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The     Eternal    Triangle 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  Love  crowns  some  with  roses — 
And  some  with  Calvary's  thorns." 

THE  galvanised  iron  roof  of  the  old  farmhouse 
half  hidden  among  the  plantation  of  she- 
oaks  and  pine-trees,  reflected  dully  the  red 
light  as  the  sun  dipped  slowly  behind  the  rugged 
peak  of  Ben  Glothian.  All  around  the  lonely 
valley  towered  the  great  mountains,  and  beyond  the 
valley  again  the  broken,  rugged  outlines  stretched 
across  the  sky  line,  blurring  into  the  blue  haze  of 
distance.  Here,  where  the  Ben  Glothian  hills 
circled  the  small,  isolated  valley,  the  shadows  were 
rapidly  lengthening  and  deepening. 

Rosemary  Wildwood  had  often  said  to  herself  that 
the  mountains,  like  Fate,  irrevocably  penned  in 
her  small,  solitary  world. 

She  came  out  of  the  milking-yard  now,  carrying 
a  tin  bucket,  and  pausing  at  the  gate  to  let  down  the 
slip-panels. 
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With  one  hand  shading  her  eyes  from  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  Rosemary  Wildwood  stood  looking 
over  at  the  mountains,  where  the  trees  were  fast 
merging  into  dark  smudges  on  the  rocky  slopes. 
One  by  one,  contentedly  chewing  the  cud,  and  with 
languidly  swishing  tails,  the  cows  filed  slowly  past 
the  girl.  Mechanically  she  bent  down  and  replaced 
the  wooden  panels,  then  went  back  to  her  half- 
wistful,  half-unconscious  scrutiny  of  the  ranges. 

Often  she  stood  thus  at  dusk  and  dawn — she 
scarce  knew  why — more  than  once  to  be  startled 
by  Martha  Wildwood's  sharp  voice  fretfully  asking 
the  world  in  general  why  people  wasted  their  time 
so,  and  generally  adding  a  scriptural  quotation 
about  idleness. 

Martha  Wildwood,  the  dour,  grim  sister  of  Rose- 
mary's father,  quoted  Scripture  on  every  possible 
occasion,  or  railed  at  the  deplorable  wickedness 
of  the  world  .outside  the  sheltered  valley.  Perhaps 
that  was  why,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
and  in  the  quiet  hour  that  comes  between  dusk 
and  sunlight,  Rosemary  Wildwood  pondered  more 
and  more  often  on  that  unknown  world  of  the 
cities  which  lay  beyond  the  ranges. 

Once  when  Aunt  Martha  had  sharply  reprimanded 
the  girl  for  wasting  time,  remarking  with  grim 
humour  that  the  mountains  would  be  there  the 
next  morning,  Rosemary  had  answered  in  passionate 
mood  : 

'  There  is  nothing  else  to  look  at." 

In  this  isolated  Tasmanian  valley  there  was  not 
another  house  to  be  seen,  and  the  nearest  township 
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was  over  thirty  miles  away.  In  all  the  twenty-one 
years  that  had  passed  over  her  head,  Rosemary  had 
gone  to  that  distant  town  only  five  times  since  her 
schooldays  there.  She  wrote  to  no  one.  No  school 
friendship  had  been  kept  green  by  association  or 
correspondence.  Such  had  been  the  wish  and  will 
of  Josiah  Wildwood  and  his  sister. 

"  The  world  is  a  wicked  place,  a  very  wicked 
place,"  Martha  would  say  in  her  colourless  monotone. 

"  Aye,"  Josiah  Wildwood  would  respond  sternly, 
and  his  eyes,  with  something  fierce  and  strange  in 
their  depths,  would  seek  his  daughter's  face — a  face 
that,  to  use  Martha's  phrase,  was  cursed  with 
beauty. 

The  girl  was  indeed  beautiful,  with  a  beauty 
that  was  fascinating  and  rather  foreign-looking ; 
there  was  a  far-off  ancestress  whose  eyes  had  opened 
on  the  hills  of  Spain.  Her  hair  of  a  strange  dead 
brown,  silky  but  with  never  a  glint  of  red  or  gold 
in  it,  crowned  a  face  of  the  exquisite  colourless 
cream  of  a  camelia. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  eyes  that  gave  that  fleeting 
exotic  impression — big  eyes  they  were,  curiously 
grey-green  in  colouring,  long-lashed,  and  mystifying. 

Did  she  resemble  her  dead  mother  ?  She  never 
knew.  In  that  dreary  house  her  mother  was  never 
recalled,  nor  was  her  name  even,  or  the  lonely 
grave  in  one  of  the  far  paddocks  ever  mentioned. 

To-night  as  the  girl  came  out  of  the  cool,  white- 
washed dairy,  where  she  had  set  the  milk  in  the 
shallow  pans,  she  looked  over  at  the  farmhouse, 
hesitating  a  moment. 
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She  caught  the  dull  monotone  of  a  voice  reading, 
and  with  a  little  rebellious  pucker  of  her  brows  and  a 
little  upward  gesture  of  both  hands  that  said  more 
than  speech,  the  girl  turned  swiftly  and  passed,  out 
of  the  farmyard,  on  to  the  winding  road  that  led 
towards  the  hills.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  at 
one  of  the  smaller  paddocks,  to  watch  the  men 
herding  and  branding  the  sheep,  the  dogs  adroitly 
turning  and  rounding  the  sheep  into  a  corner,  the 
sudden  rush  forward  of  the  boy  with  the  tarred 
iron,  all  the  familiar  details  of  the  primitive 
branding. 

One  of  the  sheep-dogs  followed  her  as  she 
turned  away,  to  come,  at  last,  to  the  tiny  railed-in 
enclosure  with  its  one  tablet,  that  bore  a  simple, 
almost  severe,  inscription.  Once,  long  ago,  over 
that  grave  she  had  planted  flowers,  until  there  came 
the  day  when  her  father,  suddenly  discovering 
what  she  had  done,  sternly  forbade  it. 

"  He  could  never  have  loved  my  mother — never 
never  !  "  she  had  said  to  herself  pitifully,  resentfully  ; 
"  and  he  has  never  loved  me,  either." 

Leaning  on  the  old  shaky  fence,  by  that  neglected 
grave,  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  farmhouse. 

Her  father,  always  morose  and  stern,  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  silent  as  he  aged ;  in  his 
rare  moments  of  speech  she  had  detected  of  late  a 
certain  childishness.  Would  she  have  to  spend  her 
life  in  these  surroundings,  she  had  often  asked 
herself,  with  this  grim  couple — this  stern  father 
who  never  uttered  word  of  praise  or  affection,  and 
whom  men  called  a  miser — with  Martha  Wildwood, 
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dour,  bitter,  of  narrowest  vision,  always  denouncing 
the  wickedness  of  the  world  ? 

The  affection  that  she  had  given  had  been  repressed, 
flung  back  upon  itself,  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 
Under  his  heavy  eyebrows  Josiah  Wildwood  often 
looked  at  her  as  if  the  hate  he  seemed  to  bear  for  the 
dead  mother  he  gave  also  to  his  child.  Long  years 
of  brooding  in  that  forgotten  corner  of  Tasmania 
had  made  him  silent,  uncouth  of  speech.  His 
sister  was  a  replica  of  himself,  a  little  harder,  if 
anything.  In  a  sense  the  girl  was  afraid  of  them 
both. 

"  Neither  seems  to  want  me,"  she  whispered 
passionately,  clenching  and  unclenching  her  hands, 
and  she  looked  down,  commiseratingly,  on  those 
hands  all  roughened  and  red,  the  hands  of  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  landowners  in  the 
district. 

"  I  am  twenty-one — twenty  one  !  "  she  cried 
aloud  to  the  mountains.  "  I  was  born  here  and  I 
will  die  here,  and  my  life  will  always  be  as  it  is 
now,  day  after  day  the  same.  Is  this  all  that  life 
will  ever  give  me  ?  " 

But  the  mountains  did  not  answer.  In  the  dusk 
they  towered  high  and  dark,  blotting  out  the  light  ; 
only  overhead,  were  the  first  stars  peeping  down  at 
her,  twinkling  a  message  of  hope. 

The  girl  looked  down  at  the  grave — that  grave 
over  which  weeds  made  riot,  and  where  the  thistles 
grew  so  thickly  around  the  tablet  that  they  hid  the 
very  name. 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  whispered  ;    "  and  you,  whom 
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I  cannot  remember,  save  as  in  a  dream  ?  Did  it 
kill  you  ?  Did  it  crush  out  your  individuality  ? 
They  never  speak  of  you  .  .  .  they  never  tell  me 
why  you  died  so  young,  so  soon  after  your 
marriage.  You  came  from  a  great  city,  from 
life  and  brightness,  from  that  world  they  deem  so 
wicked  !  " 

And  even  as  she  spoke  the  sound  of  the  coach, 
on  the  curving  road  that  edged  the  hills,  came 
very  clearly  to  her.  It  always  passed  at  this  hour, 
its  cheerful  rattle  echoing  among  the  hills,  and  some- 
times she  could  hear  the  driver  singing  a  rollicking 
song.  Then  when  it  was  gone  the  stillness  would 
seem  deeper  than  before. 
To-night  the  coach  did  not  pass. 
The  trained  ear  of  the  bush-girl  heard  the  hoof 
of  the  horses,  hoofs  resound  more  dully  on  the  road 
that  led  inwards  to  Wildwood  Farm  ;  heard  the 
rattle  drawing  nearer  ;  heard  the  driver's  voice  as 
he  spoke  to  his  horses,  guiding  them  along  the 
unaccustomed  narrow  track. 

It  was  too  far  away  to  see,  hidden  as  the  track 
was  by  intervening  timber,  but  once  she  heard  dis- 
tinctly a  woman's  amused  laugh.  She  stood  and 
listened,  hearing  the  coach  turn  in  the  wide  curve 
that  led  direct  to  the  homestead. 

"  Some  one  after  land,  I  suppose,"  she  said  wearily, 
for  her  father  had  received  many  offers  for  the  Ben 
Glothian  property.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  a 
railroad  through  his  property,  but  he  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  sell.  Only  that  morning  he  had 
told  a  persistent  estate  agent  that  he  intended  to 
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live  and  die  there,  and  that  Ben  Glothian  would 
remain  as  it  was  till  he  died. 

Yes,  he  would  live  and  die  there.  And  night 
after  night,  when  the  table  was  cleared,  her  father 
would  sit,  staring  into  the  fire  in  winter  or  out  at 
the  prisoning  hills  in  summer,  while  Martha  in  her 
dull  monotone,  would  solemnly  read  from  the 
huge  tome  in  front  of  her  ! 

And  she,  Rosemary  ?  Year  after  year  that 
was  to  be  her  life  also — her  days  filled  with  the 
duties  of  the  servantless  house,  to  light  the  lamp  at 
dusk,  and  to  extinguish  it  punctually  at  nine  each 
night,  no  matter  how  the  beauty  of  the  night  called 
her  outside  !  $ 

Down  at  the  house  the  dogs  were  barking  excitedly. 
And  a  queer  thrill  of  excitement  leapt  suddenly 
through  her,  when  she  saw  that  the  coach  was  empty. 

Like  a  red  eye  peering  through  the  wind-bent 
she-oaks,  a  light  flashed  out  of  the  farmhouse. 

"  Light  in  the  best  sitting-room  !  "  she  said  in 
amaze,  and  knew  then  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  was  toward. 

With  fast  beating  heart  she  paused  at  the  gate, 
looking  with  fascinated  eyes  at  the  open  window 
with  its  undrawn  blinds. 

A  woman  sat  there,  a  wonderful,  beautiful  crea- 
ture that  surely  could  not  live  outside  the  pages  of  a 
novel,  her  hair  was  so  wondrously  gold,  the  profile 
of  her  face  so  perfect,  the  poise  of  her  head  so 
queenly.  Against  the  pane,  the  long  dark  plume 
of  her  extravagant  hat  showed  blackly  ;  and  one 
bare  white  forearm,  resting  idly  along  the  wide, 
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polished  sill,  showed  at  the  wrist  a  curiously-wrought 
bracelet  of  beaten  gold  and  fiery  rubies,  red  as  blood. 

At  the  click  of  the  opening  gate  the  woman 
languidly  turned  her  head  and  saw  the  girl  standing 
there  in  the  dusk.  She  stared  a  moment  as  if  in 
astonishment,  then  said  something  to  some  one  in 
the  room. 

Then  Josiah  Wildwood's  stern  voice  called  her 
gruffly,  and  bade  her  enter. 

Standing  now  in  the  room,  in  the  sudden  hush 
that  received  her,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
around  at  them  all. 

One  man  among  them — the  man  who  sat  in  the 
shadow — always  remembered  how  wonderfully, 
vividly  beautiful  were  her  eyes,  how  lovely  her  face 
was  against  the  dark  background  of  the  smoke- 
stained  wall. 

She  was  youth,  vivid,  wonderful,  alluring,  holding 
out  both  hands  to  Life,  and  demanding  her  heritage. 

Chambers-Hartley  felt  his  heart  beat  suddenly, 
unaccountably,  as  she  turned  and  went  to  Bevington. 

Her  hands  in  those  of  her  uncle,  she  looked  over 
his  head  at  Millicent,  Millicent  who  stood  to  her  for 
all  the  womanhood  of  the  wonderful  world  without. 
Her  eyes  looked  at  them  all,  one  by  one — rather 
through  them  and  beyond  them. 

She  stood  poised  on  the  Threshold  of  Life,  looked 
through  the  open  door,  saw  the  dancing,  rose-veiled 
paths  of  Youth,  glowing  incarnate. 

For  her  uncle  Bevington  had  come  to  offer  her 
the  key  of  the  long-dreamed-of  Paradise. 
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At  the  window  Millicent  Bevington  yawned, 
frankly  bored  and  more  than  a  trifle  resentful. 
It  was  so  like  Bevington,  his  wife  fretfully  told 
herself,  to  have  this  scene  and  thrash  the  matter 
out,  when  to  write  a  letter  and  ask  Rosemary, 
now  that  she  was  of  age,  to  come  to  them, 
was  all  that  was  needed ;  but  no,  in  the  very 
midst  almost  of  the  social  season,  he  had  with 
dogged  persistence  announced  that  he  not  only 
meant  to  offer  his  dead  sister's  daughter  a  home, 
but  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Ben  Glothian 
personally. 

"It  is  what  Aida  always  desired,"  he  had  said 
coldly.  "  Rosemary  is  twenty-one  now.  I  promised 
Aida  when  she  was  dying  that  when  her  child  was 
her  own  mistress  I  would  go  to  her  and  tell  her  the 
truth." 

Chambers-Hartley — perhaps  because  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  legal  firm  of  Bevington  and  Chambers- 
Hartley,  perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
fishing  was  accountably  good — had  also  elected 
to  come  ;  and  at  the  last  hour  Millicent  herself 
had  consented  to  accompany  them. 

"  So — my  mother  died — died  years  ago." 

The  girl  had  risen,  and  was  standing  slim  and 
tall  in  the  ill-lit  room,  one  trembling  hand  against 
her  chair  for  support.  Her  eyes  travelled  swiftly 
from  one  face  to  another ;  past  Bevington,  seated 
at  the  table  with  innumerable  papers  spread  before 
him,  to  that  other  man  standing  in  shadow,  and 
then  back  to  that  of  her  father,  old  and  stern, 
with  strange  bitterness  in  his  eyes. 
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Instinctively  she  shrank  before  his  gaze,  and 
her  hold  on  the  chair  tightened. 

Martha  Wildwood,  sitting  primly  on  one  of  the 
hideous,  old-fashioned,  antimacassared  horsehair 
chairs,  pursed  her  thin  lips  in  virtuous  disapproval. 
Rosemary  knew  that  look  only  too  well. 

"  My  mother  died  " — the  girl's  voice  rose,  tremb- 
ling but  insistent — "  her  grave  lies  out  there  in  one 
of  the  paddocks  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  deep  breath  in  the  room. 

Rosemary  looked  again,  piteously,  fearfully,  at 
the  old  man,  his  knotted  hands  tightening  on  his 
stick. 

"  She  died  to  me,"  he  cried  sternly.  "  She  died 
to  all  in  this  house." 

Through  the  sternness,  the  suppressed  bitterness 
of  years  that  was  in  the  old  voice,  ran  a  thread 
of  childish  and  malignant  exultation  that  seemed 
to  charge  the  quiet  sitting-room  with  electricity. 

"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  Martha  said,  her 
withered  hands  grimly  clasped  in  her  lap.  She 
had  always  hated  Aida,  that  pretty  butterfly 
wife  of  her  brother.  Millicent,  she  had  heard, 
was  even  more  of  a  butterfly,  so  she  dutifully  intro- 
duced her  "  word  in  season." 

No  one  heeded. 

All  eyes  were  on  the  girl  standing  there,  shrinking 
now  as  if  in  fear  of  some  sudden  blow,  of  something 
she  dreaded  to  hear. 

"  Sit  down,  little  woman  !  " 

It  was  the  man  in  the  shadows  who  spoke  now, 
and  he  leaned  forward  and  pressed  her  gently  down 
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into  the  chair,  a  sympathetic,  understanding  smile 
on  his  quiet,  clear-cut  face. 

His  grey  eyes  were  genuinely  friendly,  and  before 
them  the  vague,  terrible  doubt  in  Rosemary's  mind 
slowly  receded. 

Over  his  pince-nez  Bevington  also  shot  her  a 
reassuring  glance ;  but  when  he  looked  at  the  old 
man  and  at  Martha  Wildwood,  sour  and  stony, 
his  lips  set  into  a  firm  line. 

His  slow  voice  rang  through  the  room. 

"  Your  mother,  after  her  marriage,  differed  from 
your  father  in  many  things.  She  had  always  been 
used  to  the  ways  of  the  city.  Your  father  brought 
her  here.  It  is  lonely  and  isolated  here.  Tasmania 
seemed  to  her  an  island  cut  off  from  the  whole 
world.  .  .  .  They  separated  from  what  the  law  terms 
'  incompatibility  of  temperament.'  It  is  a  cold, 
legal  term  that  covers  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
Rosemary.  To  cut  the  story  short,  your  mother 
and  your  father  were  not  suited  to  each  other " 

"  She  was  a  wicked,  wicked  woman,"  interrupted 
Martha  fiercely.  "  She  was  of  the  world.  .  .  ." 

"  The  law  " — Bevington's  quiet  voice  broke  icily 
across  that  angrily  hysterical  outburst — "  the  law 
gave  you  to  your  father  from  the  moment  of  your 
birth.  Some  day  perhaps  it  may  be  altered,  so 
that  women  have  equal  rights  as  well  as  men,  and 
that  women  who  go  down  into  the  valley  of  death, 
in  the  mystery  of  birth,  will  have  a  greater  and  a 
juster  claim  to  the  child  of  their  suffering.  As  it  is 
the  law  is — the  law." 

Millicent  turned  and  looked  at  her  husband.    He 
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seemed  to  be  again  the  brilliant  man  she  had  married, 
and  no  more  the  splendid  failure  men  declared  him 
to  be. 

"You  were  two  years  old  when  your  mother 
left,"  he  went  on.  "  She  thought  that  afterwards 
you  might  come  to  her  by  some  means  ;  but  you 
were  guarded  too  closely.  Afterwards,  in  her  longing 
for  you,  she  wanted  to  come  back  " — he  paused 
perceptibly — "  to  you." 

The  old  man  made  a  sudden,  harsh  movement. 

"  Every  one  of  her  letters  that  came  here,"  he 
said,  "  went  into  the  fire  unopened." 

There  was  a  second's  silence. 

"  It  was  part  of  her  punishment,"  said  Martha 
Wildwood.  "  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  It 
shall  be  according  to  their  works." 

"  She  would  be  the  sensation  of  the  year,"  Millicent 
whispered  to  Chambers-Hartley,  who,  at  the  beckon- 
ing of  her  jewelled  fingers,  had  joined  her. 

"  Who — Martha  ?  "  he  asked,  and  smiled  as  she 
nodded  maliciously. 

"  The  girl — Rosemary — is  very  beautiful,"  he 
added  slowly.  "  Green  eyes,  did  you  notice  ? 
And  that  dead-brown  hair.  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  quite  her  type  before." 

"  She  is  fascinating,"  Mrs.  Bevington  admitted, 
and  she  moved  a  trifle  petulantly.  She  never  felt 
very  cordial  towards  any  beauty  likely  to  rival 
her  own  delicate  Dresden  china-like  fairness. 

"  She  will  have  all  the  budding  poets  of  our 
crowd  writing  sonnets,"  Hartley  went  on  teasingly, 
"  and  you  will  develop  into  a  chaperon.  Perhaps 
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Byron  Whayte  will  lose  his  heart  to  her,  and  most 
certainly  D'Aubray  will  rhyme  her.  How  will  it 
go  ?  Something  like 


Emerald  eyes 
And  seaweed   hair, 
Seaweed  in  the  sunlight.  .  . 

For  it  is  sea-weedy — in  colouring,  anyway." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Millicent's  eyes  flashed  a  little. 
"  Personally,  I  don't  see  anything  especially  wonder- 
ful about  the  girl.  She  is  uncommon,  certainly ; 
but  she  lacks  poise,  finish,  all  the  hundred  things  that 
make  for  charm.  And  men  don't  like  uncommon 
women,  or  clever  women.  They  are  afraid  of 
them." 

"  She  will  soon  learn  all  the  little  tricks  of  the 
trade,"  Hartley  laughed  a  little  sarcastically. 
"  They  come  like  second  nature  to  the  sex.  Take 
the  Lanon,  for  instance.  Before  she  was  the  shining 
light  of  the  Folies  Bergeres,  rumour  has  it  that  she 
and  her  mother  ran  a  little  hand  laundry,  yet  she 
came  into  the  Town  Hall  at  the  last  Mayoral  recep- 
tion, as  one  to  the  manner  born.  Even  the  Gover- 
nor's lady  dropped  far  behind  her  in  graciousness 
and  apparent  culture." 

Millicent  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I  am  sick 
of  hearing  Lorelei  Lanon's  name !  You  haven' t 
heard  the  latest  rumours  evidently,  John  !  " 

They  heard  Bevington's  voice,  rising  a  little  now, 
and  they  looked  over  the  group  at  the  table. 

"  So  my  wife  and  I  make  you  the  offer  of  our 
home,  Rosemary." 
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The  girl  looked  over  towards  Millicent,  radiant 
in  her  Parisian  gown,  the  pale  pink  of  her  skin 
gleaming  through  the  delicate  silk  net  at  throat 
and  elbows. 

"  With  you — away  from  here  ?  "  she  laltered, 
and  her  eyes  widened.  A  world  of  admiration 
filled  them,  for  Millicent  seemed  to  her  the  most 
beautiful  thing  she  had  ever  seen.  ^ 

Millicent  smiled  the  little  fascinating,  encouraging 
smile  that  the  occasion  demanded. 

"  You  can  come — if  you  wish."  Her  voice  was 
very  sweet.  "We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
you." 

The  old  man  by  the  fireplace  said  no  word. 
Under  his  bushy  brows  his  eyes  still  held  their 
bitter  light. 

"  The  world  is  a  wicked  and  treacherous  place,'' 
intoned  Aunt  Martha.  "  It  lies  in  wait  for  young, 
trusting  souls.  There  are  terrible  things  done 
out  in  that  world,  so  terrible  that  some  day  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  will  descend  upon  it.  It 
will  be  deservedly  consumed  by  fire." 

"  Isn't  she  delicious  ? "  whispered  Millicent, 
and  a  faint,  amused  smile  broke  over  her  delicate, 
haughty  face,  while  her  eyes,  sweeping  with  languid 
impertinence  over  the  old  Scotch  woman,  met 
those  of  Rosemary. 

A  flush  overspread  the  girl's  pale  face.  It  was  as 
if  a  veil  were  lifted  and  she  saw  with  new  eyes — 
the  eyes  of  the  delicate,  beautiful  creature  at  the 
window — this  home,  this  alien  home-life. 

Suddenly  she  knew  it  had  always  been  alien  to 
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her,  and  that  she  wanted  to  burst  its  narrow  con- 
fines and  rush  away. 

She  hated  it,  she  hated  it,  she  loathed  it  fiercely, 
and  with  all  the  fire  and  passion  of  her  youth. 

It  was  well  enough  for  these  old  people :  for  her 
father,  old  and  bitter  and  practically  childish ; 
for  this  old  woman,  her  aunt,  with  her  squinting 
religious -wision,  her  imperfect  conception  of  the 
wonderful  world  without. 

She,  Rosemary,  was  a  butterfly,  long  fettered, 
kept  in  darkness,  and  now  the  light  was  before  her 
and  her  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Would  she  go  or  stay  ? — they  were  asking  her. 

Was  it  selfish  that  she  should  desire  to  spread  her 
new-found  wings  and  fly  away  out  into  the  glorious 
sunlight,  out  into  that  world  where  life  and  happiness 
and  brightness  rioted  ? 

Books  were  cold  things.  One  read,  one  read,  but 
one's  sight  was  restricted,  the  vision  was  blurred, 
and  when  the  book  was  closed  and  the  story  ended, 
the  vision  faded. 

Not  so  with  life.  She,  herself,  would  pass  into 
that  land,  no  longer  on  the  wings  of  a  fading  dream 
brought  by  a  book,  but  on  the  strong  pinions  of 
reality. 

Her  youth  thrilled  within  her  as  Life  called  her, 
Life  with  its  siren-sweet  voice,  whispering  that  these 
were  dead  things,  that  each  day  in  these  surround- 
ings was  a  dead  thing  trailing  another  dead  thing, 
and  vanishing  at  last  into  the  gulf  of  nothingness. 

"  You  have  never  lived,"  Life  whispered  ;  "  child, 
you  have  never  lived.  Come  out  from  among  the 
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dead  !  Step  over  the  threshold  !  This  is  but  a 
living  tomb  for  your  youth  and  beauty.  All  the 
world  is  before  you.  Choose  !  " 

Her  heart  thrilled ;  every  fibre  of  her  being 
thrilled  ;  and  her  voice,  too,  thrilled  with  passion 
and  music  when  she  spoke  in  answer  to  the  clamant 
call: 

"  I  will  come  !  " 

Her  eyes  met  those  of  the  man  in  the  shadow. 
He  half  rose  as  if  to  step  out  into  the  light.  But  no 
— he  paused,  and  then  slipped  into  the  shadow 
again. 


CHAPTER    II. 

We  fritter  life  away  so  carelessly, 

As  if  earth's  days  were  endless  and  in  vain, 

And  we  but  thistledown  blown  on  the  wind, 
Deeming  that  nothing  matters — loss  nor  gain. 

LADY  ANGELA  was  still  in  the  drawing-room  at 
The  Towers  when  Byron  Whayte  came  in. 

"  Cold  tea  and  deservedly  cold  recep- 
tion/' she  remarked  with  her  calm,  friendly  smile, 
as  the  young  politician  piloted  his  way  skilfully 
through  the  maze  of  gilt  tarantula-legged  furniture 
and  innumerable  bric-a-brac  with  which  Mrs.  Beving- 
ton  chose  to  decorate  her  rooms. 

Millicent  Bevington  was  an  ardent  collector  of  all 
that  was  quaint  and  bizarre  ;  and  as  the  rage  of  the 
moment  was  for  distinctively  French  drawing- 
rooms,  there  were  to  be  found  everywhere  spindle- 
legged  chairs,  Recamier  couches,  all  richly 
carved  and  begilt,  and  faded-rose  cushions  d  la 
Josephine. 

Millicent — slim,  almost  fairy-like,  in  her  grey 
tea-gown  of  crfepe  de  chine — was  reclining  in  ap- 
proved Recamier  fashion  on  one  of  the  gilt  and 
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pink  settees  when  the  footman  announced  Byron 
Whayte.  She  rose  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  whole  hour  late  ?  " 
she  said  accusingly. 

"  The  old  but  plausible  excuse — detained  at  the 
House,"  he  laughed.  "  And  how  are  you,  Lady 
Angela  ?  " 

He  turned  and  bent  over  her  hand,  the  hand  so 
like  Angela  Routney  herself,  large  and  firm  and 
shapely. 

"  I  am  well,  Byron.  I  was  rather  afraid  you 
would  not  be  in  to-day.  .  .  .  And  we  are  going 
to  the  seaside  for  a  few  weeks — or  months." 

She  smiled  back  at  him  with  an  affectionate 
glance,  free  from  all  coquetry.  To  her,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  only  a  few  years'  seniority 
on  her  side,  Byron  was  always  the  schoolboy  she 
remembered  him.  There  was  something  maternal  in 
her  affection,  and  he  on  his  part  had  always  a  feeling 
of  affectionate  protection  towards  this  calm-eyed, 
pleasant-faced  woman  who  was  at  all  times  a  charm- 
ing companion. 

Lady  Angela  was  not  renowned  for  her  bon-mots, 
for  her  power  to  keep  the  ogre  of  boredom  from  the 
dullest  party,  for  her  beauty,  as  was  Millicent 
Bevington,  but  when  one  was  in  trouble  or  depressed, 
one  instinctively  sought  her  out  and  (amazing  to 
think  of  afterwards !)  told  her  everything,  going 
away  with  the  impression — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Angela  Routney  had  said  practically  nothing — that 
the  world  was  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all.  Even 
in  her  youth  she  had  never  been  handsome.  Her 
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features  were  clear-cut,  patrician,  the  mouth  heavy 
but  sweet,  the  eyes  neither  large  nor  small,  but 
very  grey  and  very  clear  ;  and  the  light  brown  hair 
that  waved  simply  back  from  her  forehead,  was 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  grey.  For  the  rest, 
she  was  decidedly  short  and  inclined  to  plumpness. 

"  So  this  is  the  French  room  ?  "  He  looked 
round  appraisingly.  "  It  suits  you,  Millicent,  all 
this — this  pink  and  gold  arrangement." 

"  I  forgot  you  had  not  seen  it  before."  Mrs. 
Bevington  could  show  her  little  white  teeth  in  a  most 
fascinating  way  when  she  smiled.  "I  think  I 
shall  have  it  always  so,  seeing  that  it  suits  me 
so  well.  I'd  have  had  to  start  a  new  craze,  if 
it  had  not." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  in  front  of  one  of  the 
long,  gilt-edged  mirrors,  the  long  train  of  her  gown 
held  out  in  one  hand,  her  small,  grey-shod  foot 
well  forward,  as  if  she  were  about  to  dance  the 
minuet. 

"  It's  very  mean  of  her,  I  tell  her,"  said  Lady 
Angela.  "  How  are  we  people  with  sallow  com- 
plexions to  sit  against  these  brilliant  rose  hangings  ? 
It's  really  too  much  to  ask  of  friendship,  Millie." 

Her  laughing  voice  and  her  delicately-tinted  skin 
belied  the  words. 

Mrs.  Bevington  made  them  a  charming  curtsey. 

"  It's  very  French  though,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  agreed  Whayte.  "  Last  time,  scarce  three 
weeks  ago,  it  was  very  Indian,  or  was  it  Cingalese  ? 
Anyhow,  it  was  all  Benares  brass  ware,  and  rush 
mats,  and  hideous  idols  squatting  in  even  more 
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hideous  shrines,  and  the  waving  punkahs  just 
grazed  one's  head.  There  was  the  danger  of  my 
becoming  prematurely  bald  on  top." 

"  You're  so  tall,"  pouted  Mrs.  Bevington.  She 
went  over  by  the  mantel  and  pressed  the  electric 
button  for  fresh  tea.  "  But  it  will  really  be  like  this 
for — oh,  for  ages  !  " 

"  Until  a  newer  fashion  comes  in,"  commended 
Angela  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  By  the  way,  the 
Indian  room  would  have  been  just  the  background 
for  the  new  niece." 

"Ah  !  ...  the  new  niece  !  "  said  Byron.  "  Of 
course,  you  had  the  crowd  here  to-day  specially 
to  meet  that  young  person  ?  When  shall  I  see 
her  ?  I  suppose  I  should  have  brought  her  toys 
or  something,  shouldn't  I  ?  What  does  a  family 
friend  bring  to  young  nieces  from  the  backblocks  of 
a  lone  island  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  a  doll  would  have  done  " — Angela 
smiled  over  his  head  at  Millicent's  amused  face — 
"  or  one  of  those  woolly  lambs." 

"  She  comes  from  the  sheep-country,"  Millicent 
suggested  demurely.  "  So  perhaps  the  woolly  lamb 
would  be  best.  Bring  it  next  time  you  come, 
Byron — do." 

The  footman  brought  in  the  tray. 

"  We  shall  all  have  tea  I  never  enjoy  mine 
when  there's  a  crowd."  Millicent  bent  over  the 
tea-tray,  but  turned  as  the  footman  reached  the 
door.  "  Charles,  where  is  Miss  Rosemary  ?  " 

"  In  the  nursery  with  the  children,  madame." 

"  Heavens  !  "  implored  Whayte,   "  postpone  the 
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meeting  until  to-morrow — until  I  get  the  lamb 
and  an  appropriate  speech  ready,  Millicent." 

"  I  believe  that  was  why  you  were  late,"  said  Lady 
Angela  accusingly. 

''  Partly,"  he  said  frankly  ;  adding  with  exagger- 
ated sadness,  "  I've  met  so  many  young  nieces  in 
my  time." 

"  Not  like  this  niece,"  said  Mrs.  Bevington,  and 
she  smiled  at  him  as  she  poured  out  tea.  "  You 
need  not  wait,  Charles." 

"  No,  this  is  a  niece  above  all  other  nieces," 
asserted  Angela  Routney,  and  in  her  quiet  voice 
there  was  an  eager  note  that  claimed  attention. 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  "  said  he.  "  My  idea  is  that 
all  young  nieces  are  made  on  the  same  plan  :  wear 
plaits,  a  huge  bow,  and  a  nervous  smile  ;  are  all 
angels,  and  are  certified  to  knock  over  or  bump 
into  everything  for  at  least  the  first  ten  times  they 
enter  a  room.  This  niece  is  different  ?  How — 
and  why  ?  " 

"  She  has  green  eyes,"  said  Millicent  languidly. 

"  Green  eyes  !  Great  heavens  !  "  He  was 
frankly  astonished.  "  Green  eyes  !  You  are  quite 
sure  ?  " 

"  Sure  ?  "  said  Millicent,  rather  tartly.  "  All 
the  men  to-day  removed  any  doubt  I  may  have 
had  on  that  point.  D'Aubray,  our  budding  poet, 
wrote  something  about  '  shadowed  emeralds '  on 
his  cuff." 

"  Oh,  Millie,  dear  !  "  laughed  Angela. 

"  Well,"  said  Millicent  tranquilly,  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  "  he  whispered  it  to  me  when^he 
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was  leaving,  and  everyone  knows,  even  the  laundry 
man,  that  when  D'Aubray  gets  an  idea  he  scribbles 
it  on  his  cuff." 

"  Green  eyes,"  murmured  Whayte,  "  and  she 
matches  the  Indian  room  !  Fan  me,  Angela  !  " 

"  She  is  rather  Russian  in  appearance,"  supple- 
mented Angela.  "  But  her  eyes  are  beautiful." 

"  And  green  ?  "  he  repeated  tragically. 

"  Quite,  quite  green." 

"  As  green  as  the  seventeenth  of  March  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  Silly  !  "  she  said  lightly.  "  It  wouldn't  surprise 
me  a  bit  if  you  fell  in  love  with  her  yourself,  Byron. 
Wait  until  you  see  her." 

"  Yes,  wait,"  added  Millicent.  But  she  frowned 
a  little,  and  pushed  her  half-empty  cup  petulantly 
aside. 

"  She  will  clash  with  the  French  rooms,"  said 
Whayte  in  teasing  consolation. 

"  Oh,  she's  not  really  pretty.  Just  uncommon 
— and  young.  It's  the  day  of  the  flapper,  you 
know." 

"  Flapper  ?  She's  too  old,  then,  for  the  woolly 
lamb,  after  all  ?  " 

"  Just  a  little  too  old,"  said  Angela,  rising  and 
beginning  her  usual  hunt  for  her  gloves.  "  Byron, 
if  you  are  going  on  anywhere,  I  claim  your  escort." 

"  You  are  coming  to  dinner  to-night  ?  "  said 
Millicent.  "  Do  remember,  Byron,  how  you  kept 
us  waiting  last  week  !  " 

"  I  shall  be  on  time  to-night,"  he  promised. 
"  But  shall  I  have  to  take  the  niece  in  to  dinner  ?  " 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  will.  Never  mind — you'll 
have  Lorelei  Lanon  next  to  you — the  brilliant 
American  actress.  She's  doing  Magda  next  week, 
when  the  New  Theatre  opens,  so  she's  bound  to 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  In  that  case  I  think  I  shall  pull  through,"  he  said 
gaily.  "  Come,  Angela." 

They  went  down  the  broad  staircase  together, 
turning  at  the  great  hall  door  to  wave  a  genial 
good-bye  to  Millicent  where  she  leaned  over 
the  wide  balustrade,  her  pretty  flushed  face  and 
burnished  hair  gleaming  star-like  against  the  dark 
wood. 

"  Millie  grows  younger  and  still  more  beautiful," 
he  said  to  Angela,  lifting  his  stick  and  hailing  a 
passing  taxi.  "  It  isn't  far  to  walk  for  either  of  us, 
and  the  afternoon  is  glorious,  but  the  dinner  hour  is 
so  near  at  hand  that  it  hangs  over  my  conscience 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  How  green  the  trees 
are  in  the  park  !  " 

'  Yes/'  she  said,  and  then,  after  a  barely  percep- 
tible pause ;  "  some  day  soon,  Byron  boy,  I  would 
like  a  long  talk  with  you." 

He  knew  then  that  her  affirmative  had  been  to 
his  first  question,  and  that  she  had  only  half  listened 
to  all  he  had  said. 

"  Certainly,  Angela/'  he  said,  then  handed  her 
into  the  car  in  silence. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  when  the  car  stopped  at 
her  flat,  and  he  went  to  the  door  with  her,  he  said 
with  unwonted  gravity  : 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  need,  Angela  ?  " 
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Her  clear  grey  eyes  looked  back  into  eyes  just  as 
grey,  just  as  clear,  albeit  a  little  sad. 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  said,  and  then,  more  slowly,  "  I 
hope  there  never  will  be,  Byron." 

"  It  is  over,  all  over,"  he  said,  and  a  ghost  of  a 
smile  hovered  on  his  lips.  "  Six  years  ago,  with 
Millicent's  marriage,  a  great  deal  went  out  of  my 
life,  Angela." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  shone 
with  unshed  tears.  "  But  the  future — one  never 
knows  what  the  future  may  hold,  Byron." 

"  No,  one  never  knows,"  he  repeated  absently 
and  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Into  my  life,  O  Love,  you  come 

Unheeded,  yet  subtly  sweet. 
Yesterday  you  were  unknown  to  me. 

To-day  I  kneel  at  your  feet. 

THERE  is  such  a  thing,"  said  Byron  Whayte 
to  himself  that  evening,  "  as  being  too 
punctual." 

He  looked  ruefully  round  the  empty  drawing-room 
and  sauntered  through  the  folding  doors  into  Mrs. 
Bevington's  curio-room  which  art  papers  have  made 
famous. 

Millicent  was  always  adding  to  her  collection  ; 
now  a  dainty  piece  of  old  china  exquisitely 
patterned,  now  an  ivory  fan  over  which  some  long- 
dead  woman's  eyes  had  smiled  ;  now  an  old  master, 
or  the  last  new  thing  by  the  last  new  genius. 

Byron  found  himself  looking  down  at  a  curiously- 
carved  cross  of  dull,  tarnished  metal,  lying  on  a 
panel  of  pale  gold  velvet.  In  the  centre,  where 
once  had  apparently  been  a  priceless  jewel,  was  only 
a  jagged  circle,  round  which  some  of  the  broken 
claws  of  the  setting  still  remained. 

33  C 
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"  Rather  a  queer  thing  to  find  here,"  said  Whayte 
aloud.  "It  is  obviously  ancient.  I  wonder  to 
whom  it  belonged." 

"  To  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  said  a  voice  softly 
behind  him,  and  he  turned  abruptly  with  a 
start. 

A  girl  stood  there,  slim  and  dark-haired,  in  a  very 
simple  gown  of  soft  white  material  that  had  no 
sheen  whatever.  Round  her  neck  was  a  slender 
chain  with  a  single  emerald. 

She  bent  over  the  cabinet,  and  lifted  the  cross  with 
the  reverent,  intimate  touch  of  youth  and  of  one 
who  knew  the  story  by  heart. 

"  It  belonged  to  Rizzio,"  she  said  gravely.  "  It 
is  the  most  priceless,  the  most  sadly  romantic  thing 
in  Aunt  Millicent's  collection." 

Whayte  surprised  himself  looking  at  her  in- 
credulously. 

"  Surely — you   are    not    the   girl  with "     He 

broke  oft  in  some  confusion.  '  You  are  Mrs. 
Bevington's  niece.  I — I  thought  you  were  a  little 
girl — a  flapper,  you  know." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  gravely  and  inquiringly. 
Wonderful  eyes  they  were,  shadowed,  rather  wistful, 
and  elongated  enough  to  give  her  face  its  curiously 
enigmatic  and  attractive  touch.  Over  them  the 
brows  arched  delicately. 

"  I  am  considered  tall,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  I  see,  you 
meant  my  age.  I  am  twenty-one." 

She  spoke  simply,  in  a  voice  neither  high  nor  low, 
but  with  none  of  the  jarring  twang  that  he  had 
half  feared  would  be  associated  with  her.  She 
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was,  and  yet  was  not,  pretty.  The  charm  of  her 
face  and  personality  was  elusive,  and  therefore 
interesting. 

The  drawing-room  behind  them  was  gradually 
filling. 

The  voice  of  the  footman  announced  : 

"  Sir  George  and  Lady  Stouter,  Mr.  Arthur 
D'Aubray." 

"They  heard  Mrs.  Bevington's  languid  voice  as 
she  advanced  to  meet  her  guests. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go  to  my  aunt  ?  "  said  the 
girl,  a  question  in  her  voice  as  if  she  were  not  quite 
sure  of  the  social  requirements  of  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  Bevington  saved  the  situation  by  drawing  the 
curtains  aside  and  peeping  through. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Rosemary,"  she  said,  and 
then  to  someone  behind  her.  '  Yes,  she  is  very 
interested  in  the  collection.  I  have  something  new 
to  show  you  all." 

It  was  then,  as  she  came  slowly  through, 
her  pale  blue  gown  sparkling  here  and  there 
as  if  with  hidden  fire,  that  she  saw  Whayte  in 
the  background. 

"  Byron  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  out  her 
hand.  "  It  is  a  surprise — to  see  you  early." 

"  I  intend  to  be  early  always  after  this," 
he  answered.  "  I  did  not  know  that  among 
your  new  finds  you  had  anything  half  so 
charming." 

He  was  holding  the  cross  in  his  hands  as  he  spoke, 
but  Mrs.  Bevington  frowned  as  if  she  had  discovered 
some  hidden  meaning  in  his  words. 
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"  I  suppose  you  two  have  already  introduced 
yourselves  ?  "  she  said  pleasantly  enough,  and 
with  her  usual  charming  manner. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  did  the  thing  properly,"  said 
Whayte.  "  I  don't  think  Miss  Rosemary  knows 
my  name." 

"  I  have  heard  the  children  speak  of  you,"  the 
girl  smiled,  and  the  smile  lit  her  face  up  wonder- 
fully. "  You  are  Mr.  Byron  Whayte." 

The  footman  announced  : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers-Hartley,"  and  Millicent 
moved  away. 

"  That  must  be  -—•  the  Mr.  Hartley  who 
came  to  Ben  Glothian — my  home — is  it  not  ?  " 
The  girl's  face  showed  keen  interest,  her  eyes 
sparkling. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Whayte  lazily.  "  I 
believe  he  did  go  over  with  your  aunt  and 
uncle.  There's  some  capital  fishing  over  there, 
isn't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  "  ;  and  then,  "  we  Tasmanians  always 
speak  of  Australia  as  '  The  Other  Side.'  I  suppose 
it  sounds  quaint  to  you  ?  " 

"  Rather !  But  then  Tasmania  is  Australia, 
or  part  of  it,  after  all." 

"  Part  of  Australasia,"  she  amended,  "  just  as 
New  Zealand  is.  Thank  you,  Mr.  D'Aubray  " — 
she  turned  to  the  newcomer  and  smiled — "  I  am 
very  well,  but  a  little  tired." 

"  The  after-effects  of  this  afternoon's  dissi- 
pation ?  "  D'Aubray  queried,  with  a  friendly  nod 
to  Whayte. 
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"  No,"  she  laughed.  "  I've  been  playing  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  garden  with  the  children." 

"  Shocking  !  "  said  Whayte  in  mock  terror. 

"  It  must  have  been  very  nice  for  the 
children,"  said  D'Aubray  vaguely.  He  had  never 
seen  them  nor,  indeed,  heard  Mrs.  Bevington 
speak  of  them.  '] 

Bevington  came  in,  accompanied  by  another 
member  of  the  House,  and  a  tall,  well-built  man, 
clean-shaven  and  clever-looking. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Australian 
Comet,"  Whayte  informed  her  in  a  low  voice.  "  The 
only  clever  cynic  we  have  in  Australia." 

Introduction  ensued,  a  short  chat,  and  then  a 
general  move  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  girl  had  a  moment's  conversation  with 
Chambers-Hartley  during  the  confusion  of  pairing- 
oil  A  delicate  flush  came  into  her  cheek. 

"  I  hear  you  are  becoming  quite  a  society  butter- 
fly," he  said.  His  clean-shaven  face  and  heavy 
jaw  were  ruggedly  handsome,  and  he  towered 
above  the  other  men  in  the  room.  "  Alice  is  longing 
to  see  you,  by  the  way." 

Alice  ?  Alice  ?  That  was  his  wife,  the  little 
fussy,  rather  overdressed  woman  in  black,  chatting 
animatedly  over  in  a  far  corner.  Only  that  morning 
in  the  course  of  conversation  Mrs.  Bevington  had 
told  the  girl  that  Chambers-Hartley  was  married, 
and  that  probably  he  would  attain  high  office  in 
the  next  Cabinet. 

"  Rosemary,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  am  sending  you 
in  with  Mr.  Whayte." 
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"  Luckiest  of  lucky  men,"  sighed  D'Aubray,  still 
in  attendance. 

"  Why  are  you  considered  lucky  ?  "  asked  Rose- 
mary as  she  and  Whayte,  with  a  smile  to 
Lady  Angela,  who  had  just  come  in,  moved 
off  together. 

"  Because  you  are  my  partner,"  he  said,  his  boyish 
face  more  than  a  little  eager  as  he  looked  down 
on  her,  and  noted  the  quick  blush  that  rose  and 
spread  slowly  over  the  creamy  skin.  "  Otherwise — 
I  am  anything  but  a  lucky  mortal." 

After  the  usual  laughing  search,  place-cards  were 
found  ;  and  the  company  seated  themselves,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  over  the  topics  of  the  day  ;  the 
tide  of  conversation  flowed  by  Rosemary,  as  she 
watched  them  with  absorbed  eyes. 

"  The  footman  has  taken  root  behind  your  chair," 
hinted  Whayte  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  started.  "  I  was  thinking.  It  is 
all  so  new  to  me.  How  merry  and  happy  every- 
body seems." 

"  They  wouldn't  be  here  to-night,  if  they  didn't 
seem  that,"  he  assured  her.  "  Wait  until  you 
have  to  live  through  a  bore's  dinner.  And  you'll 
have  to — at  election  times — for  Bevington  must 
entertain  his  party  then.  Be  warned  by  your 
Aunt  Millicent's  fate,  Miss  Wildwood,  and  never 
marry  a  politician." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  she  said  gravely,  "  that  I  shall 
ever  marry  anybody.  I  have  never  thought  of 
marriage." 

"  Most  of  your  sex  have  other  views." 
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"I  do  not  know."  Her  eyes  were  turned  full 
on  him,  wondering,  a  little  uncertain  of  his 
meaning.  "  I  have  never  known  any  women  since 
my  schooldays — only  my  Aunt  Martha — until  I 
came  here." 

He  remembered  the  striking  picture  Millicerit 
had  drawn  of  the  Dragon. 

"  Um  !  "  he  said  dubiously.  "  You  will  meet  a 
great  many  different  women — women  of  different 
types,  I  mean.  I  hope  you  will  have  many  good 
friends  among  them,  although  a  good-looking  woman 
has  but  little  chance  of  being  popular  with  her 
own  sex." 

"  I  know  I  shall  love  one  woman,"  the  girl  was 
saying.  Her  eyes  went  to  Lady  Angela's  plain  but 
extraordinarily  sweet  face. 

His  glance  followed  hers,  and  Lady  Angela,  hap- 
pening to  look  up,  smiled  at  them  across  the  inter- 
vening bank  of  roses  and  ferns. 

"  Angela  is  a  fine  woman,"  he  said,  and  there 
was  sincerity  as  well  as  affection  in  his  voice. 
''  There's  only  one  woman  like  Angela  in  the  whole 
of  society." 

"  He  is  in  love  with  her,"  Rosemary  said 
to  herself,  and  thought  it  very  nice  of  him 
to  be  so  open  about  it.  Lady  Angela  Routney 
looked  years  older  than  he  certainly ;  but  so 
did  Mrs.  Chambers-Hartley  look  older  than  her 
husband,  too. 

Half  against  her  will  her  eyes  strayed  often  to  the 
far  end  of  the  table  where  Mrs.  Chambers-Hartley 
and  her  husband  sat. 
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She  was  a  little  silent,  monosyllabic,  during  the 
major  part  of  the  dinner,  and  Whayte,  leaving  her 
as  he  thought  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  brilliant 
dresses  of  the  women-folk,  turned  complacently  to 
Lorelei  Lanon. 

Whayte  felt  Bevington's  eyes  on  them  several 
times,  especially  when  the  actress's  laugh,  that  very 
much  be-paragraphed  laugh,  rang  out,  silvery  and 
apparently  sincere. 

Senorita  Lanon,  as  she  liked  to  be  called,  was 
handsome  in  her  dark,  Spanish  way,  with  fine  brown 
eyes  set  below  straight,  well-pencilled  brows.  She 
flashed  many  a  discreetly-veiled  but  coquettish 
glance  across  the  table. 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  "  quoted  Byron 
once  or  twice  to  himself  during  the  dinner,  and 
apparently  apropos  of  nothing. 

When  he  turned  to  Rosemary,  he  found  her 
looking  at  Alice  Chambers-Hartley,  who,  in  her 
straight  black  velvet  gown,  appeared  more  faded 
than  ever  under  the  rose-shaded  electric  light — 
indeed,  she  looked  her  worst. 

"  You  will  find  Mrs.  Hartley  interesting  and  most 
friendly,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  answering  the  question 
in  the  girl's  eyes.  "  She  is  quite  different  from 
Lady  Angela,  of  course,  but  I  believe  she  is  very 
fond  of  young  people.  She  is  president  of  ever  so 
many  leagues  and  societies." 

"  Societies  ?  " 

"  Cats'  Homes,  Leagues  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Sand  -  flies,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 
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"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  it's  something  like  that,  anyway.  It 
may  be  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Mos- 
quitoes. What 's  in  a  name,  anyway  ?  " 

She  smiled  at  him,  the  frank  smile  of  one  who 
has  found  a  comrade.  He  felt  suddenly  a  glow  of 
foolish  happiness  spread  over  him  as  he  saw  that 
look. 

It  was  as  if  all  the  elusive  mystery  that  her  enig- 
matical eyes  held  vanished,  and  for  a  fleeting  moment 
the  spirit  of  the  girl,  unrepressed,  jolly,  almost 
boyish  in  its  intimate  comradeship  and  disregard  of 
sex,  peeped  out  at  him. 

"  All  the  ecclesiastics  say  she  is  a  splendid 
woman.  Has  she  not  collected  millions,  more 
or  less,  for  missions  to  the  heathen — that  is,  of 
course,  the  coloured  races  ?  " 

She  smiled  again  at  his  extravagance  of  speech, 
and  he  found  himself  thinking  how  very  easy 
it  would  be  for  anyone  to  fall  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  this  young  person  who  came  from 
somewhere  in  the  backblocks  of  a  fragment  of 
Australasia. 

"  She  has  no  children,  then  ?  " 

There  was  vague  surprise  in  his  eyes  as  he 
answered  : 

"  No.     Is  that  a  natural  deduction  to  make  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  really  why  I  said 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  always  believed 
that  children  take  up  so  much  of  a  mother's  time. 
It  is  so  in  the  country  districts.  Here  in  the  city 
things  seem  very  different." 
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Her  voice  grew  wistful.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking 
of  little  Ella  and  Edward,  the  two  little  children 
in  the  Bevington  nursery,  who  saw  so  little  of  the 
silent  father  they  rather  feared,  so  little  of  the 
beautiful,  brilliant  mother  they  worshipped  from 
afar  off. 

Then  Lanon  claimed  his  attention,  and  Rose- 
mary glanced  round  the  table  again,  smiling 
an  answer  to  Lady  Angela's  nod.  Lady  Angela 
looked  very  interested,  very  pleased  about  some- 
thing ;  and  the  subdued  radiance  of  her  con- 
tentment seemed  to  draw  Rosemary  into  its 
charmed  circle. 

"  Chambers-Hartley  is  a  man  any  woman  could 
lose  her  heart  to,"  she  heard  the  actress  say.  "  Is 
there  any  truth  in  the  rumour  about  a  dissolution, 
Mr.  Whayte  ?  " 

"  Quien  sabe  ?  "  Byron  laughed.  "  My  dear  lady, 
you  must  ask  the  Premier." 

"  The  future  Premier  ?  "  she  said,  with  marked 
intonation,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  sent 
her  charmingly  insolent  glance  over  the  bank  of 
roses. 

"  And  who,"  said  Whayte  lightly,  "  is  likely  to  be 
the  new  Premier  ?  " 

Her  laughter  was  low  and  mocking. 

"  Not — Mr.  Bevington  !  "  she  said,  and  he  glanced 
across  to  find  Bevington  looking  at  them  with  an 
inscrutable  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  isn't  looking  too  well,"  commented  Whayte 
carelessly.  "  Working  too  hard  I  expect,  and  taking 
life  too  seriously." 
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"People  say,"  said  the  actress,  reaching  out 
her  much  be-jewelled  hand  for  her  glass,  "  that 
Mr.  Bevington  is  very  hard-working  —  and  very 
serious." 

"  Very  serious  ?  Oh,  let's  hope  not !  It  is  not 
a  good  thing  to  be  too  serious  in  this  world 
over  anything,  or  too  sure." 

She  coloured,  as  if  she  detected  a  trace  of  deeper 
meaning  in  either  manner  or  words  as  he  turned 
to  Rosemary. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Miss  Wildwood  ?  " 

"No."  She '  seemed  to  be  searching  his  face. 
"  Don't  you  like  my  uncle  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice 
a  moment  afterwards. 

"  Why,  yes  !  "  he  looked  at  her  quickly. 
"  Bevington  and  Chambers-Hartley  and  I  have 
always  been  the  greatest  of  friends,  real  friends." 
He  saw  the  question  in  her  eyes,  and  he  answered  it 
rather  gravely. 

"  Have  you  the  power  of  reading  thoughts  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so — but  I  thought — something 
in  your  manner.  .  .  ."  Then  she  coloured  furi- 
ously. "  Oh,  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  me,  in 
any  case  ?  " 

"  You  have  misread  my  thoughts,  or,  rather,  the 
expression  of  my  usually  expressionless  face,"  he 
said.  "  Perhaps  it  was  someone  else  whom  I  do 
not  like  so  very  well." 

She  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  Lorelie  Lanon. 

"  I  don't  like  her,  either."  Her  voice  was  just 
above  a  whisper.  "  I  don't  know  why." 

"  I  hardly  think  you'd  have  anything  in  common. 
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She  is,  however,  a  very  brilliant  woman  and — a 
most  popular  actress." 

Mr.  Bevington  was  gathering  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  where  D'Aubray  was  holding  forth  on  the 
election  of  the  English  poet-laureate,  and  what  he, 
D'Aubray,  thought  about  it,  Whayte  came  over 
again  to  Rosemary. 

In  the  ensuing  moment  D'Aubray  was  swept 
away  by  Lady  Angela,  and  they  were  left  practically 
alone. 

"  Are  you  feeling  lonely  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No — o,"  she  said.  "  It  is  such  a  new 
world  !  " 

"  You  must  let  me  help  you  explore  it,"  he 
said.  "  Do  you  know,  I  think  you  should  have 
a  very  good  time  and  plenty  of  admirers,  of 
course." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Wildwood  slowly.     "  I  hope  so." 

"  What  ? — for  the  admirers  ?  .  .  .  Have  you 
much  capacity  for  falling  in  love  ?  " 

"  Love — I  don't  think  I  know  what  it  means." 
Her  eyes  were  looking  up  to  his,  as  he  sat  on  the 
raised  arm  of  the  divan  beside  her.  "  What  is 
love  ?  " 

A  queer  little  thrill  ran  through  him. 

"  Then  you  have  never  been  in  love  ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  said.  "  There  was  no  one,  where 
I  came  from,  who  wanted  me.  Do  you  think  it 
will  come  to  pass  here  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Whayte,  and  as  he  looked 
down  at  her  face,  at  the  dreaming  profile  crowned 
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with  its  heavy  mass  of  sombre  hair,  his  heart  fluttered 
queerly. 

He  frowned,  and  looked  over  at  Millicent,  the 
centre  of  a  laughing  group. 

In  her  low-cut  gown  of  palest  blue  and  corsage 
of  pink  roses,  her  beauty  was  dazzling  in  its  per- 
fection, from  the  shapely  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
small,  exquisitely-featured  face,  to  the  restless, 
nervy,  but  admirable  hands.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Byron  Whayte  found  himself  looking 
at  her  with  an  appraising  eye,  as  if  at  a  lovely 
portrait. 

She  was  Millicent  still,  the  Millicent  whom  from 
boyhood  he  had  worshipped  and  desired,  the  Milli- 
cent who,  years  ago,  had  jilted  him  and  frankly 
told  him  why.  She  was  the  Millicent  who  was 
always  to  be  the  Adored  One.  He  had  loved  her 
then.  Yesterday — this  afternoon  even — he  would 
have  said  he  still  loved  her  as  madly.  To-night, 
he  was  not  so  sure. 

He  had  been  poor  when  Millicent  had  jilted 
him,  practically  a  nobody.  He  had  no  expectations 
of  being  very  rich ;  all  his  life,  he  had  told  himself 
on  the  eve  of  Millicent's  wedding,  he  would  remain 
single  because  no  other  woman  would  take  or  could 
take  her  place  in  his  heart.  He  had  the  gift  of 
devotion,  and  he  believed  it  eternal. 

"  Then  you  do  believe  in  love,"  Rosemary  was 
saying.  "  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  you  were 
cynical,  more  .  .  .  what  is  the  word  ?  I  know  so 
little  French." 

"  Blast  ?  "  he  suggested.     "  Oh,  no,  I  only  appear 
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so.  Yes,  I  find  that  I  do  believe  in  love,  strange 
to  say,  but  I  think  it  likely  that  sometimes  one  may 
mistake  a  very  deep  liking  for  love." 

"  Does  it  take  long  to  find  out  which  is  which  ?  " 
she  asked,  and  looking  up  found  his  eyes  fixed 
on  hers  with  a  new  light  in  their  grey  depths. 

"  Sometimes.  In  other  cases,  knowledge  comes 
in  a  second.  I  only  found  out  to-night."  At  the 
latter  part  of  his  sentence  he  dropped  his  voice, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself  alone. 

A  sudden  feeling  of  shyness  enveloped  her,  and 
she  shrank  into  herself. 

"  I  hope  we  are  going  to  be  great  friends,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  have  any 
liking  for  an  old  fellow  like  me  ?  " 

She  smiled  uncertainly. 

"  Old  ?     You  are  only  thirty.     Millie  told  me." 

"  But  you  think  you  might  like  me  ?  "  he 
persisted. 

"  I  like  you  now,"  she  said,  and  his  face  lighted 
up,  and  was  very  boyish  and  young. 

"  I  like  a  great  many  people  I  have  met,"  she 
went  on. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  too  interested  in  them, 
and  his  face  fell  a  little. 

"  Lady  Angela  among  others  " — she  started  to 
tick  them  off  on  her  fingers — "  and  two  or  three 
others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  There  were 
so  many  at  my  afternoon,  you  know.  Then  I 
like  Mr.  Chambers-Hartley  very,  very  much." 
She  hesitated  perceptibly  for  a  second.  "  I  liked 
him  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him." 
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"  Where  was  that  ?  "  He  was  listening  more  to 
her  voice  than  to  the  words. 

"  At  home — at  Ben  Glothian."  A  shadow 
darkened  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled,  as  if  the 
memories  the  word  evoked  were  not  altogether 
happy. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

How  shall  I  know  you  ?     In  what  mood 
So  changeful  are  you,  never  twice  the  same. 

So  cold  you  are  sometimes,  as  ashes  dead  and  grey, 
Though  through  them  once  had  pulsed  the  leaping 
flame. 

MAY  I  come  in  ?  "  asked  Millicent. 
"  Yes,   do,"    said    Rosemary,  who    was 
seated  in  a  low  chair  in  front  of  the  long 
mirror,  while  one  of  Mrs.  Bevington's  former  maids 
braided  and  combed  her  hair  for  the  night. 

"  You  are  very  tired,  Rosemary  ?  "  Millicent 
looked  down  on  the  girl  leaning  back  in  the  chair, 
so  young,  so  virginal,  in  her  white  robe  de  chambre. 
Her  long,  sombre  brown  hair  without  light  or 
shade  in  it  flowed  over  her  shoulders. 

Rosemary's  hair  was  very  straight  and  soft, 
frankly  and  uncompromisingly  dead-brown  ;  but 
its  duskiness  enhanced,  rather  than  detraced  from, 
the  face  below  it.  Every  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
raved  over  Millicent's  hair.  D'Aubray  had  versed 
it  as  "  peerless  golden  glory." 
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"  No,  I'm  not  tired  or  sleepy.  I  feel  as  if  I  shan't 
sleep  at  all,"  said  Rosemary.  "  I  feel  too  excited 
still.  To-night  has  been  just  like  what  one  reads 
of  in  fairy  books." 

Mrs.  Bevington  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she 
opened  her  cigarette  case. 

"Is  it  so  very  wonderful  to  you,  child  ? 
To  me  it's  all  so  boring.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
smoke  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Rosemary.  "  You  seem  to  have  a 
great  many  friends,  Millicent."  Mrs.  Bevington 
had  asked  her  to  drop  the  "  Aunt." 

"  Friends  ?  Yes."  She  puffed  a  little  cloud  of 
aromatic  smoke.  "  Whom  did  you  like  best  among 
them  ?  " 

"  Lady  Angela,  I  think." 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  women," 
Millicent  conceded.  "  One  can  always  depend  on 
Angela.  She's  a  dear  old  thing." 

"  She  does  not  look  so  very  old,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Well,  she's  been  through  a  thousand  seasons." 
"  If  you  have  many  seasons,  and  don't  marry, 
it's    a    sort    of    disgrace,    isn't    it  ?  "   said  Rose- 
mary   wistfully.      "  What    if   one   didn't   want   to 
marry  ?  " 

Millicent  ignored  the  question. 
"  Did   you   like    Byron   Whayte  ?     You   seemed 
to    be    getting    on    very     well     together."     Milli- 
cent  leant   forward,    one   would  have  said  almost 
anxiously. 

"  He   seemed   very   nice."     Rosemary   caught   a 
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note  of  anxiety  in  Millicent's  voice,  and  she  blushed 
vividly  as  her  aunt  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  They  all  have  to  be  nice,  Whayte  and  all," 
said  Millicent  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  They 
are  my  guests,  and  they  have  to  be  attentive 
to  my  niece,  naturally.  .  .  .  Then  you  liked 
Byron  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  said  Rosemary  simply.  "  He  has  a  very 
nice  face,  and  a  very  pleasant  way  with  him.  I 
like  Mr.  Hartley,  too,  very  much." 

"  Chambers-Hartley  ?  "  Millicent  yawned.  "  He 
and  his  wife  are  very  interested  in  you.  She  asked 
me  to  bring  you  round  one  afternoon,  or  for  an  hour 
any  morning.  I  think  you'll  like  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosemary  vaguely. 

"  She's  faddy,  and  really  should  have  been  an  old 
maid;  but  she's  not  a  bad  sort — only,  in  conver- 
sation, you'll  find  her  always  perched  on  the  spring- 
board of  her  missions — ready  for  a  dive.  And 
when  she  does  dive,  she's  like  a  whale — she  only 
conies  up  to  breathe." 

"  Have  they  been  married  long  ?  " 

"  About  five  years.  Did  you  notice  her  dress  to- 
night ?  Alice  will  always  be  a  dowd,  yet  she 
was  an  heiress  in  her  own  right  before  she 
married  William." 

"  It  wasn't  a — money  match,  a  manage  de 
convenance  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  wasn't  a  boy  and  girl  love  affair." 
Millicent  yawned  with  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
"  How  bright  your  eyes  are,  Rosemary  !  You  don't 
look  at  all  sleepy." 
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"I'm  not,"  she  confessed. 

"I'll  send  you  along  something  to  make  you 
sleep,  because  you  must  have  plenty  of  rest.  Fifine, 
run  along  to  my  rooms  when  you  finish, 
and  get  one  of  those  powders  out  of  my  medicine 
chest." 

She  stood  near  the  foot-rail  of  the  white  bed, 
watching  Fifine  tuck  her  young  mistress  in. 

"  How  young  you  are — and  pretty  !  "  said  Milli- 
cent  slowly,  almost  as  if  unwillingly.  Then  some- 
thing soft  and  sweet  came  into  her  beautiful  face, 
and  swept  all  the  fretfulness  out  of  it.  "  I  do  hope 
you  will  be  happy,  child.  Pray  that  you  will 
get  happiness  out  of  life." 

"  I  will,"  said  Rosemary,  and  somehow  tears 
came  into  her  eyes. 

"  And  when  you  marry,  dear,"  said  Millicent 
very  gently,  and  at  the  door  now,  "  marry  for  love 
only.  Wait  for  Prince  Charming,  even  if  he  does 
not  come  until  you  are  an  old,  old  woman.  Wait 
even  if  he  never  comes  at  all.  You  will  still  have 
had  your  dream.  Good-night,  dear  !  " 

She  came  back  impulsively,  and  bent  down,  her 
smooth  cheek  against  that  of  the  young  face.  The 
girl  clung  to  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  at  the 
sound  of  Fifine 's  returning  footsteps,  Mrs.  Beving- 
ton  turned  and  went  away. 

"  A  silly,  foolish  impulse  !  "  she  said  petulantly 
to  herself,  as  she  departed,  half  ashamed  of  the 
moment's  emotion. 

Rosemary  lay  staring,  wide-eyed,  before  her. 
the  tears  still  wet  on  her  lashes. 
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"  She  told  me  that — to  marry  for  love — because 
she  herself  must  be  so  happy,"  she  whispered. 
"  It  must  be  only  on  the  surface  that  coldness 
appears  between  herself  and  Uncle  Bevington. 
She  would  not  speak  like  that  if  she  were  not  still 
in  love.  Love  must  be  a  wonderful  thing — but  I 
am  half  afraid  of  it." 


CHAPTER   V. 

We  come  so  suddenly  into  that  place  in  life, 

From  which  new  roads  spread  out  to  unseen  distances, 

So  swiftly  must  we  choose,  there  at  the  dim 

cross-roads, 
Which  road  of  Love  to  take. 

IT  was  the  last  day  of  February,  and  the  soft, 
drifting  haze  of  gold  was  over  the  city  and 
the  long  road,  tree-shadowed  and  cool,  that 
runs  almost  straight  to  the  sea. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  great  houses  that,  hid  in 
the  seclusion  of  trees  and  shrubs,  faced  the 
road,  all  the  leaves,  once  so  vividly  green  with 
the  early  summer,  were  beginning  to  fade,  and 
to  rustle  crisply  at  the  touch  of  the  lightest 
breeze. 

In  the  Queen's  Park,  quiet  and  shadowy  and 
cool,  the  grass  under  the  great  trees  was  still  fresh 
and  green  ;  but  out  in  the  sunlight  the  red  of  the 
scarlet  geraniums,  and  all  the  flowers  that  grew  so 
profusely  in  spite  of  heat  and  dust,  were  less  vivid, 
less  vigorous,  as  if  the  long  hot  summer — ushered  in 
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late   in   September,   and   now   still   lingering   as   if 
loth  to  go,  had  left  them  weary  and  languid. 

As  Rosemary  Wildwood  came  out  on  the  side 
balcony  of  The  Towers  she  looked  for  a  moment 
over  the  trees  and  the  roofs  below,  drinking  in  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  Park,  wrapped  in  hazy  morning 
sunshine. 

She  could  see  the  children,  Ella  and  little  Edward, 
playing  in  the  sunshine,  rolling  their  hoops  along 
the  grey-asphalted  pathway,  while  the  nursemaid 
sat  reading  on  one  of  the  seats  under  the  trees. 

She  leaned  for  a  while  against  the  carved  stone 
balustrade,  and  wondered  whether  she  would  spend 
an  hour  with  the  children  or  at  the  piano  in  the 
deserted  music-room. 

Mrs.  Bevington  had  gone  out  a  little  after  ten. 
She  had  a  lunch  appointment,  and  had  promised 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  a  bazaar  in  which 
Mrs.  Chambers-Hartley  managed  to  get  her 
interested,  and  at  which  Rosemary  herself  was 
supposed  to  be  present. 

That  very  morning  Byron  Whayte  was  to  have 
taken  Rosemary  for  a  ride  in  the  new  limousine, 
but  Millicent  had  rung  him  up  and  reminded  him 
rather  petulantly  of  the  forgotten  lunch  engage- 
ment ;  she  had  not  offered  to  take  the  girl  with 
her,  and  Rosemary  now,  tapping  her  fingers  a 
little  impatiently  on  the  smooth  marble,  remembered 
that  Millicent  had  been  in  anything  but  a  pleasant 
mood  all  the  morning.  Bevington,  on  the  contrary, 
had  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits  after  his  morning 
mail. 
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At  the  breakfast  table,  at  which  Millicent  herself 
rarely  appeared,  but  had  on  this  occasion,  Rosemary, 
looking  over  at  Bevington  as  he  opened  and  read 
his  letters,  had  queried  lightly  : 

"  Good  news,  uncle  ?  " 

He  had  started,  and  folded  up  quickly  the  letter 
he  was  reading,  as  if  even  at  that  distance  she 
could  see  its  contents. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  !  "  he  answered,  and  then,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  that  included  his  wife,  he  added  : 
"  Frowley,  my  agent,  you  know,  thinks  that  if 
there  is  a  dissolution,  and  a  re-election,  my  seat 
is  more  than  safe.  It  is  good  news,  since  Smith- 
cliffe  is  likely  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  over  the 
Inspection  of  Institutions  Bill." 

Millicent  shrugged  her  shoulders,  making  no 
comment.  Rosemary  tried  to  appear  interested, 
although  she  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  what  her 
uncle  meant,  already  aware  that  in  a  politician's 
house  a  politician  himself  is  the  last  to  talk 
"  shop." 

"  Will  it  do  any  good — if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes."  He  looked  at  her  with  the  kindly, 
affectionate  smile  he  had  always  for  his  dead  sister's 
daughter.  "If  it  were  passed,  it  would  bring 
about  a  much-needed  change,  as  far  as  the  poorer 
classes  are  concerned.  These  so-called  Charitable 
Laundry  Institutions,  for  instance,  are  full  of 
abuses,  yet  they  snap  their  fingers,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  idea  of  inspection.  They  are  really  worked  by 
human  machinery,  unpaid  poor  wretches  who 
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practically  do  not  know  what  rest  is,  and  who  are 
in  most  cases  treated  as  if  they  had  neither  bodies 
nor  souls.  Yet  their  toil  fills  the  coffers  of  the 
religious  proprietors." 

"  Can't  anyone  do  anything  ?  "  asked  the  girl, 
rather  shocked. 

"  I  don't  think  anyone  wants  to  do  anything," 
he  said  carelessly.  "  People  get  their  laundry  done 
cheaply  :  the  charges  are  practically  next  to  nothing, 
for  these  institutions  pay  no  wages,  and  everything 
is  profit — enormous  profit  in  some  cases,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  a  public  scandal." 

"  Isn't  Smithcliffe  justified  in  his  action,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  quite  justified.  But  that  isn't  the 
question.  If  a  man  wants  to  keep  his  seat  in 
Parliament  he  has  to  shut  his  eyes  to  a  lot  of  things 
in  this  world." 

"  I  think,"  she  cried  hotly,  "  that  he  must  also 
shut  his  eyes  to  all  sense  of  honour,  all 
ideals,  all " 

He  smiled  down  at  her  tolerantly  as  he  gathered 
the  rest  of  his  papers  together  and  prepared  to 
rise. 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  an  idealist,  my  dear 
Rosemary,  but  not  for  a  modern  politician.  Wait 
until  your  sex  becomes  members  ..." 

She  was  very  distressed,  her  heart  beating  sensi- 
tively, and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead 
lightly,  and  teasingly. 

"  Don't  trouble  your  little  head  over  social 
problems,"  he  advised,  "  or  wrinkle  that  extremely 
pretty  face  of  yours.  Isn't  this  the  very  day  when 
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one  of  your  admirers  is  going  to  run  the  tyres  off 
a  new  motor  for  your  pleasure  ?  " 

"  It's  not  an  admirer,"  she  protested ;  "  it's 
only  Byron  Whayte." 

"  Only  Byron,"   he   repeated   quizzically.     "  Oh 
well,  Byron  is  always  going  to  remain  single,  isn't 
he  ?     I  have  some  vague  remembrance  that  some- 
body or  other  told  me  he  was." 

"  I  think  he  is  a  confirmed  bachelor,"  she  answered, 
a  little  shyly. 

"  Or  was,"  supplemented  Bevington  drily.  There 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  his  voice,  but  when 
Rosemary  looked  up,  he  was  not  looking  at  her, 
but  down  at  his  wife.  "  Ah,  well,  Rosemary,  if 
the  marriage  comes  off,  I  hope  you'll  still  live  here. 
I  would  miss  my  little  niece  if  she  went  away.  And 
Byron  has  come  to  look  on  this  house  as  his  own. 
My  wife  will  tell  you  so." 

There  was  a  mocking  light  in  his  eyes  that  she 
could  not  understand,  and  her  eyes  wide  and 
questioning,  went  from  his  face  to  that  of 
her  aunt. 

Millicent  rose  suddenly,  her  face  scarlet, 
her  eyes  blazing,  her  hands  gripping  the  table. 
Bevington  glanced  quickly  at  the  girl  who  was 
watching  them  both  in  amazement,  and  frowned 
at  his  wife. 

"  When  certain  people  write  to  you  " — Millicent 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  words — "  kindly 
ask  them  to  enclose  their  communication  in  a  plain 
envelope.  I  don't  want  my  servants  to  be  purveyors 
of  scandal."  Her  voice  was  cutting,  cold  as  ice. 
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"  By  certain  people,  I  presume,"  he  answered, 
and  his  face  was  white  with  suppressed  anger, 
"  that  you  are  alluding — to  one  lady  in  particular. 
You  dare  to  question  my  correspondence — and 
my  correspondents  ?  Is  that  so  ?  " 

She  entirely  ignored  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech. 

"  I  am  not  alluding  to  any  lady,"  she  said,  and 
drew  herself  up,  a  proud,  scornful  figure,  her  head 
high  ;  "I  refer  to  a — person." 

There  was  the  slightest  perceptible  pause,  the  last 
word  flung  at  him  with  scornful,  contemptuous 
emphasis. 

"  It  all  depends,"  he  said  steadily,  "  on  one's 
own  definition  of  a  term,  my  dear  Millicent.  May 
I  remind  you,  my  dear,  as  I  think  I  have  reminded 
you  in  the  past,  that  there  are  not  two  sides  only 
to  every  question  ;  but,  if  rumour  is  to  be  relied 
on — personally  I  despise  it — the  problem  of  '  The 
Eternal  Triangle '  is  not  always  the  study  of  a 
single  member  of  " — he  made  definite  pause — "  of 
certain  families." 

Rosemary  escaped,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
Neither  seemed  to  see  her  go. 

As  she  went  swiftly  down  the  hall,  and  climbed 
the  stairs  to  her  room,  she  heard  Millicent's  voice, 
low,  furious  ;  then  her  laughter,  a  little  mocking 
peal ;  and  then  the  bang  of  the  hall  door,  signifying 
that  Bevington  had  left  the  house. 

Rosemary  sat  down,  with  hands  clasped  tightly, 
and  awaited,  in  shuddering  anticipation,  Millicent's 
arrival. 
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She  heard  the  dining-room  door  open  and  close 
softly,  heard  Millicent's  voice,  cold  and  languid  as 
usual,  heard  the  toc-toc  of  her  high  heels  as  she 
crossed  the  hall. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  about  those  new  palms  for 
the  conservatory,  James.  You  might  ring  up  the 
florist  about  them  now." 

There  came  the  footman's  low,  obsequious  answer, 
and  then  the  sound  of  Millicent's  voice  again, 
trilling  a  little  song,  as  she  climbed  the  stairs,  and 
went  on  to  her  room — trilling  it  carelessly,  lightly  : 

"  Love  is  a  dream,  so  they  say, 

So  they  say, 
A  blossom  that  withers — and  dies 

In  a  day. 
Love  is  but  woe. 
If  it  so  be, 
Yet  give  me  love, 
Give  me  love — alway." 

Rosemary  waited,  her  thoughts  in  chaos,  unable 
to  shut  out  the  meaning  of  the  scene.  What  was 
it  she  had  heard  her  uncle  say  as  she  shut  the 
door  quietly  behind  her  ? 

"  It  is  a  long  while,  my  dear  Millicent,  since  you 
were  interested  in  my  correspondence." 

And  her  aunt's  cold  reply,  mocking  and 
threatening  : 

"  Perhaps  I  am  only  interested,  my  dear  William, 
in — not  correspondence,  but  the  co-respondents." 

If  Bevington's  voice  had  not  risen  in  futile  anger, 
Rosemary  might  not  have  heard  the  answer. 
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It  came  to  her  as  she  passed  hurriedly  out  on  to 
the  terrace,  with  the  sunlight  filtering  down  through 
the  vine-wreathed  awning  : 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,  Millie, 
remember." 

It  seemed  a  dream  now,  that  scene  of  the  morning, 
almost  a  hazy  memory  ;  for  scarce  an  hour  ago 
had  not  the  carriage  rolled  round  the  gravelled 
drive  to  the  square-porched  entrance,  and  had  not 
Millicent,  dainty  and  fresh  and  sweet,  tripped 
down  the  wide,  stone  steps  ?  She  had  looked 
up  at  Rosemary,  and  waved  her  scarlet  parasol 
gaily. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  !  I  thought  you  had  gone  to 
the  Park.  Byron  rang  you  up  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  He  is  coming  for  me  before  twelve,"  said 
Rosemary. 

Mrs.  Bevington  seemed  to  be  finding  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  fastening  of  her  parasol,  of  which 
the  rosy  reflection  flooded  her  upturned  face. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  off !  "  she  said  casually.  "  Byron 
had  forgotten  a  lunch  appointment  with  me.  I 
told  him  that  you  were  not — that  you  would  not 
be — disappointed." 

"  It  doesn't  really  matter,"  said  the  girl  slowly  ; 
but  she  looked  down  at  her  aunt  wistfully,  the 
question  almost  on  the  point  of  her  tongue  : 

"  Can't  I  come  too  ?  " 

But  instinctively  she  knew  that  if  Millicent 
answered  in  the  affirmative  it  would  be 
only  unwillingly,  and  her  pride  would  not  allow 
her  to  beg. 
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With  a  new  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation, 
she  watched  the  brougham  roll  out  of  sight.  Each 
day  was  now  much  the  same  in  that  great  house — 
Millicent  seldom,  if  ever,  at  home,  save  on  the 
occasions  of  her  afternoon  receptions  or  bridge- 
parties.  Sometimes  she  took  Rosemary  with  her, 
but  more  often  she  did  not.  "  People  you  wouldn't 
like,  dear,"  she  would  explain  airily  ;  and  then, 
with  countless  promises  for  the  ensuing  week, 
gaily  go  her  way. 

"  Neither  of  them  really  means  it,"  said  Rosemary 
to  herself.  "  It  was  only  a  tiff.  Neither  of  them 
could  mean  one  word." 

That  life  is  not  always  what  it  seems,  Rosemary 
was  slowly  finding  out. 

Fifine  found  her  still  on  the  terrace  an  hour 
later. 

"  The  children  have  been  asking  for  you,  Miss 
Rosemary.  Lunch  is  almost  ready,  and  the  children 
want  to  know  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  lunch 
with  them  in  the  nursery  ?  " 

And  as  one  lonely  heart  goes  out  to  other  lonely 
hearts,  she  went  gladly. 

Hartley  found  her  there  with  the  children,  playing 
merrily,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  he  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  footman,  who  announced  "Mr. 
Chambers-Hartley "  as  pompously  as  if  he  were 
ushering  the  visitor  into  the  Gubernatorial  Presence 
instead  of  into  a  bear-garden,  where  two  small 
wolves  were  chasing  a  large  Teddy. 

The  wolves  fell  on  the  newcomer  with  howls  of 
glee,  while  a  very  embarrassed  Teddy-bear  swiftly 
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unfolded  itself  from  the  hearthrug,  and  disclosed 
itself  to  the  dignified  footman's  astonished  gaze 
as  Master's  Niece,  her  long  hair  all  tumbled  about 
her  face — a  very  embarrassed,  albeit  laughing, 
face,  that  flooded  with  crimson  as  she  recognised 
Hartley. 

"  Just  in  time  to  save  your  life  !  "  cried  Hartley. 

Little  Ella,  of  the  golden  curls  and  blue  eyes,  yet 
unlike  her  mother  in  that  she  was  extraordinarily 
plain,  was  already  on  his  knee,  while  Edward  leaned 
affectionately  against  him. 

"  And  you  haven't  been  here  for  ever  such  a  time," 
they  chanted. 

"  I'm  a  very  busy  man  nowadays,  kiddies,"  he 
said,  and  he  smiled  over  their  heads  at  Rosemary, 
who  was  quickly  coiling  her  hair  into  a  semblance  of 
neatness.  "  I  come  to  you,  Mademoiselle,  as  the 
ambassador  of  Mrs.  Whayte." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  putting  into  place  a 
last  wayward  strand.  "  Anything  very  special  ?  " 

"  Just  an  hour  for  early  afternoon  tea  before  the 
usual  crowd  arrives.  She  is  going  to  the  bazaar 
afterwards.  Do  you  like  bazaars,  by  the  way  ? 
And  would  you  care  to  go  ?  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  think  I  do  care  for  them,"  she  answered 
honestly.  "  I've  been  to  so  many  lately.  What  a 
lot  of  institutions  seem  to  be  heavily  in  debt !  " 

He  smiled. 

"  It's  a  chronic  complaint  they  all  suffer  from, 
more  or  less.  It  is  getting  a  trifle  overdone,  how- 
ever. ...  If  you're  not  going,  then,  would  you 
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like  a  motor  run  out  into  the  country  for  an  hour 
or  two  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'd  just  love  that !  But  I  promised  Mrs. 
Hartley  that  I  would  go  to  the  bazaar." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently. 

"  There  will  be  such  a  crowd  that  she'll  never 
miss  you.  It's  a  wonder  you  didn't  have  a  stall 
thrust  on  you." 

"  Mrs.  Hartley  offered  me  one,  and  I  said  I  would 
ask  Millicent.  It  was  to  be  an  Indian  stall — Benares 
ware,  among  other  things — but  Millicent  thought  it 
would  be  too  much  for  me — too  tiring." 

"  Aren't  you  well  ?  "  His  tone  was  anxious, 
and  he  looked  at  her  quickly,  with  such  a  look  that 
her  heart  leaped  unaccountably.  "  Now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  you  have  been  looking  pale  lately." 

"  I'm  really  quite  well,  and  ever  so  strong,"  she 
laughed.  "  Why,  I  don't  know  what  illness  really 
means.  I  don't  remember  having  even  the  measles 
in  early  childhood.  I  am  afraid  there's  not  the 
slightest  likeness  between  me  and  the  languid,  pallid 
heroine  of  romance.  .  .  .  However,  I've  been  feeling 
very  old,  of  late." 

"  Does  childhood  seem  so  far  away  ?  Never  let 
yourself  grow  old,  or  drift  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
yourself  old." 

Although  his  tone  was  bantering,  his  dark  eyes 
were  a  little  sad,  and  he  played  absently  with 
Ella's  curls. 

"  But,  come  " — he  sighed,  and  shook  his  shoulders 
— "  we  are  forgetting  the  how  and  why  of  my 
coming." 
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"  Oh,  no  !     I  will  run  and  get  ready  now." 

"  You  look  all  right  as  you  are,"  he  assured 
her.  "  Tea  with  Mrs.  Whayte  first  ;  and  then,  if 
you  care  for  a  spin,  we'll  disappear  at  the  sound  of 
the  first  footstep,  even  if  we  have  to  escape  by  the 
window.  I'm  quite  sure  Mrs.  Whayte  will  help 
us  to  slip  away,  and,  of  course,  Lady  Angela  loves 
motoring,  so  we  will  tuck  her  in  also." 

In  a  few  moments  Rosemary  was  ready,  and  they 
were  away. 

Mrs.  Whayte's  house  was  little  more  than  three 
miles  away,  on  a  prominence  overlooking  the  sea, 
in  a  rather  unfashionable  but  quite  pleasant  suburb. 

The  wind  was  strong,  beating  in  their  faces. 

"  I'll  get  the  wind-screen  fixed,"  he  shouted  once, 
"  and  then,  if  you  would  like  it,  you  can  sit  in  the 
front  seat,  for  I  want  to  show  you  a  heap  of  inter- 
esting things.  You've  heard  of  Kelly  the  Bush- 
ranger ?  And  of  Captain  Moonlight  ?  " 

He  turned  his  head  to  catch  her  quick,  interested 
nod. 

"  We'll  have  something  to  eat  at  a  place  that 
Moonlight  made  famous.  It's  a  bit  far,  if  you  have 
a  dinner  on  to-night." 

"  I  haven't  for  a  wonder,  and  I  don't  think  Millicent 
will  be  home,  except  to  dress  ;  but  I  am  supposed 
to  go  to  the  opera,  and  it  begins  early,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  back  in  time." 

They  said  no  more  then,  for  the  car  was  turning 
in  at  the  wide,  white-painted  gateway  of  "  Apple- 
thorpe." 

The   simile   of   old   cedar  wood,   solid   and   old- 
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fashioned,  fragrant  with  the  dried  leaves  of  lavender 
or  faded  violets,  was  indeed  applicable  to  Elizabeth 
Whayte.  There  was  something  about  Byron's 
mother  that  made  one  instinctively  think  of  an 
old  picture.  Whatever  the  fashions  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Whayte  never  changed  her  style.  She  dressed  simply 
in  soft,  lustreless  silks,  ruffled  with  white  at  neck 
and  wrists  ;  black  gowns  generally  for  mornings, 
delicate  greys  for  afternoons,  and  pastel  purples 
for  special  occasions.  And  always  a  little  lace 
cap  on  the  soft  silver  of  her  hair.  She  limped  a 
little,  the  result  of  a  riding  accident  long  years 
before,  when  she  had  been  one  of  the  well-known 
horsewomen  of  her  day,  and  leaned,  though  not 
too  heavily,  on  a  slender,  ivory  stick,  topped  with 
silver. 

She  came  to  meet  Rosemary  with  a  delicate  flush  of 
pleasure  on  her  kindly,  finely  wrinkled  face.  Behind 
her,  from  the  cosy  embrasure  of  the  window,  Lady 
Angela  smiled  a  welcome. 

"  I  had  almost  given  you  up,  my  dear,"  she  said 
affectionately.  "  Thank  you  ever  so  much,  John, 
for  bringing  her." 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  come,"  said  Rosemary  heartily, 
as  she  bent  and  kissed  the  delicate,  withered  old 
cheek,  where  pale  roses  still  bloomed.  "  The 
children  were  going  out  ,to  a  birthday  party,  and 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  soul  in  the  house  but 
the  servants  and  myself.  There's  a  selfish  reason 
for  you ! " 

"  I  got  there  just  in  time  to  save  her  life," 
asserted  Hartley  in  a  tone  of  tragedy. 
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And  so  the  whole  story  of  the  bear-fight  was 
re-told  in  mock-heroic  style  by  the  rejuvenated 
politician. 

The  conversation,  begun  in  this  light  vein,  went 
on  in  the  same  gay  spirit  until  quite  four  o'clock, 
when  Hartley  hinted  that  now  or  never  was  the  hour 
for  the  motor-ride.  He  begged  Angela  to  join  them, 
but  she  had  to  return  to  her  ailing  aunt,  a  dreamy 
and  querulous  personage  who  had,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  developed  an  interest  in  Papuan  missions, 
Papuan  folk-lore,  and  everything  Papuan.  It 
needed  a  woman  of  some  character  to  endure  Papua, 
but  Angela  Routney  was  that  woman. 

"  Only  twenty  minutes  longer  with  Mrs.  Whayte, 
whom  I  haven't  seen  for  weeks,  and  then  I  must  go 
back.  My  aunt  has  been  so  very  ill,  you  know." 

"  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your  ride,  Rosemary,"  said 
Mrs.  Whayte  in  parting.  "But — the  morning  air 
was  much  better  though.  .  .  .  Byron  was  so  dis- 
appointed, dear,"  she  added  in  her  gently  chiding 
way,  "  when  Millicent  rang  up  to  say  you  could 
not  go  after  all." 

"  I  could  not  go !  "  cried  Rosemary  quickly, 

astonished.  "  Why,  /  was "  She  stopped  as 

quickly  as  she  had  begun,  a  sudden  strain  of  deep 
scarlet  flooding  her  cheeks. 

Her  eyes  shadowed  suddenly  ;  but  she  controlled 
her  emotion,  and  the  light  danced  back  in  them  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Tell  Byron  I  was  sorry  to  have  disappointed 
him.  Some  day  soon,  I  shall  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure,  if  he  will  forgive  me  for  this  morning." 
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"  I  am  sure  he  will,  dear,"  said  Elizabeth  Whayte. 
She  glanced  with  quick,  affectionate  understanding 
at  the  young  girl.  "  I  wish,"  she  added  wistfully, 
"  that  you  could  come  more  often  to  see  me." 

"  Well,  I  will  in  the  future,"  Rosemary  promised. 
There  was  an  unexpected  note  of  quiet  determination 
in  her  voice.  "  Good-bye,  everybody,  or  rather, 
au  revoir" 

"  Au  revoir"  responded  Angela  softly.  "  Au 
plaisir  de  vous  revoir,  Rosa  Maria." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

No  more  was  I  idly  playing,   then, 
My  part  in  life's  masquerade, 
But  a  broken  woman,  listening 
To  a  song  a  blind  man  played. 

OSA  MARIA  !  "  repeated  Hartley,  as  the 
girl  and  he  went  down  the  steps  together 
into  the  sunshine.  "  How  quaint  it 
sounds  !  Rosa  Maria  !  " 

"  I  like  it.  Angela  always  has  some  pretty  turn, 
I  think." 

"  You  like  it  ?  Well,  I  love  it.  That's  not  quite 
reticent,  perhaps  ;  but  I'm  an  awful  boor  when  the 
art,  or  craft,  of  compliment  is  concerned.  I'm  not 
at  all  a  ladies'  man,  you  know." 

The  big  touring  car  was  waking  into  life.  Hartley 
unearthed  a  suit-case  from  the  tonneau,  and  brought 
forth  a  silk  dust  coat  and  motor  veil. 

"  The  wind-screen  isn't  always  the  protection  it's 
made  out  to  be.  This  one,  anyway,  is  a  bit 
too  low." 

He  helped  her  on  with  the  loose  garment,  and  she 
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tied  the  motor-veil  under  her  chin ;  out  of  its 
enveloping  folds  her  face  peeped  alluringly. 

"  I  never  noticed  before,"  he  said,  "  that  the  veil 
and  coat  are  green — your  colour." 

He  remembered  then  with  a  momentary  qualm 
t  hat  he  had  told  Alice  that  grey-green  was  a  hideous 
colour  ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  have  taken  on  some 
new  quality,  and  he  felt  that  the  change  was  curious. 

The  golden  haze  of  the  morning  had  gone  from  the 
day,  and  the  sky  was  deliciously  clear. 

"  The  dust-fiend  has  vanished,"  said  Hartley,  as 
he  tucked  the  motor  rug  about  Rosemary. 

"  On  the  heels  of  the  wind,"  she  supplemented. 

"  More  probably,"  said  Hartley,  "  the  wind  was 
on  his  heels." 

Her  laugh  was  joyous  and  infectious,  and  it  touched 
some  responsive,  long-dormant  chord  in  his  being. 
The  streets  of  the  city  were  busy  as  they  passed 
through,  making  for  the  northward,  and  the 
thoroughfares  crowded  with  afternoon  traffic.  Rose- 
mary looked  about  her  with  eager,  interested  eyes  ; 
feeling  that  sense  of  excitement  which  always  moved 
her  when  she  came  into  the  city,  and  stirred 
her  country-bred  imagination. 

At  last  they  left  the  capital  far  behind  them,  and 
were  out  on  the  open  roads,  the  green  fields  flying 
past  them,  and  the  red-roofed  farmhouses,  splashes 
of  colour  against  the  fading  green  of  the  landscape, 
leaping  out  of  nothingness,  growing  into  shape  and 
significance,  and  then  receding  into  the  conquered 
miles  behind. 

There  was  just  enough  wind  to  waft  them  the 
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fragrance  from  the  gardens  and  fields  on  each  side 
of  the  way,  and  to  toss  gently  the  long  streamers 
of  her  green  veil. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  said  at  last,  breaking 
the  silence  that  had  fallen  between  them. 

"To  a  quaint  old  inn  that  has  some  historical 
associations  even  for  so  young  a  country  as 
Australia  ;  perhaps  I  should  say  interesting  rather 
than  historical.  You  have  heard  of  the  Kelly 
Gang  ?  " 

"  Of  Ned  Kelly  ?  "  Her  eyes  sparkled.  "  Poor 
Ned  Kelly!" 

"  Oho,  my  lady,  so  that  is  where  your  sympathies 
lie,  is  it  ?  "  and  he  shook  his  head  at  her  in  laughing 
admonition. 

"  I  have  always  counted  him  a  hero,"  she  main- 
tained stoutly. 

He  smiled,  but  there  was  understanding  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  girl " 

"  Such  a  very  long  time  ago  !  A  little  under  fifty 
years,  I  should  say  ?  " 

"  Just  under."  A  sense  of  joyous  intimacy  was 
growing  between  them.  "  Well,  then,  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  I  remember  reading  about  Ned  Kelly. 
I  used  to  wish  I  lived  then." 

"  What  would  you  have  done  ? "  he  asked 
curiously. 

"  I  would  have  been  his  friend,"  she  said  softly, 
and  her  voice  thrilled  and  rose.  "  I  would  have 
glorified  in  it." 

"  He  was  a  bushranger — an  outlaw." 
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"  What  made  him  so  ?  "  she  cried  passionately. 
"  Oh,  I  can  see  him,  a  creature  meant  to  be  free, 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  Yet  he  never  harmed 
woman  or  child.  If  I  had  the  power  to  write,  I 
would  picture  Ned  Kelly,  not  as  he  is  in  the  police 
records,  but  as  he  really  and  truly  was." 

"  He  was  romantic." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  quivered,  "  I  thought  you 
would  understand,  and  you  do  not." 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  he  answered  quietly,  and  an 
intimate  silence  grew  and  deepened  between  them. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  Parliament,"  she  said,  after  a 
long  pause.  "  I  feel  so  ignorant  when  I  hear  them  talk- 
ing politics,  and  when  I  ask  Millicent  she  only 
shrugs  her  shoulders  and  says  there  is  nothing  to 
know." 

While  the  big  car  hummed  over  the  miles,  he 
gave  her  a  summary,  adding  bits  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  philosophical  deduction  as  made  the 
exposition  fascinating. 

"  What  position  has  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  Bevington  ?     He  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown." 

"  And  Byron— Byron  Whayte  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  member  of  the  party  in  power." 

"  And  you — you  are  like  Byron  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Opposition — just  a  private  member — a 
member  of  the  Labour  Party." 

"  The  Liberals  look  down  on  the  Labourites, 
don't  they  ?  "  she  asked  naively.  "  They  think 
them  schemers  for  personal  place  and  power,  do 
they  not  ?  " 
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"  It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  think."  He  squared 
his  shoulders,  and  sat  erect,  his  face  set  and  dogged, 
as  if  he  had  a  foe  to  face.  "  Socially — most  of  them, 
at  any  rate — they  do  look  down  on  us.  But  it 
doesn't  matter  to  us  what  they  think.  It  is  what 
we  are,  what  we  shall  be,  that  counts.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  proud  of  the  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks.  I  am  proud  that  I  come 
from  the  ranks  myself." 

"  You  ?  "  and  her  eyes  more  than  her  lips  put 
the  question. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  about  myself  ?  "  he  said  in 
another  tone,  and  then :  "  See,  we  are  nearly 
there." 

He  pointed  to  a  low-built,  white-painted  old  inn 
at  the  cross-roads  a  little  further  on. 

The  car  sped  along  the  wide,  yellow  road,  and 
the  breeze  lifted  the  grey-green  veil  and  blew  it 
aloft  over  the  girl's  dark  head  like  a  triumphant 
pennant,  and  a  little  soft  strand  of  her  dark  hair 
fluttered  loose  about  her  brooding  eyes.  She  glanced 
sideways  now  and  again  at  Hartley,  who  was  staring 
apparently  straight  ahead  over  the  wheel,  his  strong 
face  almost  ugly  in  its  repose,  his  shoulders  squared, 
his  head  lifted  proudly. 

Something  within  her,  something  unrecognised, 
unexpressed,  went  out  to  him,  surrendering  itself 
as  in  that  ill-lit  old  sitting-room  back  at  Ben 
Glothian,  when,  out  of  the  shadows,  his  face  had 
impressed  itself  on  her  mental  retina,  shadowy  yet 
vivid,  strange  and  yet  familiar. 

What  it  was,  she  did  not  strive  to  analyse.     She 
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only  knew  that  his  presence  brought  her  a  sense  of 
content,  of  joyous  intimacy,  of  friendship  deep  and 
unspoken,  but  dating  from  far  back,  as  if  from 
centuries  before  their  actual  meeting. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  all  at  once  their 
eyes  met. 

It  was  as  if  flame  had  leapt  between  them. 

"  Why  .  .  .  Rosemary,"  she  heard  him  say 
thickly. 

One  hand  went  swiftly  from  the  wheel  to  hers, 
caught  it,  held  it  imprisoned  in  a  warm  grasp. 
The  touch  of  his  hand  on  hers  sent  all  her  pulses 
thrilling,  her  heart  beating  wildly.  Then  suddenly 
his  face  went  white,  sickly  white,  and  his  hand 
went  to  the  wheel  again. 

She  sat  there,  white  and  shaken  too,  dazed  and 
trembling. 

She  heard  him  say,  hoarsely  : 

"  Forgive  me  .  .  .  Rosemary  ?  "  and  she 
answered,  stammered,  mumbled  something,  she 
knew  not  what. 

The  car  drew  up  sharply  before  the  inn-door. 
The  innkeeper  came  out  and  welcomed  them,  and 
helped  her  to  descend. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  You  and  I  must  have  met 
In  a  starworld  long  ago  ; 

I  loved  you  so." 

— Mary  E.  Fullerton. 

OHE  did  not  look  at  Hartley  as,  conscious,  so 
M  conscious,  of  her  trembling,  she  followed 
blindly  the  portly  figure  of  the  voluble  land- 
lady to  the  door. 

She  was  shown  into  a  little  room,  spotlessly  clean, 
its  windows  open  to  the  sunlight,  white  muslin 
curtains  fluttering  idly  in  the  wind. 

It  was  there  that  Hartley  found  her  a  moment 
later.  He  came  and  sat  down  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  looking  at  her  over  the  ill-arranged 
bunch  of  white  roses  in  its  cracked  vase. 

"  And  this  is  where  Kelly  came  ?  "  she  said, 
breaking  a  brief,  awkward  silence.  "You  must 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

Her  voice  was  a  little  hurried,  breathless.  Her 
eyes  looked  anywhere  but  at  him. 

74 
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"  Yes,"  he  said.  And  then  :  "  Rosemary,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  A  flame  of  distress  leapt  in  her  cheeks. 
She  strove  vainly  to  find  words,  to  regain  her  normal 
poise. 

He  looked  at  her  with  unhappy  eyes  across  the 
flowers.  His  face  was  very  white  and  set. 

"  You  know  now,"  he  said,  "  that  I  love  you." 

"  Oh  !  "     It  was  a  sobbing  cry. 

"  I  have  always  loved  you,"  he  repeated  doggedly  ; 
"  only — until  to-day,  and  I  saw  your  eyes,  your 
dear,  haunting  eyes " — he  paused,  and  went  on 
almost  fiercely — "  Rosemary,  Rosemary,  I  have 
never  known  what  Love  meant  until  now." 

"  Don't,"  she  said  brokenly. 

"  But — you  love  me  !  Rosemary,  dear,  don't  lie 
to  me.  You  do  love  me."  His  voice  was  very 
low,  and  compelling,  yet  dangerously  tender.  His 
hand  went  swiftly  across  the  table,  and  found  hers. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  pitifully,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

The  innkeeper  came  along  the  passage,  coughing 
noisily,  to  inform  the  world  that  he  was  used  to 
engaged  couples.  His  good  lady,  still  voluble,  was 
serving  some  one  in  the  old-fashioned,  white- 
washed bar. 

This  room,  too,  was  white-washed,  low-ceilinged, 
with  rafters  black  with  age  and  the  smoke  of  many 
a  fire.  In  the  clean,  open  fireplace  was  a  great, 
fragrant  heap  of  eucalyptus  branches,  odorous,  and 
palely-yellow  with  blossom. 

Hartley  was  taking  off  his  motor-coat  when  the 
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innkeeper  came  in,  and  Rosemary  had  lifted  the 
white  roses,  and  was  burying  her  face  in  their 
coolness.  They  were  blown  a  little,  late-flowering, 
and  one  or  two  petals  fell  loosely  upon  the  snowy 
table-cloth. 

"  And  plenty  of  cream,"  she  heard  Hartley  add, 
his  voice  quite  calm,  and  of  its  usual  tone. 

He  came  back  to  his  place  at  the  table. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  ?  Would 
you  prefer  a  cold  collation  ?  " 

"  No."  The  sound  of  her  own  voice  reassured 
her,  and  gave  her  confidence.  "  No,  thanks.  It  is 
really  almost  too  late  for  afternoon  tea." 

"It  is  just  after  five,  so  we'll  call  this  high  tea. 
Those  roses  are  rather  late,  aren't  they  ?  " 

She  removed  her  mot  or- veil  and  gloves  absently ) 
laying  them  on  the  table  beside  her.  The  inn- 
keeper's wife  bustled  in  and  out  again,  bestowing 
a  beaming  and  complacent  glance  on  them. 

"  I  think  she  takes  us  for  a  honeymoon  couple," 
said  Hartley,  a  little  bitterly.  "  Rosemary — have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Her  lip  quivered.  She  strove  hard  to  meet  his 
eyes  calmly. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  you  did — that 
you  had  not  said  anything  about " 

He  leaned  over  the  table. 

"  About  my  loving  you  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

She  nodded,  flushing  vividly,  then  as  suddenly 
growing  pale. 

"  It  had  to  come,  sooner  or  later,"  he  said. 
"  Rosemary,  you  and  I  are  not  puppets  of  fiction, 
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mincing  through  the  pages  of  a  novel.  We  are 
living  man  and  woman,  flesh  and  blood.  You  are 
so  young,  Rosemary — yet  you  are  old.  For  your 
eyes  have  that  strangely  old,  mystical  look  that 
we  see  only  in  pictures  of  the  Egyptian.  They  are 
strange,  wonderful  eyes,  dear — eyes  that  would 
send  many  a  man  mad  for  love  and  desire  of  you ; 
but  they  are  also  very  true  eyes — mirrors  that 
reflect  your  every  thought.  I  can  read  in  them  now 
this  very  minute,  dear — what  you  are  thinking, 
what  you  are  trying  to  find  words  to  say.  And  I 
answer  you,  dear,  in  the  words  that  come  apparently 
easier  to  a  man  than  to  a  woman  in  crises  like 
this.  And  my  answer  is  :  My  love  for  you  will 
be  something  that  shall  never  harm  you,  or  bring 
you  hurt  directly  or  indirectly." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  unshed  tears.  She  said 
nothing. 

"  And  so,"  he  went  on,  "  although  I  know  that 
in  the  future  our  lives  will — for,  necessarily,  they 
must — drift  farther  and  farther  apart  ;  and  although 
I  know  that  you  will  marry,  and  that  this  day  will 
be  some  day  a  half- forgotten  memory,  yet  this  hour 
is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal  in  a  life  that  has  long 
been  very  empty  and  cold,  Rosemary." 

He  waited,  but  still  she  did  not  speak. 

The  pleasant  rattle  of  teacups  and  saucers,  the 
hum  of  voices,  floated  in  from  some  room  in  the 
background. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  grant  me  two  things, 
Rosemary.  To  forgive — but  not  quite  to  forget. 
It  sounds  selfish,  it  is  selfish ;  but  to  me  it  is  as  if 
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the  sun  burst  suddenly  forth  on  a  world,  long- 
shadowed,  empty  of  all  light.  Let  the  sunlight  linger 
a  little  longer,  dear." 

The  pleasant  rattling  of  china  came  nearer.  A 
short  cough,  that,  by  its  frequency  within  the  last 
hour,  suggested  it  was  chronic,  preceded  the  bland 
and  smiling  innkeeper.  With  many  complimentary 
remarks  about  the  weather,  he  set  the  table,  while 
Madame  bustled  in  and  out  with  delicately-browned 
scones,  and  home-made  cakes,  and  a  jar  of  rasp- 
berries in  a  fragrant  nest  of  green  leaves. 

All  that  they  said  in  the  next  few  minutes  of 
Kelly  and  his  gang — kind  things  and  hard  things 
as  well — passed  by  Rosemary,  leaving  but  faint 
impression  on  her  memory.  Life — the  life  of  the 
last  hour — had  thrust  all  other  romance  aside — 
the  tragedy  of  love  that  came  too  late  dimmed  the 
radiant  glory  of  the  dream. 

At  last  they  were  alone,  and  she  found  herself 
pouring  out  the  tea  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
save  that  her  hands  trembled  a  little. 

In  the  silence  of  the  little  inn,  a  clock  ticked 
somewhere — loudly,  definitely,  reminding  them  that 
their  little  hour  together  was  passing,  all  too  fleetly. 
She  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  met  his,  and  the  same 
thought  was  mirrored  in  both. 

"  Life  and  its  swiftly-passing  day, 
Slipping  into  To-morrow.     When  To-morrow  comes. 
Finding  me  here  .  .  ;  but  you,  so  far  away  ..." 

he  quoted  softly,  and  looked  at  her  then  with  all 
his  soul  in  his  eyes. 
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"  Are  you  sorry,  Rosemary  ?  Has  our  friendship 
brought  you,  so  soon,  regret  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  no,"  she  whispered  after  the  long- 
ensuing  pause,  silence  in  which  the  question  seemed 
to  linger  between  them,  desiring  answer.  "  To-day 
seems  to  have  brought  me  so  much,  and — to  have 
robbed  me  of  so  much.  Love  between  us  is  so 
hopeless — all  so  impossible  and  wrong." 

"  Yes," — he  was  staring  past  her  now,  perhaps  at 
debonair  Ned  Kelly,  smiling  out  of  the  smoke- 
blackened  frame  on  the  white-washed  wall.  "  Yes, 
it  is  hopeless  and  impossible  and  wrong." 

He  was  silent  an  instant,  thinking  deeply. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about — yourself  ?  "  said  Rose- 
mary slowly.  "  Somehow  I  have  always  wanted 
to  know — I  don't  know  why." 

"  You  know  why — now,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes."  Her  voice  trembled  a  little.  She  had 
a  habit  of  faltering  sometimes  in  her  speech,  of 
just  perceptibly  hesitating  before  a  word,  a  habit 
that  had  been  her  mother's,  Bevington  said. 

"  What  is  it  you  would  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  she  faltered. 

He  nodded. 

"  Well," — he  paused,  half-smiled,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders — "  I  told  you  that  I  came  from  the 
ranks.  My  people  were  tradesfolk.  I  followed  in 
their  footsteps  for  a  while.  My  father  died  when  I 
was  a  mere  boy,  and  I  had  to  work  for  my  mother." 

He  spread  out  his  hands  before  him,  and  looked 
at  them  reflectively — at  their  whiteness,  their 
polished  finger-nails.  "  Those  hands  know  what  it 
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is  to  have  worked.  They  never  allow  my  frail, 
delicate  mother  to  want :  they  toiled  for  her  early 
and  late,  when  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  went. 
.  .  .  Then  my  mother  died,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
I  have  always  been  alone  since.  ...  I  grew  up 
among  strangers,  my  one  desire  always  to  succeed, 
to  fight  my  way.  Through  all  the  intervening  years 
between  poverty  and  comfort,  between  failure  and 
success,  I  fought  my  way  alone,  unaided." 

The  dogged,  indomitable  look  that  his  friends 
and  enemies  always  called  the  "  night-before-the- 
election  "  look  flashed  into  his  eyes  and  strengthened 
his  face. 

"  Everything  that  I  have  to-day,  I  earned  ;  every- 
thing that  I  am,  I  made  myself." 

His  voice  rang  as  he  said  the  last  words,  his  head 
tilted  proudly,  with  the  pride  of  the  well-bred,  self- 
made  man.  His  eyes  glancing  back  over  the  road 
of  recollection,  shone  clear. 

"  Nothing  has  ever  daunted  me,"  he  went  on. 
''  Opposition  has  only  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  a 
fresh  spurt  of  energy,  has  aroused  all  my  fighting 
instincts — and  I  have  won  through." 

Yes,  he  had  won  through.  She  knew  that,  even 
with  her  limited  political  knowledge ;  that  his 
political  enemies  respected  him,  that  the  weaker 
among  them  feared  him.  The  Opposition  pointed 
to  him  proudly,  to  his  masterpieces  of  oratory,  his 
power  of  hammering  home  a  point  in  a  debate, 
and  instinctively  looking  to  him  when  a  Government 
member  flung  out  a  taunt  that  demanded  crushing 
reply. 
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And  John  Chambers-Hartley  was  always  there 
—John  Chambers-Hartley,  who  had  worked  himself 
up  from  the  position  of  a  coal-heaver  to  that  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of  the  day  ;  whose 
personality  was  so  great  that,  outside  the  House, 
members  of  all  shades  of  opinion  called  him  friend 
and  were  proud  of  his  friendship. 

"  You  have  won  through,"  repeated  Rosemary 
softly,  all  the  inner  fire  of  her  youth  and  ambition 
ablaze.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  only  to  put 
out  your  hand,  and  anything  that  you  desire  is 
yours." 

He  leaned  towards  her,  and  she  flushed  suddenly 
— remembering.  Her  eyes,  startled,  met  his  and 
fell  swiftly.  Her  heart  beat  wildly. 

"  All  but  you,"  he  said  softly  ;  and  then,  slowly  : 
"  There  is  something  else  that  you  should  know. 
In  my  early  boyhood  I  met  a  girl,  then  immeasurably 
far  above  me  in  position.  Her  people  were  poor, 
but,  in  their  way,  proud.  I  was  working  my  way 
up,  educating  myself,  poring  over  books  I  could 
ill  afford,  by  the  light  of  a  cheap  kerosene  lamp. 
People  spoke,  even  then,  of  the  future  before  me 
They  hoped  I  would  attain  it."  His  voice  rose- 
again.  "  I  knew  I  would  attain  it.  Determination 
I  had,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  egotism.  I  burned 
with  what  I  have  heard  Whayte  describe  in  the 
House,  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  youth  caught  in 
the  specious  toils  of  Labour  oratory  and  Socialistic 
literature."  He  shrugged  his  great  shoulders.  "  Call 
it  what  they  will,  I  looked  to  the  future,  and  I  saw 
the  road  of  destiny.  It  wound  on  upward  ;  and 
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the  music  that  went  with  me  as  I  climbed  was  not  of 
lute-strings.  The  sound  of  marching  was  that  of 
high-collared,  top-hatted,  and  white-handed  gentle- 
men, keeping  time  languidly  to  the  chanting  of  their 
constituencies  :  it  was  a  deeper  note.  There  was 
the  clarion  call  of  life  throbbing  through  it.  It 
was  the  march  of  the  workers,  the  grand  Marseil- 
laise of  the  pick-axe,  and  the  sledge-hammer,  the 
axe  ringing  in  the  silent  woods,  and  the  clanking 
of  chains  as  the  plough  turned  the  furrow  of  the 
long-neglected  land.  It  was  the  voice  of  Australia 
calling  to  the  Sons  of  Australia,  crying  aloud  for 
her  heritage  of  freedom,  for  unbiassed  minds,  for 
other  than  time-serving,  self-seeking  politicians, 
who  cling  to  the  skirts  of  any  dominant  power,  and 
who  sell  not  only  their  questionable  honour,  but  the 
religious  beliefs  of  themselves  and  their  ancestors. 
Across  the  rising  flood  of  his  eloquence  came 
another  call — the  call  of  the  hour. 

They  counted  the  strokes  that  fell,  harshly 
rustily  ;  and  it  was  as  if  each  stroke  fell  between 
them  like  a  sword  of  separation. 

They  said  little  to  each  other  until  they  were  in 
the  car  again,  spinning  along  the  sunset-flooded 
road,  the  innkeeper  looking  after  them  with  a 
contented  smile,  and  his  wife  with  a  sigh  that  the 
days  of  romantic  youth  were  past. 

The  wind,  fresh  and  cool,  blew  in  from  the  south- 
ward.    The   road   ran   yellowly   before   them,    not 
another  vehicle  in  sight,  but  far  off  a  faint  cloud 
of  dust  denoted  a  flock  of  sheep. 
"  We  will  be  home  in  less  than  an  hour,  now," 
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he  said   once    when    they   had    long    left  the   inn 
behind  them. 

Her  thick,  dark  lashes  swept  her  cheeks,  and  her 
red  lips  quivered  uncertainly.  She  said  nothing. 

"  I  began  to  tell  you  about  Alice,"  he  said  very 
slowly.  "  She  was  part  of  my  youth,  of  the  ambition 
and  desires  of  that  youth.  She  was  a  few  years 
older  than  myself,  therefore  to  boyish  ideals  all  the 
more  desirable.  When  I  went  away  I  wrote  to  her, 
sent  her  a  letter  because  I  felt  it  presumptuous  to 
go  personally.  She  might  have  scorned  me,  I  told 
myself,  over  and  over  again.  If  she  scorned  the 
letter  I  would  not  know,  for  I  would  be  gone  from 
the  district  when  it  reached  her.  Vaguely  I  felt 
she  would  be  there  when  I  came  back.  She  was 
one  of  several  girls,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  marrying  family.  When  I  was  a  lad,  she  was 
above  me  in  every  way." 

There  was  a  silence,  full  of  significance  for  at 
least  the  woman  beside  him. 

"  Afterwards — I  went  back  when  my  feet  were 
firmly  on  the  ladder.  She  had  waited  for  me  all  those 
years  .  .  .  evidently  content  with  my  letters  of  ex- 
planation, and  so  we  were  married.  I  wanted  a 
home  when  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  day  was 
over,  somewhere  to  go  when  I  was  weary  and 
needed  the  help  and  comfort  that  only  the  woman 
a  man  loves  can  give.  Once,"  he  added  wearily, 
"  I  believed  that  any  good  woman  could 
make  a  home.  .  .  .  You  know  what  the  world 
about  me  knows,"  he  said,  almost  savagely.  "  The 
house  is  there,  I  sleep  there,  I  have  most  of  my 
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meals  there.  What  few  minutes  my  wife  can  spare 
from  her  numerous  associations  she  gives  to  me. 
We  are  reputed  to  be  an  ideal  couple,  because  we 
present  to  the  world  gracious,  smiling  masks.  We 
have  never  quarrelled,  in  spite  of  the  one  great 
difference  of  opinion  that,  like  the  hand  of  Fate, 
slowly,  and  unknown  to  Alice,  has  thrust  us  apart." 

"  And — that  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Only  a  fashionable  fault,  after  all,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "  My  wife  loves  cats,  animals  of  all 
kinds.  She  is  an  active,  an  energetic — shall  I  say 
a  notorious  ? — member  of  every  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  anything  with  four  legs — 
and — she  hates  children." 

She  lifted  her  dark  eyes  slowly  and  looked  at 
him. 

His  voice  was  no  longer  that  of  man  or  parlia- 
mentarian, it  was  that  of  a  child — her  child,  something 
whispered  within  her — her  child  as  well  as  lover, 
just  as  every  man  is  to  the  woman  who  loves  him. 

Her  hand  went  out  instinctively,  and  his  dis- 
engaged one  closed  passionately  over  it. 

"  I  used  to  tell  myself,  Rosemary,  even  up  to 
lately" — the  bitterness  was  gone  from  his  voice 
now — "  I  used  to  tell  myself  that  temptations  such 
as  come  to  and  defeat  most  men  would  have  no 
part  in  my  life.  I  lived  to  make  the  most  of  my 
life,  the  most  of  my  opportunities.  There  was 
always  something  wanting,  however ;  there  was 
some  emptiness  in  all  fulfilment,  some  sense  of 
mockery  beneath  the  brilliance.  I  went  to  Tas- 
mania when  the  season  was  closed,  because  Alice 
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was  out  of  town  with  some  of  her  friends,  and  the 
home  to  me  would  have  been  a  tomb." 

His  hand  closed  tightly  over  hers. 

"  Did  Fate  send  me  there  ?  "  he  said.  "  All  life 
seemed  wanting  until  I  met — you." 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  shrank  a  little  from 
him,  and  he  felt  her  little  gloved  hand  flutter 
within  his. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  whispered  slowly.  "  It  wasn't 
—then !  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  then,"  he  said  emphatically.  "  In 
the  moment  when  I  looked  across  that  room,  with 
its  grim  atmosphere,  and  saw  you  standing  there, 
so  slim  and  tall,  your  eyes  so  full  of  dread,  of 
questioning.  Do  you  remember  ?  " 

Yes,  she  remembered  well. 

"  I  had  read  of  girls  like  you,"  he  said,  leaning 
nearer,  and  his  hand  closed  tightly  over  hers.  "  I 
had  never  met  them  outside  books.  I  had  never 
expected  to  meet  them.  I  felt  they  would  not  have 
interested  me  if  I  had.  All  the  vague  hunger  of 
years  became  a  definite,  tangible  thing  when  I  saw 
you.  You  were  so  womanly  and  sweet,  so  simple 
and  sincere.  I  said  to  myself  the  night  that  I  first 
saw  you  :  '  This  is  my  real  mate — the  woman 
whom  I  have  always  unconsciously  longed  for. 
This  is  my  woman,  to  whom  I  come  too  late.'  ' 

He  loosed  her  hand  then,  and  his  mouth  grew 
tender,  although  still  set  in  a  firm,  brooding  line. 

They  came  up  with  the  plodding  flock,  and  he 
slowed  to  thread  a  way  through  the  startled  sheep  ', 
but  at  last  they  were  clear. 
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Hartley  released  the  clutch,  and  the  car  leaped 
forward,  and  once  more  the  deserted  country  road 
was  before  them,  opening  out  now,  however,  on  to 
smaller  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with  houses 
with  the  unmistakable  print  of  Suburbia  all  over 
them — tiny  ornamental  porches,  squat  towers,  and 
all  the  cheap  airs  of  smartness.  Later  on  they  would 
come  to  the  outer  suburbs  themselves,  to  the  region 
of  thickly-clustering,  jerry-built  villas  and  mansions. 
It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  when  one  saw,  at  rare 
intervals,  an  old-fashioned,  squarely-built  house, 
with  its  restful  garden  square,  and  its  quiet,  grey 
roof  shimmering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

He  turned  to  find  that  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

The  excitement  and  the  adventure  of  the  day 
were  gone.  Shadow  was  creeping  over  the  world 
about  them,  shadow  over  both  their  hearts.  With 
misty  eyes  she  saw  blurringly  his  lonely  life  ;  the 
loneliness  of  her  own  life  helped  her  to  understand  ; 
and  with  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice  innate  in  sex, 
she  thought  of  him  alone. 

"  Don't  cry,  dear,"  he  said  softly.  "  After  all, 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  remember,  as  I  selfishly 
demanded  a  little  while  ago.  Forget  to-day — and 
forget  me." 

"  If — I  could,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  then 
sat  silent,  her  breath  coming  hard,  her  head  bent. 

"  Rosemary — dear,"  he  said.  His  strong  hand 
went  to  hers,  remorseful,  protecting.  "  There  is 
all  the  future  before  you — with  somebody  else." 
His  voice  broke.  "  That  last  thought  is  one  that 
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rises  insistently  through  my  brain.     God  !    How  I 
love  you,   Rosemary  !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  !  "  she  cried  suddenly,  and  whispered 
like  a  child.  "  I  am  afraid." 

His  hand  closed  on  hers  reassuringly. 

"Not  of  me,  dear?  Do  not  be  a  raid  of  me. 
You  will  never  have  need — never — never  !  " 

"  Not — of  you.  Of  love — of  the  future — of  every- 
thing 1 "  she  cried. 

The  car  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk.  He  turned 
to  her,  very  pale. 

"  Dear  !  "  he  cried,  stretching  both  hands  out  to 
her ;  but  she  drew  away. 

"  I  know  so  little  of  life,"  she  faltered.  "  I  know 
so  little  of  men.  If  you  were  not — if  you  were 
free- 

"  If  I  were  free  ?  "  he  questioned  hoarsely. 

"  There  would  be — happiness  for  us  both,  perhaps. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  It  is  not  to  be.  I  shall  meet 
you — among  people  ;  I  shall  see  you  often,  and 
you  will  see  me  ;  and  each  of  us  will  know  what  is 
in  the  heart  of  each  other.  That  is  all." 

"  That  is  all,"  he  said.  He  felt  that  the  shining 
road  had  come  to  a  dead  end.  And  then  : 

"  You  will  marry  Byron,   Rosemary  ?  " 

"  Byron  ?     He  has  never  asked  me." 

"  But  he  will."  His  mouth  was  a  grim,  repressed 
line. 

"  I  shall  not  marry  him — nor  anybody.  I  shall 
never  marry." 

"  If  that  might  only  be  true,  dear.  But  it  will 
not  be."  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  his  voice 
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dropped.  "  And  I  shall  see  you  go  up  the  aisle 
some  day  in  your  bridal  white — and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  everything — the  dead  end." 

She  lifted  her  face  and  looked  at  him,  the  face 
no  longer  that  of  a  dreaming  child,  of  a  girl  with 
visions,  but  that  of  a  woman,  very  tender  and 
very  sweet. 

He  saw  by  her  eyes,  when  she  looked  beyond 
him,  that  she  was  saying  farewell  to  the  day, 
and  to  him. 

"  After  to-day,"  he  said  hoarsely,  repeating  her 
thoughts  ;  "  yes,  after  to-day,  it  is  good-bye  to  the 
day  and  the  dream." 

"  The  little  foolish,  foolish  dream,"  she  whispered. 

"  Foolish,"  he  sighed,  "  and  wonderful,  and 
evanescent,  as  all  the  great  things  in  life  are.  To- 
morrow, and  in  the  future,  I  shall  have  nothing  but 
the  memory.  Give  me  something,  Rosemary,  that 
will  make  the  memory  sweet.  You  are  my  woman  ; 
you  belong  to  me  :  say  that  you  do,  dear.  Say 
that  you  belong  to  me  ?  "  His  arm  went  about  her 
shaking  shoulders. 

"  I  belong  to  you,"  she  said  sobbingly,  desperately, 
against  her  will. 

"  Give  me  that  which  I  know  you  have  given  no 
other  man,  dear — your  kiss.  In  all  the  years  that 
I  have  to  face  it  will  be  all  that  I  shall  have." 

Her  heart  beat  wildly,  the  long,  dark  lashes  veiled 
her  eyes. 

"  Rosemary." 

He  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  she  crept  into 
them,  feeling  his  heart  pounding  wildly  as  he  crushed 
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her  to  him.  Her  lashes  were  wet  against  his  face, 
hot  with  the  sudden  rain  of  tears. 

"  For  remembrance,"  he  whispered,  and  bent  his 
head.  She  lifted  her  face,  her  eyes  blind  with  tears, 
and  their  lips  met ;  for  one  fleeting  second,  her 
hands  crept  about  his  neck  and  were  clasped  there. 

"  For  remembrance,"  she  said,  "  and  to  say 
farewell." 

Her  lips  swept  his  face — clung  to  his. 

A  moment  later  the  car  sped  on,  along  the  narrow- 
ing road  where  the  shadows  were  clustering  thickly, 
blackly,  now  that  the  sun  had  gone. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AS  Mrs.  Whayte  turned  from  the  window,  after 
having   seen   Hartley   and    Rosemary   whirl 
away,  she  said,  somewhat  grimly  :  "  I  suppose 
Byron  spent  the  morning  with  Millicent." 

Lady  Angela  said  nothing.  Perhaps  she  felt  that 
this  was  one  of  those  moments  when  there  is  nothing 
to  say. 

"  You  heard  her — Rosemary,  I  mean  ?  "  Eliza- 
beth Whayte  began  to  walk  to  and  fro.  "  What 
does  Millicent  think  she  is  going  to  gain  by  it  ?  1 
ask  you  that,  Angela." 

Lady  Angela  stared  out  of  the  window,  and  did 
not  reply. 

"  She  must  know  what  the  whole  world  knows — 
that  Byron  is  head  over  heels  in  love  with  Rose- 
mary." The  old  voice  softened  on  the  last  word. 
"  I  would  like  Rosemary  as  a  daughter,  Angela. 
I  always  longed  for  a  daughter.  God  sent  me 
Byron  instead — and  I  would  not  have  had  it  other- 
wise. And  I  have  often  dreamed  of  Byron's  wife 
— my  son's  wife.  Once,  years  ago,  before  Millicent 

married  Bevington,  I  was  afraid " 

90 
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She  bit  her  lip  as  if  she  had  said  too  much,  even 
to  Angela. 

After  a  while  she  went  on  quietly : 

"  I  have  always  been  fond  of  Millicent ;  I  have 
tried  to  understand  her  in  all  her  moods  ;  I  have 
always  in  my  mind  been  able  to  find  excuses  for  even 
the  most  reckless,  the  most  bizarre  things  she  does 
— but — there  was  never  the  time,  Angela — between 
ourselves,  as  woman  to  woman — there  was  never 
the  time  when  I  looked  forward  to  seeing  Millicent 
as  my  son's  wife  and  as  the  mother  of  his  children.'' 

"  Life,  her  early  training,  her  vivid  beauty,  too 
much  money,  all  these  things  have  helped  to  warp 
an  otherwise  splendid  nature,"  said  Angela.  "  Millie 
has  so  many  good  points,  dear  Mrs.  Whayte." 

"  I  know  that,  Angela  ;  I  know  it  well.  I  am 
the  mother  of  my  son,  the  son  who  once  loved 
Millicent  well." 

"  Once  ?  "  said  Angela  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Once,"  repeated  Mrs.  Whayte  emphatically. 
"  My  boy  loves  Rosemary  as  he  never  loved  Millicent. 
There  is  a  quality  in  it — something  deep  and  tender, 
and  the  paternal  element  of  the  man  who  looks  wisely 
to  the  future.  Byron  has  long  passed  from  that 
stage,  Angela,  when  to  be  in  love  with  love,  or 
temporarily  fascinated  by  beauty,  whether  it  be 
living  or  not,  is  all :  that  is  but  a  milestone  on  the 
road  of  progression.  The  boy  has  gone,  and  with 
him  the  frail,  immature  dreams.  He  is  a  man  now 
— a  man,  with  a  man's  capacity  for  loving." 

"  Has  he  said  anything  to  Rosemary  ?  " 

"  No,   I  do  not  think  so.     He  is  waiting,  half 
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afraid.  She  is  such  a  girl,  such  a  child  after  all, 
Angela.  Some  day  and  very  soon,  however,  I 
know  he  will  speak." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Angela,  after  a  long  pause,  "  that 
Millicent  could  realise  that." 

"  Oh,  Millicent !  "  Elizabeth  Whayte  breathed. 
She  sat  down  suddenly  on  one  of  the  broad,  old- 
fashioned  divans,  tapping  her  cane  a  little  im- 
patiently. "  Like  her  drawing-room,  Millicent  thinks 
it  very  French  and  smart  and  continental  for 
a  married  woman  to  have  an  attendant  dangling 
after  her.  Only  in  this  case " — her  voice  rose 
uncompromisingly — "  in  this  case,  Byron  doesn't 
dangle,  Angela.  Of  late,  he  has  had  to  be  dragged. 
He  has  to  be  told  falsehoods  over  the  telephone. 
Why  do  you  think  he  went  to  lunch  with  Millicent 
to-day  ?  " 

."I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Angela   a  trifle 
wearily. 

She  was  not  thinking  of  Byron,  or  Millicent,  or 
even  of  Rosemary  just  then,  yet  the  circle  of  her 
thoughts  enclosed  them  all. 

"  Because,"  said  Mrs.  Whayte,  "  he  can  talk  of 
Rosemary,  and  will  hear  all  about  what  she  has 
been  doing  since  he  last  saw  her." 

"  I  don't  think  Millicent  will  let  him,"  and  Angela 
laughed  frankly.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she 
will  talk  of  Rosemary,  and  nothing  else  ?  Millie, 
you  must  remember,  is  considered  not  only  a 
brilliant  and  witty  companion,  but  a  very  clever 
woman." 

"  Love   makes   a   man   clever,    too,"    said   Mrs. 
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Whayte  sententiously.  "  Byron  will  find  out 
all  he  wants  to  know.  Love  laughs  at  all 
barriers — and  locksmiths — and  telephone  false- 
hoods." The  little  pause  held  a  world  of  con- 
temptuous meaning. 

"  Life  is  a  jumble,"  sighed  Angela. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Whayte.  "  One  or 
two  people,  selfish  people,  can  cause  such  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  this  old  world.  How  does  it 
run,  Angela  ? 

'  A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long  .  .  . 
Then  there  comes  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again.'  " 

"  Something  like  that."  Angela's  voice  was  weary 
but  non-committal. 

"  Hartley  and  Alice  seem  the  only  ideally  happy 
couple — of  all  our  intimate  friends,  that  is." 

"  Happy  ?  "  queried  Angela  vaguely.  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  they  are.  She  has  no  thought  for  anyone 
else  when  all  is  said  and  done,  and  he  is  wrapped  up 
in  politics,  and  after  that  his  own  home  and  garden. 
Men  who  garden  seem  always  to  make  the  ideal 
husbands,  after  all." 

A  piano-organ  began  to  play  in  the  street.  Angela 
smiled,  and  mechanically  tapped  her  fingers  on  the 
ledge  in  time  to  the  melody.  u  That  old  tune," 
she  sighed.  "  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  relic 
among  those  other  relics." 

"  It  is  a  dead  life,  Angela  dear,"  said  the  older 
woman  gently.  "  Why  don't  you  marry  ?  " 
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Angela's  voice  was  unsteady,  shaken  out  of  its 
usual  calm  :  "I  am  old-fashioned — I  believe  in 
marrying  for  love." 

"  Ah  !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Whayte.  "  You  are 
quite  right,  Angela.  I  felt  that  long  ago,  when 
you  jilted  the  financier.  Few  women,  dear, 
would  have  had  the  courage — knowing  the 
alternative." 

The  street-organ  came  nearer,  and  the  music 
floated  to  them  reedy  and  melancholy,  yet  sweet 
and  insistently  familiar. 

"  You've  heard  the  latest  gossip,  I  suppose, 
about  Lorelei  Lanon  ?  "  Mrs.  Whayte's  voice  was 
low,  uncertain. 

"  Yes." 

"  It  will  not  last  long,  of  course.  She  amuses 
herself,  and  so  quickly  gets  tired  of  all  her  admirers, 
Angela." 

"  She  has  done — in  the  past." 

"  Then  you  have  also  heard  that  they  say  this 
is  more  serious  ?  " 

"  She  has  always  hated  Millicent,"  answered 
Lady  Angela. 

"  Millie's  wit,  her  brilliance,  her  slow,  studied 
insolence  of  manner,  all  have  made  the  Lanon 
woman  furious.  One  night  recently,  at  an 
after-theatre  supper  that  Millicent  gave  at 
Framoni's,  and  at  which  Millicent  had  been 
effusively  polite  to  her,  she  told  a  witty  story, 
something  in  which  a  Spanish  laundry  was  in- 
volved. 

"  She  came  at  last  to  a  point  in  the  story,  made 
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it,  and  then  turned  around  to  the  Lanon  and  asked 
her  (as  if  she  had  forgotten)  what  were  the  Spanish 
words  for  soap  and  blue." 

"  Cruel !  "  murmured  the  older  woman.  "  But 
then,  she  has  had  cause,  she  has  cause.  The  Lanon 
has  caused  a  lot  of  mischief  in  her  time,  Angela. 
And  Bevington  ?  " 

"  He  was  simply  furious." 

"  But  I  hear  he  took  the  Lanon  home,"  said 
Elizabeth  Whayte,  and  she  frowned.  "  Why  does 
he  annoy  Millicent  so,  when  she  is  in  such 
moods  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  took  her  home.  Did  you  see  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Town  Tattler?  Read  the 
easily  understood  hints  about  a  divorce  in  high 
political  circles  !  " 

"  Divorce  !  "  Mrs.  Whayte  was  appalled.  She 
took  a  deep  breath.  And  :  "  Angela,"  she  said, 
"  Angela,  have  you  ever  thought  that  if  such  a 
dreadful  thing  came  to  pass — divorce,  I  mean — 

they  might  even  drag  in— drag  in "  Her  voice 

died  away  in  a  whisper — "  they  might  even  mention 
my  son  ?  " 

"  It  has  all  to  be  faced.  The  innocent  often  have 
to  suffer  for  the  guilty." 

Down  in  the  square  below  some  one  had  flung  a 
penny  to  the  street-musician.  Angela  heard  it 
rattle  on  the  pavement. 

He  began  playing  the  tune  again,  over  and 
over,  a  tune  that  was  grinding  with  maddening 
insistence  into  her  very  brain,  and  at  last  she 
recognised  it. 
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"  Do  you  remember  the  last  waltz  ? 
The  last  waltz  with  me  ? 
I  looked  in  your  eyes  divine 
And  felt  your  heart  beating  near  mine. 
Do  you  remember  the  last  waltz  ? 
The  last  waltz  with  me  ?  .  .  " 


Ah  !   how  she  remembered  that  night ! 

Vice-royalty  had  been  there — it  was  during  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  most  gaiety-loving  Governors — 
and  the  great  ballroom  was  packed  almost  to 
suffocation,  and  she  and  her  partner,  the  Man  Who 
Mattered  Most  in  all  the  world,  had  managed  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  crush  and  find  a  cool 
nook  in  the  conservatory. 

She  was  a  debutante  in  a  white  gown,  with  her 
hair  (her  one  glory,  her  beauty-blessed  sisters  said) 
drawn  simply  back,  its  soft  waves  framing  her  young, 
eager  face  ;  and  she  sat  there,  listening  to  the  music, 
every  note  echoing  and  re-echoing  in  her  joyous 
heart.  She  was  happy  ;  he  was  happy,  too — he, 
so  young  and  tall,  eager-eyed,  the  most  eligible 
parti  of  the  season. 

She  did  not  care  for  that.  Were  he  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse,  what  would  it  matter  ?  Her  sisters 
had  married  for  money,  all  of  them  ;  they  expected 
that  she  also  would  do  so.  Condescendingly  they 
had  picked  out  for  her  a  hideous  little  Jew 
financier  who  could  not  give  her  the  position 
and  name  they  had  attained,  but  who  would 
certainly  be  only  too  pleased  to  lay  his  wealth 
at  her  feet  in  return  for  the  social  position  her 
name  would  give  him. 
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"  Angela  " — the  Man  Who  Mattered  Most  in  all 
the  world  bent  forward  suddenly,  his  eyes  alight, 
his  strong  hand  closing  over  that  ringless  hand  of 
hers—"  Angela " 

She  did  not  breathe,  as  she  lifted  her  shy  face  to 
his,  her  eyes  like  stars,  her  little  hand  trembling, 
and 

The  band  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  laughing 
crowd  swept  through  the  open  doorway  into  the 
conservatory,  clamouring  for  ices,  for  cool  drinks, 
for  lost  fans. 

An^'eddy  of  the  crowd  swept  a  group  of  four 
towards  them,  first  and  foremost  the  fat  duchess 
who  nearly  every  season  succeeded  in  towing  a 
rich  debutante  into  the  matrimonial  port. 

There  was  a  girl  with  her — a  wonderful,  delicate 
creature,  all  white  and  gold,  with  alluring  eyes  and 
long,  dark  lashes  that  drooped  shyly  one  moment, 
to  flash  coquettishly  the  next.  She  had  always  the 
same  effect  on  man  or  woman  at  first  meeting,  this 
slim,  beautiful  creature  in  virginal  white.  She  went 
to  one's  head  like  wine. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  the 
fat  duchess  was  saying  effusively  to  the  Man 
Who  Mattered  Most.  She  shot  anything  but  a 
friendly  glance  at  the  Lady  Angela,  before  her 
beady  eyes  went  swiftly  back  to  Lady  Angela's 
partner.  "  I  want  to  present  you  to  a  little 
friend  of  mine,  my  dear  boy.  This  is  little 
Miss  Millicent " 

She  heard  no  more,  for  behind  the  Duchess  and 
the  vision  in  white  and  gold,  was  the  dark,  saturnine 
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face  of  the  financier,  his  eyes  agleam  with  mingled 
triumph  and  pleasure. 

She  did  not  marry  the  Jew,  but — 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  last  waltz  ? 
The  last  waltz  with  me  ? 
I  looked  in  your  eyes  divine, 
I  felt  your  heart  beating  ..." 

"  But  if  Rosemary  and  Byron  are  married  then, 
and  the  divorce  should  come  to  pass,  the  world 
could  say  nothing  ?  " 

Who  was  Rosemary  ?  The  name  was  dimly 
familiar.  Was  it  that  girl  who,  a  moment  ago,  was 
sitting  in  the  conservatory,  eager-eyed,  quivering 
with  happiness  ? 

Lady  Angela  put  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes.  She 
did  not  know  that,  when  she  drew  it  away  again, 
her  fingers  were  wet. 

"  Anyhow,  Angela  dear,  I'm  not  going  to  worry. 
What  is  to  be,  will  be.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  there's  hardly  likely  to  be  a  scandal,  save 
on  Bevington's  side." 

"  Bevington  !  " 

A  mist  cleared  away  from  Lady  Angela's  eyes. 

Mrs.  Whayte  was  still  seated  on  the  divan,  tapping 
her  cane  more  cheerfully  now. 

"  And,  of  course,  I  for  one  would  never  turn 
against  Millicent,  although  I  do  not  believe  in 
divorce.  It  will  be  Millicent  without  doubt,  who 
will  take  the  initiative.  As  for  William,  I  have 
always  been  so  fond  of  William.  He  did  show 
promise  once  of  turning  out  better  all  round,  didn't 
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he,    Angela  ?     You   remember   William   before   he 
married  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  remember,"  said  Lady  Angela. 

There  was  a  long,  oval  mirror  hanging  on  the 
wall  opposite. 

She  found  herself  looking  curiously,  unrecog- 
nisingly,  at  a  little  woman,  colourless,  almost 
dowdy. 

"  And  Millicent — she  broke  a  good  many  hearts, 
they  said,  when  she  announced  her  engagement, 
Angela." 

"  Yes — they  said  so." 

"  But  now  to  think  of  it.  Barely  seven  years 
married  :  only  seven  years,  Angela  dear  !  " 

"  It  does  seem  longer,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Angela. 
She  was  trying  not  to  look  at  that  white-faced, 
dowdy  little  woman  in  the  mirror — brown  made 
hideous  and  pasty,  and  added  age  to — whose  faded 
eyes  held  such  a  world  of  pain. 

"  I  could  always  welcome  William.  I  have 
always  liked  him  so,  Angela.  But  I  could  not 
welcome  her." 

"Her?" 

"  Lorelei  Lanon.  For  of  course  he  will  marry 
her,  Angela.  William  was  always  so  quixotic  and 
loyal." 

Lady  Angela  was  fumbling  at  her  veil,  pulling 
it  below  her  chin  with  unsteady  fingers,  and  rising. 

"  I  have  stayed  so  late,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Whayte  switched  on  the  electric  light. 

"  Well,  if  you  must,  Angela,  you  must.  You 
will  let  me  know  if  you  hear  anything  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  will  let  you  know."  She  was  taking  a 
long  time,  it  seemed  to  her,  to  button  her  glove. 
"  Millicent  and  Rosemary  are  going  away,  with  a 
party,  to  Colombo  in  a  few  weeks,  however.  There 
will  be  nothing  done  in  the  interim." 

"  I  did  not  know  Rosemary  was  going.  Who 
are  in  the  party  ?  " 

"  Just  Millicent  and  Rosemary.  Millicent  wanted 
me  to  go." 

"  And  you  should."  Elizabeth  Whayte  looked 
at  her  quickly,  affectionately.  "  Now  I  come  to 
look  critically  at  you,  Angela,  you  are  looking  far 
from  well.  You  are  very  tired,  almost  haggard- 
looking  to-day.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Aunt-itis,  Millicent  calls  it." 

"  Do  take  care  of  yourself,  dear.  Are  you  sure 
you  are  feeling  all  right  ?  " 

"  At  my  time  of  life,"  said  Angela,  and  now  she 
looked  straight  and  bravely  at  that  weary,  faded 
woman  in  the  mirror  ;  "at  my  time  of  life  one 
cannot  expect  to  have  the  feelings  nor  the  health 
of  youth." 

"  My  dear  Angela,"  Mrs.  Whayte  protested,  "  and 
everyone  says  you  wear  so  well.  .  .  .  Will  you 
have  a  taxi  ?  I  can  send  Sarah  to  the  stand  at 
the  corner." 

"  Yes,  do." 

It  seemed  an  hour  before  she  was  in  its  kindly 
shelter,  and  there  came  the  blessed  healing  rain 
of  tears. 

Years  ago  a  girl  had  scorned  to  shed  them,  had 
thrust  her  face  against  the  pillow,  the  night  before 
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one  never-to-be-forgotten  wedding ;  but  now  a 
woman,  a  little  faded  woman,  in  a  brown  dress  and 
a  hat  three  seasons  out  of  date,  sobbed  her  heart  out 
against  the  worn  cushions  of  a  shabby  taxi ;  while 
the  reedy  organ  ground  out  : 

"  O,  don't  you  remember  the  last  waltz  ? 
The  last  waltz  . 


CHAPTER    IX 

"  Hardest  of  all  to  meet  like  strangers, 
To  hide  each  thought,  with  never  a  word 
To  tell  how  deeply  the  heart  is  stirred." 

"  QO    we    are    off    to    Ceylon,"    said    Millicent 

^  blithely.  "  To  the  land  of  spicy  breezes 
where  only  man  is  vile,  or  something 
like  that." 

They  all  laughed — that  group  in  the  music-room. 
That  they  were  intimate  friends  of  Millicent  was 
denoted  by  the  fact  that  the  air  was  blue-grey  with 
the  smoke  of  cigarettes,  and  the  subtle  scent  of 
the  Rose  du  Barri  cigarettes  the  ladies  affected 
was  very  much  in  evidence. 

"  How  long  will  you  be  away  ?  "  asked  someone. 
''  Never  been  there,  but  it's  nearly  half  way  to 
the  old  country,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Nearly  a  fortnight  at  sea  going,  and  a  fort- 
night back,"  said  Millicent.  "  That's  a  month, 
almost,  then  three  weeks  or  a  month  there.  How 
will  you  all  live  without  me  ?  " 

IO2 
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She  was  pouring  out  tea  for  two  or  three  late- 
comers on  this  special  day  of  the  week  when  only 
her  intimates  were  admitted. 

"  We  shan't  live,  but  we'll  send  you  the 
papers  regularly,  and  you  can  scan  the  obituary 
notices." 

Millicent  shuddered  delicately.  "  I  hate  to  hear 
the  word.  I  hate  to  think  that  such  terrible  things 
are  inevitable — wrinkles,  and  creaking  bones,  and 
death." 

"  Is  your  niece  going  with  you  ?  "  asked  a  new- 
comer. 

"  She  is."  Millicent  looked  at  him  with  a  mis- 
chievous gleam  in  her  eye,  under  which  he 
reddened  and  smiled  embarrassedly.  "  But  here 
she  is,  so  you  can  ask  her  all  about  it.  Come 
in,  Rosemary  !  " 

The  purple  curtains,  where  for  a  second  the  girl 
had  been  hesitating,  fell  softly  into  place  as  she 
came  forward. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  went  on  Millicent. 
"  Tea  ?  " 

"  I've  been  entertaining  Mrs.  Chambers-Hartley," 
the  girl  said,  a  trifle  wearily.  "  She  and  two  vice- 
presidents  of  some  society  called  on  you,  but  I  knew 
that  you  wouldn't  care  to  be  disturbed.  I  happened 
to  be  crossing  the  hall  just  as  they  came  to  the 
door,  and  when  Charles  had  said  you  were  not  at 

home Would  you  have  liked  her  to  have 

come  up  ?  " 

"  Hardly,"  laughed  Millicent.  "  How  pale  you 
are  to-day,  child  !  Tea  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  the  girl  wearily,  and  then  :  "  Yes, 
I  think  I  will.  I  don't  believe  I  had  any  down- 
stairs. They  were  so  intent  in  interesting  me  in 
a  new  scheme." 

"  Cats  ?  " 

"  No.     Parrots." 

"  Parrots  !     Oh,  poor,  dear  Alice  !  " 

"  Poor  dear  John  !  "  maintained  one  of  the  ladies 
stoutly.  "  Can  anyone  tell  me  if  legislation  is  ever 
likely  to  be  introduced  by  which  parrots  may  be 
made  a  ground  for  divorce  ?  " 

"  Or  Pomeranians  ?  Or  Pekingese  ?  "  Milli- 
cent's  voice  sounded  a  little  mirthlessly,  as  if 
the  word  divorce  had  rung  like  a  knell  in  the 
room. 

"  I  hear  footsteps  on  the  stairs,"  said  some  one. 
"  Can  it  be — er — the  parrot-fanciers  ?  " 

"  Let's  hope  not,"  said  his  hostess  in  horror  that 
was  not  all  assumed. 

She  breathed  an  exaggerated  sigh  of  relief  as 
Byron  Whayte  entered,  followed  by  John  Chambers- 
Hartley. 

"  We  were  just  going  to  have  some  singing," 
she  asserted  daringly  as  she  rose  to  greet 
them. 

"  And  the  song  ?  "  asked  Hartley  lightly.  He 
tried  not  to  look  at  Rosemary,  who  was  seated  by 
the  tea-table,  her  face  a  little  turned  away,  with 
two  of  the  men  talking  to  her,  and  another 
assiduously  waiting  on  her. 

"  It  was  a  hymn,  really,"  Millicent  said  gravely 
"  It  begins  : 
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'  Had  I  the  wings  of  a  parrot, 
I  would  fly,  far,  far  away- 


To  the  isle  of  Man  .  .  .  for  preference.'  " 

"  By  Jove,  that's  neat !  "  whispered  D'Aubray, 
"  but  daring,  what  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  one  of  the  others  drily.  "  Hartley 
doesn't  know  what  she  was  referring  to,  in  any 
case." 

Rosemary  smiled  faintly.  Byron  came  over, 
leaving  Hartley  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  hostess, 
and  the  group  surrounding  her. 

"  You  are  not  looking  very  well,  Rosemary,"  he 
said  with  concern. 

"  The  summer  has  tired  me,"  she  confessed,  "  and 
during  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  indoors  a 
great  deal,  preparing  for  the  flitting  to  Ceylon, 
you  know." 

"  Then  you  are  really  going  ?  "  His  boyish 
face  fell. 

"  Tea  ?  "  called  Millicent.  "  Byron  .  .  .  come 
over  here  for  yours." 

He  had  to  obey. 

Rosemary  never  once  looked  down  the  long  room 
where  Millicent  sat,  puffing  her  scented  cigarette, 
and  listening  interestedly  to  D'Aubray. 

"  Three  weeks — three  weeks,"  Rosemary  was 
saying  to  herself.  "  Three  weeks  since  the  day  !  " 
And  he  had  never  been  there  since  !  The  fleeting 
glimpse  of  his  face  as  he  came  into  the  room 
with  Byron  Whayte,  had  showed  her  that  it 
was  very  worn  and  weary,  as  if  he  were  working 
too  hard. 
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Somehow,  like  a  lightning  flash,  the  girl's  thoughts 
forsook  her  surroundings  and  went  back  to  Ben 
Glothian  ;  lived  in  a  second  the  days  that  were  the 
beads  of  a  dull  and  meaningless  rosary  ;  and  rested 
at  that  day  of  days  when,  in  the  musty,  little-used 
sitting-room,  with  its  horsehair  furniture  and  wild 
flowers,  and  its  white,  crocheted  antimacassars,  the 
whole  course  of  her  life  had  been  changed. 

That  day  had  been  as  a  flood  unexpected,  over- 
whelming ;  when  it  had  passed,  the  little  stream  of 
the  past  was  no  more,  the  old  things  of  old  days 
were  no  more  ;  and  she  was  borne  into  a  world 
of  which  she  had  only  dreamed  —  a  world  that 
she  knew  was  to  be  all  certainty,  all  surety,  all 
stability. 

That  was  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  now — she  was  not 
sure  of  any  of  her  feelings — save  one — sure  of  the 
world  about  her,  sure  of  happiness. 

She  had  met  many  people  in  the  interval ;  she 
had  gone  through  the  usual  series  of  country-house 
visits,  balls,  parties,  receptions ;  autumn  and 
winter  had  passed  all  too  swiftly,  and  now  summer 
and  its  round  of  gaiety  was  drawing  lingeringly  to 
a  close,  and  Millicent  Bevington  had  settled  this 
trip  to  Colombo,  or  Honolulu — anywhere,  so  long 
as  it  meant  change.  Rosemary  had  been  fussed 
over,  openly  praised,  made  the  sensation  of  the 
hour,  and  it  had  all  passed  her,  as  if  it  had  not 
been. 

D'Aubray  had  proposed  to  her,  as  had  been 
expected,  and  had  been  refused,  as  Millicent  had 
not  expected.  Rumour  said  the  same  thing  of  two 
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other  men,  and  Millicent,  characteristically  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  had  said  one  day,  a  trifle  sneeringly  : 

"  Still  waiting  for  the  Prince  Charming,  my  dear 
Rosemary  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  night,  long  ago, 
and  her  feverish  :  "  Marry  only  for  love  .  .  .  wait 
for  the  Prince  .  .  .  even  if  he  never  comes." 

Poor  Millicent  !  With  her  swiftly  changing  moods, 
her  frothy  brilliance,  her  beauty,  and  her  unhappi- 
ness.  As  for  Bevington  himself,  Bevington,  who 
had  once  been  "  Brilliant  Billy  Bevington,"  had 
been  for  years  simply  and  significantly  known  as 
"  Millicent's  husband."  That  gave  him  his  place 
in  the  domestic  economy. 

Lately  Rosemary  had  become  aware  that  there 
was  some  hidden  change  in  him,  and  in  the  house- 
hold ;  in  that  breakfast-table  scene,  though  no 
name  had  been  mentioned,  she  had  instinctively 
and  shrinkingly  known  from  whom  his  letter  had 
come  ;  yet  Millicent  always  carelessly  kissed  and 
made  much  of  the  woman  in  question,  as  if  no 
bitter  thought  seethed  in  her  mind. 

It  was  all  strange,  unaccountable,  unexpected. 

For  relief,  she  thought  of  her  friends  —  the 
women,  first. 

Lady  Angela  Routney,  with  her  quiet,  well-bred 
manner,  her  air  of  dignity  and  pride  in  spite  of 
her  comparative  poverty,  stood  out  distinctly,  as 
the  quiet  mountain  stands  out  from  a  land  peopled 
and  teeming  with  hurrying,  ever-moving  life. 
Elizabeth  Whayte,  Byron's  mother,  came  next, 
sweet  and  old-fashioned  ;  and  Rosemary  thought 
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of  her  gratefully,  as  if  she  had  just  opened  a  secret 
drawer,  whence  issued  the  mingled  perfume  of  cedar 
and  faded  violets. 

Alice  Chambers-Hartley — she  and  Rosemary  had 
never  come  near  to  each  other  in  that  year  of 
acquaintanceship,  had  never  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  convention  and  courtesy  required.  With- 
out knowing  why,  each  instinctively  felt  a  secret 
antagonism  to  the  other.  But  the  barrier  was  there. 
Alice  had  remarked  fretfully  once  or  twice — in  the 
big,  lonely,  childless  home  its  cheerful  former  owner 
had  christened  "  Happy  Dale,"  without  thoughts 
of  possible  future  occupants — that  she  hated  people 
with  green  eyes. 

She  had  repeated  the  same  thing  once  or  twice 
to  her  husband  while  he  scanned  his  morning 
paper,  and  she  spoke  always  in  the  same  fretful, 
aggrieved  tone ;  but  if  John  Chambers-Hartley 
heard,  he  made  no  sign  or  comment. 

Rosemary  looked  over  to  the  group  beside  Milli- 
cent.  Byron  she  saw  first.  Yes,  she  would  have 
liked  Byron  for  a  friend.  He  was  frank  and  open, 
and  he  had  made  her  think  ;  but  their  friendship 
had  not  grown — owing,  perhaps,  to  Millicent's 
hostility.  That  Millicent  was  hostile,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for,  by  the  most  natural  means,  she 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  young  people  apart.  It 
could  not  be  all  chance,  that  every  time  Byron 
called,  Rosemary  was  sent  out  of  the  way — now  to 
the  Park  with  the  children,  now  a-shopping  for 
Millicent.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  Rosemary  laughed. 
Then  she  grew  sad,  so  sad,  for  Byron  moved,  and 
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the  girl  saw  the  bent,  greying  head  of  John 
Hartley  —  greying,  almost  white,  indeed,  over 
one  temple,  and  the  rugged  face  so  tired  and 
worn. 

"  Don't  you  care  for  flowers  ?  " 
Rosemary    looked    up.      Australia's    latest-born 
genius   was   before   her.     Australia    boasts    a   new 
genius  once  a  week  regularly. 

"  Don't  you  care  for  flowers  ?  "  the  genius 
repeated. 

"  Flowers  ?  "  she  queried  vaguely.     "  Why,  I  love 
them  !  "  she  cried  quickly.     "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
if  I  like  flowers  ?  " 
He  coloured  shyly. 

"  I  sent  you  some  this  morning.  They  are  not 
the  best  in  the  world,  for  the  florists  seem  only  to 
have  autumn  leaves." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said.  "  I  didn't  know  you  had 
sent  me  flowers.  Thank  you  so  much.  I  suppose 
Fifine  has  put  them  in  my  room,  and  forgotten  to 
tell  me." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry — really — that  you're  off  to 
Ceylon,"  he  went^on.  "  I  wish  I  were  included  in 
the  party." 

"  It's  really  not  a  party,"  said  Rosemary.  "  Mrs. 
Chambers-Hartley  was  to  come,  but  quite  suddenly 
she  altered  her  mind." 

She  turned  to  speak  to  Byron,  who  had  descended 
on  the  group  and  determinedly  taken  the  chair 
next  to  her. 

"  Doesn't  want  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  divorce 
case,  I  suppose,"  said  D'Aubray,  sotto  voce.  "  I 
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wonder  how  many  women  friends  will  stand  beside 
the  fair  Millicent  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  the  genius.  "  It  will  never  come 
to  anything.  Besides,  it  is  only  Mrs.  Bevington 
who  has  grounds  for  divorce.  And  she  won't  do 
it,  for  the  children's  sake." 

"  Oh,  the  children  !  "  grunted  D'Aubray.  "  They 
don't  count  in  the  scheme  of  things." 

"  Miss  Wildwood,"  said  Byron,  "I'm  sorry  you 
are  going." 

"  You've  said  that  before,"  she  remarked  sweetly  ; 
"  or  somebody  else  who  sat  in  that  chair  said  it 
more  than  once." 

He  contemplated  her  ruefully. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  remember  anything 
I  have  said  to  you,"  he  questioned.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  all  the  very  nice  and  sincere  things  I 
said  to  you,  and  you  said  to  me,  when  we  first 
met  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them,"  she  said,  and  smiled. 

"  Not  all,  I'm  afraid,  that  I  most  wanted  you 
to  remember.  You  have  been  turning  me  down 
lately,  you  know." 

"  Turning  you  down  ?  "  She  wrinkled  her  brows. 
"  Is  that  a  political  expression  ?  " 

"  No,  American."  He  drew  his  chair  nearer, 
frankly  serious,  and  it  was  just  at  that  moment 
that  Rosemary  lifted  her  eyes  and,  looking  straight 
down  the  room  as  if  impelled,  met  those  of  Hartley. 
"  To  turn  down  a  person  means  to — well — just — to 

"  Turn  them  down,"  said  Rosemary,  smiling.    She 
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was  unutterably  bored,  even  with  Byron  to-day. 
She  wished  that  some  of  the  guests  at  least  would 
make  a  move  for  departure  ;  perhaps  another  wish 
fluttered  dangerously  at  her  heart. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,"  Byron  was  pleading. 
"  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  I  always  lose  my  boasted 
eloquence  when  I  am  with  you  ?  Why  is  it  that  I 
find  myself  stammering,  and  as  serious  as — as  the 
genius,  for  example  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  demurely. 

"  Don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  me  turning  up  in 
Colombo  one  day.  You  will  stay  in  Colombo,  of 
course — or  Kandy  ?  " 

"  But  you  couldn't  really  come,  could  you  ?  " 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  that  fascinating, 
crooked  little  smile  he  had  so  often  of  late  dreamed 
and  soliloquised  about. 

"I'd  find  some  way,"  he  said  lightly.  "  I  may 
fall  seriously  ill  and  be  invalided  there." 

"  Do  you  like  Ceylon  so  much  ?  "  she  asked 
innocently. 

"  I  like  you  so  much,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  suddenly  all  the  laughter  went  out  of  his 
face  and  left  it  serious,  boyishly  honest,  a  little 
afraid. 

Suddenly  she  saw  the  drift  of  his  conversation, 
and  blushed.  That  vivid  flush  was  still  on  her  face 
when  she  lifted  it  to  find  that  Hartley  had  come 
over  and  was  standing  in  front  of  her. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Wildwood."  His  voice  was 
cold,  expressionless.  He  did  not  shake  hands,  as 
she  had  expected,  contenting  himself  with  a  bow. 
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"  I  hear  you  are  going  away,  so  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye  and  wish  you  bon  voyage." 

"  But  ...  we  are  not  going  for  quite  a  week, 
or  is  it  ten  days  ?  "  she  said.  She  smiled  at  Byron's 
rather  sulky  face,  in  order  to  cover  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  that  gentleman's  face  cleared  as  if  by 
magic. 

A  deep  frown  came  and  vanished  between  Hartley's 
brows. 

He  was  still  standing,  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
his  shoulders  a  little  bent,  the  epitome  of  languid 
ease. 

"  I  am  such  a  busy  man  nowadays,"  he  explained, 
"  and  the  days  fly  so  rapidly,  that  I  may  not  see 
you  or  Mrs.  Bevington  in  the  meantime.  Lady 
Angela  is  going  with  you,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosemary  more  brightly.  "  I 
have  just  been  trying  to  persuade  Byron  to  come 
with  us." 

Why  she  said  it  she  did  not  know,  and  could  have 
bitten  her  tongue  for  the  coquettish  impulse. 

Byron's  face  became  a  shining  mirror  of  happi- 
ness. He  beamed  complacently  around,  even  on 
D'Aubray,  who  happened  just  then  to  swim  into 
his  ken. 

"  Does  he  need  much  persuasion  ?  "  said  Hartley 
coldly.  His  voice  had  a  steely  note  that  perhaps 
only  the  girl  heard.  One  of  Mrs.  Bevington's  guests 
saved  her  from  answering  by  discovering  the  time 
and  causing  a  general  move. 

Everybody  arose  in  haste  and  began  to  make 
elaborate  adieux.  Bevington  had  his  motor,  and 
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Whayte  and  he  went  off  together.     They  were  the 
last  to  go. 

Millicent  turned  as  the  door  closed  behind  them 
and  looked  at  Rosemary  strangely. 

"  What  was  Byron  saying  to  you,  dear  ?  " 

Rosemary  shrugged  her  shoulders  lightly,  and 
moved  to  the  window.  "  Just  the  usual  thing, 
Millie." 

"  The  usual  thing  ?  "  Millicent 's  tone  was  a  trifle 
sharp. 

"  Oh,  that  he  was  sorry  I  was  going," — 
indifferently.  "  They  all  say  the  same  thing,  you 
know  !  " 

"  I  know — I  used  to  know."  Millicent  sighed. 
''  I  am  getting  old,  I  am  afraid,  Rosemary.  I 
thought  that  Byron  once  or  twice  looked  a  little 
serious." 

Something  was  on  the  tip  of  the  girl's  tongue,  but 
scarcely  knowing  why,  she  repressed  it.  She  wanted 
to  ask  Millicent  if  she  knew  that  people  were  talking, 
were  saying  that  Byron's  attention  to  her — Rose- 
mary— meant  something. 

She  felt  very  weary.  Looking  now  at  Millicent's 
face,  she  saw  that  its  brilliance  was  dimmed,  its 
beauty  haggard,  and  that  her  eyes  were  dull  and 
listless.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a  happy  woman  ! 

The  girl  went  to  her,  her  heart  curiously  shaken. 
She  put  an  arm  about  the  elder  woman,  pro tectingly, 
all  her  affection  deeply  stirred.  For  a  moment 
Millicent  leaned  heavily  against  her. 

"  How  tired  you  look,  dear.  Won't  you  go  and 
rest  for  an  hour  before  dinner  ?  " 
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"  I  am  weary,"  Millicent  muttered.  She  roused 
herself,  and  drew  herself  out  of  the  sheltering 
embrace  of  the  young,  strong  arms,  dashing  the 
tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  care  for  me,  Rosemary  ?  "  she 
asked,  her  voice  full  of  suppressed  bitterness. 
"  Sometimes  I  have  been  anything  but  kind 
to  you." 

"  You  are  never  really  unkind  to  me,  Millie." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  like  you !  "  Mrs.  Bevington 
cried  passionately.  She  threw  her  arms  up  above 
her  head  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  Oh,  why  did  God  make  me  different  ?  "  she 
went  on  hoarsely.  "  So  different  from  all  other 
women  ?  They  don't  care,  or  they  are  spared  the 
thought  that  nothing  is  worth  while,  nothing  lasting. 
Why  am  I  always  seeing  the  afterwards  ?  Feeling 
that  everything  that  seems  so  bright  and  joyous 
and  lasting  is  ephemeral — just  apples  of  Sodom, 
crumbling  into  bitter  dust  at  one's  touch.  Oh, 
how  sometimes  I  hate  the  very  effort  of  living " 

Rosemary  stood  aghast  before  the  unexpected 
outburst,  unable  to  move. 

"I'm  only  tired,"  said  Millicent  suddenly.  Her 
mood  changed  swiftly.  She  even  smiled  faintly  as 
she  turned  to  Rosemary.  "  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  You  are  very  run  down,  Millie  dear.  I'll 
be  so  glad  when  we're  on  the  boat,  and  you 
can  rest." 

"  Rest !  "  repeated  Millicent  wearily.  '  Yes— 
that  is  what  I  need — rest.  Does  ever  one  get  any 
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satisfying  rest  this  side  of  the  grave,  think  you, 
Rosemary  ?  " 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  trailed  slowly 
out  of  the  room. 

Rosemary  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  down 
at  the  gardens,  where  all  was  growing  dark  and 
shadowy. 

"  Apples  of  Sodom  !  "  she  said  to  herself,  and 
there  was  pain  in  her  voice.  "  Is  life  to  mean  that 
to  me  also  ?  " 

The  footman  found  her  there  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, still  staring  idly  out  of  the  window  ;  she 
started  violently  at  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  Someone  is  asking  for  you  on  the  telephone, 
miss." 

"  For  me  ?  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  for  Mrs. 
Bevington  ?  " 

"  Miss  Wildwood,  miss.  The  gentleman  gave  no 
name.  Just  said  it  was  a  friend." 

She  went  listlessly  down  into  the  hall,  and  took 
up  the  receiver. 

"  Hello  !  "  she  called  impatiently. 

"  Hello  !     Is  Miss  Wildwood  there,  please  ?  " 

"  Speaking  !  Who  is  it  ?  "  The  voice  was  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  Byron  Whayte. 

"  Is  that  you,  Rosemary  ?  "  There  was  a  sudden 
familiar  note  now,  as  if  the  speaker  had  hitherto 
disguised  his  voice.  "I'm  speaking  from  a  call 
office,  so  I  haven't  much  time.  Do  you  know  who 
it  is  ?  " 

"  Yes.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I    am   going   away   into   the   country    in    the 
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morning,  by  an  early  train,  on  business.   I  wondered 

if " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Rosemary,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     It — it  isn't  wise." 

"  But — this  afternoon.  Dear,  were  you  trying 
to  tease  me  ?  Did  you  know  how  unhappy  you 
made  me,  and  how  jealous  ? 

"  I  didn't  know.  Perhaps.  Yes,  I  think  I  did." 
Her  voice  trembled. 

"  If  I  came  to-night,  have  I  a  chance  of 
seeing  you  ?  I  may  not  be  back  before  you 
go  away." 

"  Oh  !  " — her  voice  was  a  little  unsteady,  tremu- 
lous— "  if  that  is  so,  of  course  I Do  you  think 

it  wise  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  voice,  but  he  heard. 

"  It  is  farewell,"  he  said  desperately.  "  I  should 
not  have  rung  you  up,  dear.  I  was  mad  ...  I 
won't  come,  after  all." 

"  Time  !  "  shrilled  Central. 

"  Well,"  said  Rosemary  reluctantly,  "as  it  is  for 
the  last  time — the  very  last  time —  Hello  !  are 
you  there  ?  Hello  !  " 

"  Time's  up,"  said  Central  again. 

"  Then  I'll  be  in  to-night,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  for 
half  an  hour  .  .  .  supper  ..." 

There  was  a  click,  and  silence. 

"  Hello  !  "  she  shook  the  receiver  impatiently. 
"  Hello !  " 

"  Number  ?  "  said  Central  briskly,  and  Rosemary 
put  the  receiver  back  with  a  click, 
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"  Who  was  it  ?  "  said  Millicent.  She  was  looking 
down  over  the  banisters.  "  I  heard  the  telephone, 
and  thought  it  was  some  one  for  me." 

"  No,"  said  Rosemary  ;  and  then  slowly  :  "It 
was  Mrs.  Hartley." 

"  Alice  ?  Whatever  did  she  want  ?  "  Millicent 
turned  away. 

Rosemary  floundered  a  moment  uncertainly, 
then  plunged  desperately  into  the  waters  of  deceit. 

"  She  said — among  other  things — to  tell  you  she 
couldn't  possibly  come  to-night — to  supper,  I 
suppose,  as  you  are  dining  out.  She  has  a 
slight  cold." 

"I'd  really  forgotten  I  had  asked  her,"  said 
Millicent  carelessly.  "  Alice  bores  me  to  death,  so 
I'm  grateful  to  her  cold.  You'd  better  hurry, 
Rosemary,  if  you  are  going  to  dress.  By  the  way, 
did  Alice  say  anything  about  John  coming  ?  " 

"  She  said — something  about  it,"  Rosemary 
replied  faintly. 

"  I'll  get  Charles  to  ring  him  up  later — or  prob- 
ably Byron,  at  the  theatre,  would  be  better.  Byron 
will  know  where  to  get  him.  We'll  have  supper  in 
town — somewhere — anywhere.  I  get  sick  of  the 
sight  of  this  house,  sometimes."  Millicent 's  voice 
was  fretful.  "  Where  are  you  going,  Rosemary  ?  " 

"  To  see  the  kiddies  tucked  in,  as  usual." 

"  You  won't  have  time.  There's  the  dressing- 
bell  now.  Do  hurry,  Rosemary.  If  I  have  time, 
I'll  run  into  the  nursery  myself  before  we  go." 

Rosemary  went  into  the  room  to  find  Fifine 
opening  florists'  boxes. 
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"  Five  lots,  Miss  Rosemary,  and  nearly  all  from 
different  florists." 

"  All  for  me  ?  " 

Fifine's  eyes  smiled.  "  Ah,  yes,  Miss  Rosemary, 
and  such  beautiful  camelias  among  them  ;  and 
wild  violets " 

"  Wild  violets  !  From  whom  can  they  be  ?  " 
Rosemary  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  them. 

Fifine  lifted  the  lid.  Dainty,  wonderfully  fresh, 
and  glistening  as  if  the  dew  of  their  native  grasses 
lay  still  upon  them,  they  lay  on  a  bed  of  dark 
green  leafage. 

Rosemary  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight  when  she 
saw  them. 

"  There  is  no  name,"  said  Fifine.  "  The  florist 
must  have  forgotten  the  sender's  card." 

Rosemary  bent  over  them,  her  face  softly  pink. 

"  What  do  violets — white  violets  mean,  Fifine  ? 
They  have  some  meaning,  haven't  they  ?  " 

"  Love,  hidden  and  pure,"  said  Fifine  carelessly. 
"  Every  flower  is  supposed  to  have  a  meaning,  but 
hardly  when  sent  like  this,  and  when  flowers  are 
so  scarce.  Will  you  have  your  hair  done  with  the 
braids,  Miss  Rosemary,  or  piled  on  top  ?  " 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Rosemary  indifferently. 
She  turned  away  from  the  flowers. 

She  sat  looking  at  herself  gravely  in  the  mirror 
as  Fifine  piled  her  hair,  in  soft  masses,  into 
the  shape  of  a  coronal,  drooping  it  softly  about 
her  ears. 

She  saw  a  wistful,  rather  too  grave,  face,  with 
wide,  dark  eyes  that  looked  back  at  her  question- 
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ingly  ;  a  red  mouth,  whose  rather  short  upper  lip 
showed  vividly  red  against  her  skin's  pale  cream, 
that  was  made  more  pale  by  the  sombre  shadow  of 
her  drooping  hair  ;  and  a  straight,  short  nose  that 
just  escaped  being  retrousse. 

Rosemary  looked  away  from  the  question  in  those 
mirrored  eyes.  She  would  not  let  herself  think  of 
Hartley,  she  told  herself ;  yet  she  found  every 
thought  instinctively  seeking  him,  radiating  out 
from,  or  striking  into,  a  central  point.  He  might 
be  at  the  theatre — at  the  supper — she  did  not  know 
which.  Her  heart  beat  wildly  with  a  sense  of 
expectancy. 

To-night,  one  little  moment  out  of  the  years,  she 
would  not  think  of  anything  else,  of  anyone  else. 
Her  heart  cried  aloud  that  it  was  all  life  would 
vouchsafe. 

Colombo  meant  the  breaking,  the  final  breaking, 
of  their  deeper  friendship.  When  she  came  back 
her  emotions  would  be  well  schooled,  herself  well 
under  control.  Perhaps — perhaps  she  would  come 
back  engaged  to  Byron  Whayte  .  .  .  even  to 
D'Aubray,  whom  privately  she  detested.  That 
might  be  the  best  end,  perhaps  ;  for  it  must  end, 
once  and  for  all,  she  told  herself. 

"  What  will  you  wear,  Miss  Rosemary  ?  "  asked 
J/ifine,  holding  up  an  exquisite  pearl-grey  gown, 
touched  here  and  there  with  exquisite  palest  pink. 
Rosemary  looked  at  it  with  little  interest. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Bevington  is  to  wear  ?  " 
Rosemary  had  learned  that  no  gown  of  hers  was 
to  clash  with,  or  outshine,  that  of  Millicent,  who 
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always  declared  that  the  more  simple  young  girls 
dressed,  the  better  they  looked. 

The  grey  gown  was  certainly  something  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Rosemary  looked  past  it  to  the 
delicate  pinks  and  blues,  and  an  exquisite  golden 
gown,  touched  sparingly  here  and  there  with 
chrysanthemum  brown. 

"  This  is  quite  wonderful,  Miss  Rosemary,  the 
very  latest.  But  the  violets  will  not  go  with  it. 
There  are  the  tiny  pink  roses  that  Mr.  Whayte  sent. 
Unless,"  she  suggested,  "  you  wore  white." 

But  Rosemary  wore  the  grey  after  all,  the  first 
gown  of  hers  that  was  not  marked  by  extremest 
simplicity.  The  floating,  sheeny  ninon  was  draped 
here  and  there,  caught  daringly  to  accentuate  a 
silhouette  effect,  the  satin  cut  low,  revealing  the 
warm- tinted  skin  of  bosom  and  shoulders.  The 
trailing  lustre  of  roses,  palest  pink  against  the  rose 
of  the  velvet,  she  wore  high,  and  another  cluster 
pinned  across  the  corsage. 

As  Rosemary  turned  to  leave  the  room,  for  the 
bell  had  gone  and  there  were  laughing  voices  in 
the  hall  below,  she  bent  hastily  over  the  dressing- 
table. 

Fifine  carefully  folded  the  dresses  away,  her  back 
turned,  happened  to  look  around,  and  saw  the  girl 
lifting  a  handful  of  the  wild,  white  violets,  pause 
uncertainly,  and  then  drop  them  into  her  breast. 

"  So  mademoiselle  did  know  from  whom  the  violets 
came  " — Fifine  nodded  wisely  to  herself.  "  She 
did  know,  after  all.  I  wonder  who  sent  them." 

And  when,  an  hour  or  so  later,  she  leaned  over 
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the  side  portico  and  watched  her  young  mistress 
step  into  the  car,  along  with  Millicent  and  another 
man  and  woman,  she  said  : 

"  Mr.  Whayte  is  there,  and  she  is  wearing  his 
roses.  Perhaps  that's  why  he  is  looking  so  happy. 
.  .  .  Ah  !  Mr.  Whayte,  you  are  smiling,  you  are 
very  happy  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  know  of 
the  violets." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Sayouara  ! 

Lightly  we  say  farewell  and  do  not  know 
When  from  the  other's  presence  each  shall  go, 
If  e'er  again  our  hands  will  cling,  if  eyes 
Shall  hold  the  same  love-light,  be  sad  or  over-wise. 

THERE  were  to  be  nine  in  the  box  at  the  theatre 
— Millicent,  Rosemary,  Byron,  D'Aubray, 
nobodies  who  were  somebodies,  and  some- 
bodies who  were  nobodies. 

Bevington  was  not  there,  with  the  theatre-party, 
at  any  rate.  Society  raised  its  lorgnette  and 
monocle,  and  gazing  up  at  the  box  in  the  first 
tier,  nodded  wisely  and  whispered  that  Bevington 
was  either  somewhere  in  the  vast  audience  or  behind 
the  scenes  ;  for  Lorelei  Lanon  was  to  make  her 
appearance  in  the  part  she  had  created  in 
London,  the  leading  role  in  "  The  Other  Woman's 
Husband." 

Millicent,  with  one  white  arm  resting  languidly 
along  the  pale  velvet  of  the  Janteuil,  slowly  searched 
the  crowded  stalls  below  with  her  eyes,  nodding 
here  and  there  to  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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"  Very  daring,"  said  a  low  voice,  so  close  to 
Rosemary  that  the  girl  started. 

She  was  seated  at  the  end  next  to  the  dress- 
circle,  the  box  curving  in  a  line  with  it,  herself  a 
little  back  in  the  shadow.  The  voice  came  from 
the  dress-circle  beside  her,  through  the  thin  par- 
tition, softly  but  clearly. 

"  Rather  contemptuous  towards  the  Lanon  "  — 
in  another  voice  —  "  what  one,  to  use  a  vulgarism, 
would  aptly  call  '  a  slap  in  the  face.'  ' 

'  The  title  of  the  piece  gives  it  rather  a  sig- 
nificance "  —  it  was  a  woman's  voice  now.  "  Is 
there  really  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  divorce 


"  Well,  there's  talk  !  And  I  saw  in  yesterday's 
Tattle  that  she's  going  to  the  Celebes,  or  Java,  or 
somewhere,  for  at  least  two  months.  That  looks 
like  giving  Bevington  the  rope  to  hang  himself 
with." 

Rosemary  gave  a  great  start,  and  felt,  the  blood 
in  her  veins  grow  chill. 

"He  is  pretty  gone  on  Lorelei,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Bevington  didn't  sow  any 
wild  oats  while  he  was  young,  they  say." 

"  Making  up  for  it  now.  He's  drinking  heavily, 
too.  .  .  .  Ah  !  they're  going  to  begin  at  last." 

"  Whayte's  name  is  very  prominent,  too,"  said 
the  other  voice.  "  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  there's 
ground  for  divorce  on  both  sides."  The  speaker 
dropped  his  voice.  "  Whayte's  here  to-night— 
that  chap  with  the  sandy  hair.  If  Bevington 
brings  a  counter  petition,  Whayte  will  be  the  co." 
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The  band  began  to  play  the  overture. 

Rosemary  felt  sick  and  shaken.  She  looked 
over  at  Millicent,  Millicent  who  was  so  bright,  so 
radiantly  joyous. 

By  accident  or  by  intention  Millicent  was  dressed 
with  extreme  simplicity  in  a  plain  white  satin  gown. 
A  turquoise  necklace  at  her  white  and  beautifully 
rounded  throat,  and  turquoise  ear-rings  in  her  little 
ears,  were  all  the  jewels  she  wore.  Her  fair,  curling 
hair  was  fluffed  loosely  about  her  face,  and  the  girlish 
gown  gave  her  an  odd,  childlike  simplicity.  The 
hand  that  lay  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  white  against 
the  blue  velvet,  was  conspicuously  bare  of  all  orna- 
ment save  her  wedding-ring. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  to  a  thunder  of  applause 
Lorelei  Lanon  made  her  appearance. 

Magnificent  indeed  was  the  Lanon  to-night, 
robed  in  a  barbaric  gown  all  bronze  and  gleaming 
gold,  a  ruby  cloak  flung  carelessly  back  from  her 
shoulders.  With  her  vivid  dark  beauty,  her  Spanish 
colouring,  her  splendid  eyes,  she  was  a  rare  and 
radiant  creature.  She  bowed  repeatedly,  and  then 
waited  for  the  applause  to  subside  ;  and  as  she 
waited  she  let  her  eyes  go  slowly  from  face  to  face, 
letting  them  rest  at  last  on  that  box  where  Millicent 
sat,  gazing  apparently  at  the  gold  decorations 
of  the  proscenium  above  the  Lanon's  head,  her 
arm  on  the  ledge  of  the  box,  her  chin  resting  on 
a  little  hand,  where  shone,  mockingly,  insistingly, 
the  wedding-ring.  All  the  lights  of  the  theatre 
seemed  to  blaze  on  that  ring  ! 

The  insolence  fled  from  the  Lanon's  eyes,  and  the 
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colour  faded  from  her  cheeks,  as  if  that  little  hand 
had  struck  her. 

"  There  will  be  no  divorce,"  the  ring  said  plainly. 
"  You  are  playing  the  game  well,  but  you  play 
in  vain." 

"  The  great  Lanon  was  a  little  disappointing,"  the 
papers  said  next  day.  "  Like  all  great  artists,  she 
suffers,  no  doubt,  from  nervousness  at  the  first 
night  of  a  new  play  ;  and  the  fact  that  she  was 
presenting  the  work  of  a  young  and  hitherto  un- 
known English  dramatist  may  have  added  to  last 
night's  evident  uneasiness." 

Just  before  the  first  scene  ended,  Chambers- 
Hartley  came  quietly  into  the  box.  Rosemary  did 
not  turn  her  head,  but  she  instinctively  knew. 
The  door  creaked  ever  so  faintly  ;  Millicent's  whisper 
of  welcome  passed  her  unnoticed  ;  but  the  thrill 
of  her  heart  and  its  tell-tale  beating  were  mute 
witness. 

On  the  stage  men  and  women  were  playing  their 
parts.  Rosemary's  eyes  saw,  but  that  was  all. 
For  the  drama  of  her  own  life  was  in  progress. 

She  loved  Hartley  with  every  fibre  of  her  being  : 
she  knew  it  to-night,  even  if  she  had  not  known  it 
before.  The  telephone — a  mere  machine — had 
thrilled  and  clamoured  the  knowledge  into  her. 

He  loved  her  !     She  loved  him  ! 

Between  them  and  full  happiness  was  a  great, 

unsurmountable  barrier,  unless .  But  even  that 

"  unless,"  which  meant  the  death  of  another,  could 
not  destroy  the  joy  of  this  moment  that  was  so 
fleeting. 
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Afterwards — but  she  told  herself  she  would  not 
look  into  the  afterwards.  She  would  marry,  they 
said.  She  did  not  want  to  marry. 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  scene,  Rose- 
mary turned  and  bowed  to  Hartley. 

He  leaned  across. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  play,  Miss  Wild- 
wood?" 

"  It  is — very  interesting." 

He  smiled  at  the  perceptible  pause,  so  character- 
istic of  her.  His  glance  went  for  a  second  to  the 
unopened  programme  on  her  lap,  a  confession  of 
pre-occupation.  She  flushed,  and  studied  it  assidu- 
ously. 

"  Do  go  over  and  talk  to  Rosemary,"  whispered 
Millicent  to  Hartley.  "  She  is  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  play  that  her  eyes  are  like  saucers.  She  has  let 
the  others  see  that  she  is  distrait,  that  they  bore 
her.  She  may  be  homesick.  I  know  you  don't 
mind  my  asking  you,  John." 

"  No.  I  don't  mind  in  the  least,"  he  said 
sincerely. 

He  made  his  way  quickly  over  to  her,  standing  a 
moment  in  the  shadow  behind  her,  and  then  drawing 
his  chair  up  to  hers.  He  felt  her  pulses  leap 
as  his  own  in  the  second  that  their  hands 
accidently  met. 

Neither  of  them  heard  much  or  saw  much  of  the 
play,  although  they  hardly  ever  took  their  eyes 
from  the  stage. 

The  play  ended,  and  they  rose,  Millicent  osten- 
tatiously hunting  for  a  scarf,  her  back  turned  to  the 
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stage,  as  the  Lanon  took  her  call.  Mrs.  Bevington's 
attitude  was  too  flagrantly  obvious. 

People  were  talking  about  the  star  as  they  went 
out. 

"  Off  colour — quite  off  colour — to-night,"  they 
heard  some  one  say  as  they  passed  out ;  and  Millicent, 
who  was  a  little  way  in  front,  turned  and  smiled 
wickedly  at  the  group  following  her. 

In  the  private  supper-room  which  Millicent  had 
engaged  they  still  discussed  the  play,  the  staging, 
the  artists. 

As  the  champagne  flowed,  and  the  supper  pro- 
gressed, the  talk  became  merrier  and  wittier.  Milli- 
cent was  in  one  of  her  most  daring  moods,  and 
held  them  all  in  the  thrall  of  her  fascination — -all 
but  two.  By  Millicent  these  were  almost  unnoticed. 
It  was  very  good  of  Hartley,  she  thought,  to  bother 
with  Rosemary,  whom  she  had  never  known  so 
dull.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  thought  no 
more  of  it. 

Rosemary  sat  very  silent  beside  Hartley,  while 
the  battery  of  small  talk  raged  about  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Are  you  angry  with 
me  for  coming  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  should  not — have  telephoned," 
said  Rosemary,  in  a  low  voice,  fingering  her  un- 
touched glass. 

:t  Were  you  angry  with  me  over  that  ?  Is  that 
why  you  have  been  so  silent  ?  " 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  face,  her  eyes  were 
troubled.  She  nodded  slightly.  "  I  had  to  make 
excuses  to  Millie.  I  said  it  was — your  wife." 
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"  But  now  that  I  am  here,"  he  urged.  "And  that 
I  have  telephoned.  .  .  .  Were  you  surprised, 
Rosemary  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt  about  it.  I  am 
not  sure — of  my  own  feelings.  You  must  never, 
never  do  it  again.  Anyhow,  with  to-night,  it 
is  all  over — what  little  there  was  to  be  over, 
that  is." 

"  Little  !     Oh,  Rosemary  !  " 

She  saw  pain  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  want  to  see  me  again — even  as  a 
friend  ?  " 

"  I — do  not  want  to  see  you  again."  She  said 
it  like  a  child  repeating  its  lesson,  slowly,  with  no 
expression  whatever;  her  eyes  were  on  the  wall 
opposite. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glass  trembled  slightly  as 
he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

The  waiter  filled  Hartley's  glass  again.  Rose- 
mary turned  to  see  Hartley  still  looking  at  her, 
white  and  silent. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,"  she  whispered  con- 
tritely. "  I  am  very,  very  sorry  if  I  did.  It  was 
only  my  feeble  way  of  putting  it." 

"  Feeble  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I — I  can't  find  the  right  words 
to  say  what  I  mean — but — but  the  meaning — you 
know  it.15 

"  I  think  I  do,"  he  said.  "  I  think  you  are 
beginning  to  despise  me,  Rosemary." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  she  whispered.  "  If  I  despise 
anyone  it  is  myself.  I  have  made  up  my  mind — 
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I  made  it  up  during  the  play — not  to  see  more 
of  you  than  I  can  help." 

"  I  the  same,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  And 
the  reason — the  reason  in  both  our  hearts,  dear — 
is  the  same.  It  is  bound  up  in  those  two  lines 
that  mean  so  much — honour,  suffering,  tragedy  : 

'  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more  !  '  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  while,  and  so  was  he. 

"  It  is  foolish,  perhaps,"  she  said  at  last,  "  to 
think  that  one  day,  one  happy  day  together,  can 
change  the  course  of  both  our  lives.  I  never  thought 
that  a  great  thing  like  Love  could  possibly  happen 
in  one  day." 

"  All  the  great  things  of  life,"  he  said  gravely, 
"  all  the  great  things  of  life  happen  so.  The  two 
greatest  mysteries,  Birth  and  Death,  happen 
in  a  moment.  Is  love  lesser — or  greater,  I  ask 
you  ?  " 

After  a  while  she  whispered,  a  little  piteously, 
"  Greater." 

He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  find  myself  possessed  with  love  for  you," 
she  said  simply,  directly.  "  Being  the  woman  I 
am,  I  cannot  be  guilty  of — of  any — further  friend- 
ship. I  cannot  be  dishonourable  enough  to  allow 
you  to — kiss  me  again.  So — I  must  not  let  myself 
remember  you." 

He  leaned  towards  her,  ostensibly  passing  some- 
thing. 
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"  There  is  a  very  great  gulf  between  us,"  she  went 
on  gravely.  "  Over  it  there  will  be  the  bridge  of 

friendship — but — but She  paused  again, 

searching  vainly  for  suitable  words. 

"  But  over  it,"  he  said,  "  you  intend  that 
my  feet  shall  not  pass.  The  bridge  of  con- 
sciousness— was  that  what  you  meant  ? — will  be 
there  ?  I  am  never  to  come  to  your  side — nor 
you  to  mine  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  mean." 

"  I  know  it,  I  realise  it.  That  was  why — well, 
one  always  wants  to  say  farewell,  to  look  the  last 
on  one." 

"  One  would  think  I  was  going  away  on  an  endless 
journey,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  endless  for  me.  To-night  you  are  my 
friend;  you  are  more — you  are  the  love  of  my 
heart,  and  I  will  not  shut  out  the  knowledge.  To- 
morrow, to-morrow,  when  you  come  back  from 
Ceylon — in  the  meantime  we  must  calmly  map  out 
our  separate  futures — you  and  I  will  be  just  friendly 
strangers." 

He  was  quite  white.     Her  lips  quivered. 

"  Our  paths  must  be  separate.     It  is  best." 

"  They  will  be  separate,"  he  acquiesced.  "  From 
to-night." 

Laughter  and  babble  rioted  about  them. 

"  You  will  quite  forget  me,  Rosemary  ?  " 

Byron  looked  down  the  table  and  smiled  wistfully 
at  Rosemary.  Then  he  raised  his  glass  and  drank 
to  her.  She  smiled  back,  although  she  felt  her  heart 
was  breaking. 
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"  I  do  not  know  about  the  forgetting.  I  am  going 
to  try." 

"  And  I,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.     "  It's  best  so." 

"  Rosemary "  —he  slipped  one  hand  under 
the  table,  and,  finding  hers,  held  it  fast.  "  They 
are  getting  ready  to  go.  This  is  good-bye, 
then  ?  " 

"It  is  good-bye."  His  hand  on  hers  tightened, 
lingering  as  a  caress.  And  again  "  Good-bye,"  she 
said  dully. 

Millicent  rose. 

"  Now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,"  she  said. 
"  Byron,  send  one  of  the  waiters  to  wake  up  the 
chauffeurs." 

Hartley  took  Rosemary's  cloak  from  the  waiter 
and  slipped  it  over  her  shoulders. 

"  Have  you  got  your  car,  John  ?  "  asked  Millicent. 
"  If  so,  will  you  give  Rosemary  a  lift — and  the 
Genius  ?  Mrs.  Aberdy  is  taking  pity  on  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  I  wish  I  didn't  feel  so  beastly  sleepy,"  apolo- 
gised the  Genius.  "  I  have  an  early  appointment 
to-morrow.  We  start  at  daybreak,  and  I've  got 
to  be  there  sharp.  It's  nearly  one  now,  so  I  won't 
have  much  rest." 

"  Trot  along  then,"  said  his  hostess  kindly. 
"  Schlafen  sie  wohl !  " 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Rosemary,  as  they 
stepped  into  the  car  after  her.  "  German,  isn't 
it?  " 

"  Schlafen  sie  wohl  ?  Yes.  It  means  sleep  well. 
And  I  will,  too."  He  yawned.  "  Excuse  me,  but 
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I  haven't  been  in  bed  early,  other  than  early  in 
the  morning,  for  weeks." 

During  the  drive  the  two  men  did  most  of  the 
talking,  Rosemary  leaning  back  in  her  corner, 
answering  only  in  monosyllables. 

When  they  arrived  at  The  Towers,  Hartley 
jumped  out. 

"  I'll  see  you  indoors,  Miss  Rosemary." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Wildwood,"  said  the  Genius. 
"  I  hope  to  see  you  again  very  soon." 

Hartley  and  Rosemary  stood  in  the  hall  together 
while  the  footman  waited  a  moment  uncertainly, 
then  vanished. 

Her  heart  was  beating,  wildly,  uncontrollably. 
Her  cloak,  slipping  from  about  her  shoulders,  opened 
and  showed  the  roses  at  her  breast. 

"  You — did  not  wear  the  violets,"  he  said. 

She  lifted  her  hand  and  drew  them  from  their 
hiding-place.  And  she  laid  them,  wilted  and  droop- 
ing as  they  were,  in  his  hand,  then  turned  away. 
They  lay  warm  on  his  palm. 

"  Rosemary  !  "  he  called  hoarsely. 

She  stopped,  but  did  not  come  to  the  call.  So 
he  went  to  her,  and  lifted  her  face  and  looked  down 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Good-bye  to  happiness,"  he  said,  and  bent  and 
kissed  her  on  the  lips.  "  Oh,  my  little  white  love, 
good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  Rosemary  sobbed  softly. 
Charles  came  back  to  find  Mr.  Hartley  shaking 
hands   with   Miss   Wildwood,    and   wishing   her   a 
most   conventional   bon   voyage.    A   moment   later 
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the  hall  -  door  closed,  and  Charles,  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  yawning,  came  down  to  wait  for  his 
mistress. 

Rosemary  climbed  the  stairs  wearily  to  her 
room. 

That  night  she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  cried  like  a 
lonely  little  child. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Life  is  a  circle  where  we,  face  to  face, 

Oft  meet  our  other  selves,  those  selves  that  stand 

So  still  in  the  scheme  of  progression  .... 

A    FAINT   light    was    glimmering    in    the    hall 
when  John  Chambers-Hartley  let  himself  in. 
Late  as  it  was,  he  turned  towards  the  library, 
where  he  knew  a  fire  would  be  still  burning.     Alice 
always  saw  that  supper  was  laid  there,  and  that 
lights  were  burning,  although  the  rest  of  the  house 
was     wrapped    in     darkness   and    the     silence    of 
slumber. 

To-night  he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
to  sit  and  think,  there  in  the  dimly-lit  library. 
He  did  not  turn  up  the  lights,  but  fumbled  for 
cigars  and  matches,  and  drew  up  an  easy-chair 
to  the  fire. 

Generally  he  went  upstairs  and  tapped  gently 
at  his  wife's  door  did  a  narrow  line  of  light  show 
beneath. 

If  there  was  anything  of  interest,  he  would  tell 
her,  although  it  must  be  confessed  Alice  took  little 
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or  no  interest  in  the  things  that  were  of  paramount 
importance  to  him. 

To-night  he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts 
of  Rosemary.  To-morrow,  he  told  himself,  life 
would  go  on  the  same,  must  go  on  as  if  they  had 
never  met.  If  only — if  only — he  thought  once — 
he  could  go  to  Rosemary,  free,  unfettered,  how 
different  life  would  be. 

With  her  by  his  side,  he — but  he  thrust  all  those 
wildly  thronging  thoughts  aside.  For  his  wife's 
picture  was  on  the  mantelshelf  before  him  ;  his 
wife's  picture  on  his  writing-table  beside  him  ; 
and  on  the  wall  the  photograph  of  their  wedding- 
group — everything  spoke  of  their  life  together,  of 
her — and  her  claim  on  him,  her  paramount  claim. 

There  was  a  sound  of  steps  in  the  hall.  The 
handle  turned  and  Alice  came  in,  a  dressing-gown 
thrown  loosely  over  her  night-dress. 

"Oh,  John  !  I  was  wondering  if  you  were  ill. 
You've  been  so  long  down  here."  Solicitude,  long 
foreign  to  her,  was  in  her  voice. 

"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,  Alice."  He  rose, 
and  saw  then  that  her  eyes  were  red,  as  if  she  had 
been  weeping.  "  What  is  it  ?  Another  split  in  one 
of  your  leagues  ?  " 

"  No,  oh,  no  !  "  Suddenly  she  turned  and  threw 
her  arms  about  him.  ''  Oh,  John,  I  have  been  such 
a  wretched  woman,  such  a  foolish,  wicked  woman  !  " 

He  smiled  down  at  her,  hating  himself  for  his 
coldness  and  his  desire  to  draw  away,  remembering 
Rosemarjr's  kiss,  still  fresh  upon  his  lips. 

"  You    wicked,    Alice  ?  "    he    laughed    harshly. 
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"  Tell  me  all  about  it.  And  sit  here,  nearer  the 
fire.  You'll  catch  cold." 

He  drew  her  forward  and  seated  her  in  the  chair, 
and  bent  and  poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze.  The 
bright  light  illumined  the  room  and  played  on  her 
face,  red-eyed  and  unlovely  ;  out  of  the  dainty 
lawn  night-dress  her  neck  rose  thin  and  scraggy, 
and  the  flickering  flame  picked  out  "  the  salt- 
cellars." 

"  Oh,  John — John,  you  are  not  growing  tired  of 
me,  are  you  ?  "  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 
She  did  not  see  him  start  or  his  face  whiten,  but 
she  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  him.  "  Promise 
me  that  you  never  will — never,  never." 

"  Why,  Alice — whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  She 
was  sobbing  brokenly  against  him.  "  Don't,  dear. 
You  will  only  make  yourself  ill.  What  is  it  ?  " 

His  arm  went  awkwardly  and  constrainedly  about 
her.  His  face  was  white,  very  set. 

"  It  was  this  morning,"  she  sobbed  hysterically. 
"  I  overheard  something." 

"  Something  ?  "  His  hand,  clumsily  smoothing 
her  hair,  stopped  suddenly.  He  seemed  not  to 
breathe. 

"  People  discussing  me — daring  to  discuss  me 
and  my  affairs — our  affairs,  John  ?  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  They  spoke  about  my — the  societies,  John — 
everything  that  I  have  been  so  proud  of.  It  was 
jealousy,  perhaps — their  limited  minds — but  there 
was  truth  as  well.  They  said  that  I  had  neglected 
you.  .  .  . 
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How  that  fitful  pause  in  her  voice  reminded  him 
of  another  voice,  younger,  sweeter. 

"  Don't  take  any  notice,"  he  soothed.  "  There 
are  always  people  in  the  world  who  will  talk  about 
— about  everybody." 

"  They  said  I  was  a  drag  on  you,  John.  I  who 
have  been  so  proud  of  you,  who  thought  that,  in 
my  way,  I  was  helping  you.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  you.  I  have  always  so  wanted  to  help 
you,  John,  but  you  are  away  so  much.  The  house 
is  very  lonely  sometimes " 

"  I  know.  Did  they  say  anything  else  ?  "  he 
interrupted  quietly. 

"  I  did  not — wait  for  any  more,  I — rushed  away." 
How  he  hated  that  she  should  pause  like  that. 
"  But — I  heard  them  say — they  wondered — you 
didn't  get  tired  of  me,  John.  So  many  men  do 
tire  of  their  wives."  She  clung  to  him.  "  Promise 
me  that  you  will  not.  Promise  me  that  there  will 
never,  never,  be  anyone  else." 

"  There  will  never,  never  be  anyone  else,  Alice." 

He  looked  into  the  future,  the  future  to  which 
he  and  Rosemary  had  said  farewell. 

"  There  will  never  be  anyone  else,"  he  repeated 
quietly. 

She  did  not  know  that  he  was  making  a  vow. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  only  fancied  it,  but  there  has 
seemed  to  be  a  change  in  you,  John,  dear,  lately." 

"  I  have  been  busy." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
for  one  moment,  John.  You  have  been  always 
such  a  good  husband,  so  kind,  so  faithful.  You 
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are  not  like  so  many  of  the  men  one  meets  nowadays. 
Forgive  me,  John.  Say  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  I — forgive  you  ! "  he  said.  Fiercely  to  himself 
he  said,  "  Oh,  the  crawling  hypocrite  I  am,  the 
crawling  hypocrite !  But  the  rest  of  my  life  I 
shall  give  to  her." 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  soothing  her  as  best  he 
could,  striving  to  conquer  that  inward  shrinking.  If 
it  had  only  been  any  other  night,  he  said  to  himself, 
any  other  night  but  this. 

His  wife's  head  was  resting  against  that  breast- 
pocket where  Rosemary's  violets  were  lying. 

He  bent  over  quickly,  and  lifted  her. 

"  Alice,  dear,  you  must  go  to  bed.  See,  it  is 
long  after  two." 

She  sobbed  something  indistinct  about  beginning 
all  over  again,  of  giving  all  her  time  up  to  him,  of 
helping  him,  of  sacrificing  all  her  societies,  her 
guilds,  her  leagues. 

"  No,  no,  Alice  !  You  will  do  just  as  you  have 
been  doing,  if  it  makes  you  happy.  As  to  beginning 
again,  yes  " — he  looked  strangely  down  at  the  fire, 
its  last  embers  growing  black  and  cold  ;  soon  it 
would  be  but  ashes.  "  Yes,  we  will  both  begin 
again,"  he  said,  and  sighed. 

He  went  with  her  to  her  room,  she  clinging  to 
him,  still  unstrung  and  sobbing  indistinctly. 

Long  after  she  was  asleep  he  seemed  to  hear  that 
sobbing,  a  thin,  fretful  sobbing  that  wove  itself 
into  the  uneasy  sleep  that  came  to  him  at  last. 

He,  too,  would  begin  again — that  was  his  last 
waking  thought,  and  it  came  again  and  again  in 
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dreary    iteration — they    would    both    begin  again, 
and  he  would  forget. 

"  The  hand  of  Fate  has  written  '  Finis '  at  the 
end    of    the    one    chapter    of    my   life   that    has 

been    worth    while,"    he  said    to  himself.  "Oh, 

Rosemary !  " 


PART     II 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  I  have  put  love  from  my  life.     No  more 
Will  my  heart  beat  at  one  man's  footfall, 
And  written  or  said  word  have  old  power 
In  vain  will  a  once-loved  voice  now  call." 
(But  a  song  there  was  that,  drifting  by, 
Flung  in  my  downbent  face  the  lie.) 

IN  the  compound  the  black  crows  cawed  harshly. 
A    native    boy,    his    loin-cloth  a  splash   of 
scarlet   flame   against    the  vivid  green    of   the 
trees,  came  slowly  across  the  walled-in  square  of  the 
bungalow,   a  water  jar  poised  on   his  black  head. 
His  carefully  oiled  hair  shone  in  the  sun. 

The  heat  of  the  early  afternoon  lay  like  a  heavy 
hand  over  Colombo.  Brilliant  sunlight  beat  on 
the  earth,  the  native  bazaars,  and  the  more  imposing 
European  and  Eurasian  residences  with  a  blinding 
glare  as  of  brass. 

The  grey-stone  bungalow,  weather-stained,  its 
roof  faded,  was  set  squarely  in  its  garden.  Against 
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the  crumbling  wall  of  the  compound  great  crimson 
flowers  swayed  like  lanterns  in  the  light  wind, 
their  green  leaves  almost  too  vivid.  The  crows 
flew  away,  still  cawing  harshly,  and  a  drowsy  quiet 
fell  upon  the  garden  and  the  bungalow. 

Once  a  Cingalee  woman,  white-skirted,  her  feet 
bare,  and  many  bangles  and  anklets  jingling  as 
she  walked,  came  out  and  spoke  a  few  words  rapidly 
to  a  brown  baby,  lolling  contentedly  in  the  shade 
of  a  great  tree,  one  cascade  of  long,  purple  blossoms  ; 
then  she  picked  him  up,  and  vanished  ghost-like 
into  the  servant's  quarters. 

Thereafter,  a  sudden  great  stillness  spread  over 
everything,  as  if  the  very  Goddess  of  Silence  had 
come  a-tiptoe,  and  finger  on  lip,  laid  her  spell  over 
the  bungalow.  The  trees  rustling  ever  so  softly 
in  the  wind  were  the  echo  of  her  mandate. 

In  one  of  the  high,  cool  rooms  lay  Millicent  Beving- 
ton,  sound  asleep,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand. 
Over  the  divan,  hanging  from  a  tarnished  brass  rod 
above,  the  white  net  curtains  fell  about  her,  shielding 
her  from  any  stray  mosquito  or  sand-fly.  The  net 
fluttered  softly  as  the  punkah,  its  scarlet  cord  held 
by  a  native  boy  crouching  in  the  open  doorway, 
swayed  monotonously. 

"  Angela,"  called  a  voice  in  the  distance,  ever 
so  softly. 

The  punkah-boy  stirred  as  if  by  magic,  for  the 
speaker  was  nowhere  near. 

u  The  little  missy,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
wisely.  He  fell  promptly  off  to  sleep  again. 

"  Yes,  dear.     It's  Millie,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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"  No.     Rosemary." 

The  girl  came  slowly  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
opposite  corridor,  clad  only  in  a  white  kimono, 
her  hair  in  two  long  plaits  that  swung  as  she 
walked. 

"  Come  in,  dear."  Angela  sat  up  on  her  bed, 
throwing  the  net  curtains  aside.  "  Can't  you 
sleep  ?  " 

"No.  I  was  lying  thinking  and  I  heard  you 
stirring." 

'•  The  heat  keeps  me  awake.  Isn't  it  terrific  ?  " 
Angela  sighed  as  she  punched  the  pillows  into  a 
semblance  of  softness. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  affect  Millie." 

"  She's  a  butterfly,  a  dainty  golden  butterfly,  and 
sunlight,  be  it  ever  so  bright,  always  suits  butterflies. 
The  change  of  climate  doesn't  seem  to  effect  you 
very  much  either,  Rosemary." 

•'  Oh,  I  don't  notice  it  much  now."  The  girl 
was  sitting  on  one  of  the  curious  high  stools,  its 
lacquered  surface  inset  with  barbaric  designs  in 
mother-of-pearl.  "  Are  you  tired  of  Colombo  ?  " 

"  A  little,  dear.     You  ?  " 

"  Sometimes.  Not  always.  To-day,  now  I  feel  I 
almost  hate  it.  .  .  ." 

"  You  feel  depressed,  lonely  ?  "  A  wise  smile 
came  into  Angela's  eyes. 

'  Yes,"  confessed  Rosemary.  She  turned  and 
caught  Angela's  eyes,  and  her  face  went  crimson. 
"  Oh,  it's  not— 

"  You're  in  love,  my  dear  child,"  asserted  Angela. 
'  Now,  don't  tell  me  !  Wait !  Confess  that  you  left 
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your  heart  behind  you,  in  dear,  but  not  over  near, 
Australia  ?  " 

She  was  thinking  of  Byron  Whayte. 

Rosemary  shot  her  a  quick  glance  of  fear  and 
denial,  and  then  looked  away  as  if  fearful  of  betraying 
her  thought. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  She  tried  to 
laugh,  but  it  was  not  a  very  successful  attempt. 

"  Because  you  have  not  been  yourself  at  all, 
Rosa  Maria.  You  have  become  listless  and  quiet." 

"  The  heat." 

"  You're  just  as  listless  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
You  have  quite  forgotten  how  to  flirt.  Now,  the 
Mahara  j  ah ' ' 

"  Oh,  but  Angela,  I  never  flirt.  I  never 
used  to." 

"  Oh,  but  you  did,  Princess.  Quite  unconsciously, 
of  course,  but  none  the  less  successfully,  as  regards 
results — and  now  the  little  heart  has  itself  been 
pierced  by  the  dart  of  Cupid.  Come  now,  confess 
to  your  Mother  Superior,  confess." 

But  Rosemary  said,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful 
silence  : 

"  I  don't  know.     I  really  don't  know,  Angela." 

"  One  is  never  sure  at  first,"  said  Angela.  If 
across  her  smile  flitted  a  momentary  shadow,  or 
into  her  voice  crept  a  deeper  note,  the  girl  did  not 
notice  it.  "As  Millie  says,  that  is  the  first  state, 
and  also  :  '  Verily,  the  last  state  shall  be  worse  than 
the  first.'  " 

"  Preserve  me  !  "  said  Rosemary  in  mock  horror. 

Between   her   and   Angela,  the   native-boy,   after 
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one  quick  glance  at  her  entrance,  dropped  his  head 
drowsily. 

A  faint  perfume  came  with  each  breath  of  air 
as  the  punkah  swayed. 

"  Eau-de-Cologne  !  "  said  Angela  lazily.  "  I 
found  Millie  drenching  her  punkah  with  lily-of-the- 
valley,  and  I  was  rather  struck  with  the  idea  ;  but  a 
less  costly  perfume  does  for  me." 

"  They  might  have  put  some  on  the  boy,  too." 
Rosemary's  short,  straight  nose  wrinkled.  "  They 
simply  reek  of  oil !  " 

"  Not  so  very  much,  considering  the  quantity  they 
must  absorb.  One  gets  used  to  it,  as  to  everything 
else  here." 

"  I  can't  get  quite  used  to  the  crows  on  my  dress- 
ing-table or  keeping  me  company  at  dinner,"  Rose- 
mary confessed.  "  Raysha,  my  little  maid,  tells 
me  they  are  sacred  birds,  and  are  not  to  be 
destroyed." 

"They  stole  a  pendant  of  mine  yesterday," 
said  Angela.  "  It  was  a  cheap  bit  of  a  thing, 
one  diamond,  but  a  keepsake,  and  I  prized  it. 
They  are  beggars  to  steal.  I  lock  everything 
up  now." 

"  And  so  inquisitive  !  One  perched  on  my  window- 
sill  this  morning  while  I  dressed,  and  watched  me 
with  an  almost  human  eye." 

Angela  laughed.     "  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  sent  Raysha  out  of  the  room  for  something, 
and  then  threw  one  of  my  boots  at  it.  It  fell  on  a 
servant's  head." 

"  The  crow  ?  " 
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"  My  boot.  The  fellow  came  in  with  a  very 
puzzled  air,  and  presented  the  boot  with  many 
salaams  and  protestations  of  undying  service  and 
affection  for  my  most  noble  excellency." 

"  Serve  him  right.  He  shouldn't  have  been 
asleep  under  the  bushes.  They  sleep  everywhere 
and  anywhere,  particularly  if  one  sends  them  a 
message." 

"  They  don't  understand  much  English,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Rosemary. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.  .  .  .  Boy  !  "  she  called  softly. 
"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  About  what,  most  honourable  ?  "  He  woke 
up  immediately,  all  attention,  salaaming  low. 

"  About  the — boot  ?  "  said  Angela. 

"  He  was  lazy  and  idle,"  said  the  native  with 
dignity.  "  He  slept  at  his  duty.  Assuredly,  some 
day,  the  most  dreadful  things  will  befall  him  It 
was  just  that  the  gracious  boot  of  her  most  gracious 
and  honourable  excellency  Wildwood  should  fall 
upon  him." 

"  And — about  the  crow  ?  " 

"  The  crow — it  is  guarded,"  he  said  with  dignity. 

All  this  in  excellent  English. 

"  See  that  tea  is  made,  boy !  "  said  Angela. 
"  Bring  it  in  here  !  " 

"  I  shall  direct,"  he  said,  and  departed,  bowing 
low. 

"  You  see,"  said  Angela  in  a  low  voice.  "  They 
understand,  and  they  listen  ;  they  know  everything, 
almost — almost  one's  unspoken  thoughts." 

Rosemary  shivered. 
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"  They  are  uncanny.  I  don't  like  them,  yet 
they  fascinate  me." 

Angela  shrugged  her  shoulders  indifferently. 
Several  years  in  Papua,  with  her  aunt,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  an  explorer,  had  made  her  used  to 
the  ways  of  natives. 

Tea  came  on  a  beaten-silver  tray,  the  service  a 
little  tarnished,  but  exquisitely  and  strangely 
carved,  in  a  design  of  lotus  flowers.  The  tray-cloth 
was  of  tissue-paper,  fine  and  sheeny  as  silk. 

"  Boy,"  ordered  Angela,  "go  to  her  excellency, 
Bevington,  and  see  if  she  sleeps.  If  so,  do  not 
waken  her." 

Angela  poured  out  tea,  looking  a  little  anxiously 
at  Rosemary,  who,  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  looked  very  pale  and  weary. 

"  Tea,  dear  ?  "  Angela  pushed  forward  the  thin, 
square  cup.  "  Drink  it,  and  you  will  feel  better." 

"  I'm  not  ill  really,"  said  Rosemary  in  a  low 
voice.  "  It's  just  the  heat  of  the  last  few  days, 
and  to-day  I'm  a  little  depressed." 

The  Cingalee  came  padding  softly  back. 

"  The  most  gracious  Sahib  Bevington  is  pleased 
to  be  still  sleeping,"  he  announced. 

"  All  right,  boy.     I  shall  not  want  you  for  a  while." 

He  disappeared. 

"  It  is  getting  cooler,"  said  Angela.  "  We  shall 
have  a  shower  soon.  .  .  .  Listen,  Rosemary  !  " 

The  rain  came  down  even  as  she  spoke,  spattering 
heavily,  beating  on  the  trees.  They  heard  the 
gurgle  of  the  water-pipes  leading  to  the  drain  ; 
and  then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  it  ceased, 
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and  the  sun  shone  out  brilliantly  again,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened. 

Nothing  unusual  had  happened.  It  was  typical 
of  Ceylon. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Rosemary  suddenly.  "  It's 
mail-day.  I  thought  of  it  early  this  morning — • 
and  then  I  forgot." 

Her  face  lit  up  all  at  once.  She  no  longer  idly 
crumbled  the  cake  on  her  plate. 

"  What  if  we  go  for  it  ourselves  ?  "  suggested 
Angela.  "  Will  it  be  too  hot,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  cried  Rosemary  eagerly.  "  Besides, 
we  need  not  go  for  an  hour,  and  then  it  will  be 
ever  so  much  cooler.  If  we  don't  go,  we  shan't 
get  our  letters  until  the  morning.  Shall  we  go  ? 
I'm  tired  of  being  indoors." 

"  We'll  go,  then." 

"  Will  go  where  ?  At  this  hour  ?  Has  anything 
especial  happened  ?  "  Millicent  drifted  in  languidly. 

"  It's  going  to  happen,"  Rosemary  said  gaily. 
"  To-day  is  mail-day.  The  Macedonia  comes  in 
to-day." 

"  Don't  be  disappointed  if  you  don't  get  any- 
thing," shrugged  Millicent.  "  We  are  all  forgotten 
by  this  time." 

"  All — except  Rosemary,"  smiled  Angela,  and 
the  girl  flushed  suddenly,  a  little  distressed. 

Millicent  looked  sharply  at  them  both. 

"  Exchanging  confidences  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Who 
is  the  lucky  man  ?  " 

"  Rosemary  doesn't  know — yet,"  asserted  Angela 
demurely. 
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"  I  thought  somebody  had  proposed  by  wireless," 
said  Millicent  calmly.  "  I  don't  think  there  are  any 
eligibles  left  to  propose — that  is,  of  those  who 
intended,  or  intend,  to  lay  their  hearts  and  incomes 
at  Rosemary's  feet." 

Angela  bit  her  lip,  and  Rosemary  said  nothing. 
She  thought  she  detected  the  little  all-too-familiar 
sneering  note  in  Millicent' s  voice.  Her  mind  went 
swiftly  back  to  that  night  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
conversation  coupling  Millicent's  name  with  Byron 
Whayte's. 

She  had  thought  it  a  mistake  then,  but  now  she 
was  not  so  sure. 

"  We'll  all  go,"  said  Millicent,  breaking  the 
silence  and  rising.  "  Is  the  Maharajah's  dinner  to- 
night or  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  answered  Angela.  "  This  night  week, 
thank  goodness !  It's  Mrs.  Nesbit-Howis'  dinner 
to-night,  and  we've  all  promised  to  go.  I'd  like 
to  know  how  we  are  going  to  keep  up  our  resolutions 
of  rest  while  we  are  here.  I  think  we  did  come  for 
a  rest,  didn't  we  ?  And  we've  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  captured  by  practically  the  whole  population," 
said  Angela.  "  English  and  un-English.  Millicent, 
why  did  you  bring  that  sheaf  of  introductions  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I'd  pitched  them  overboard,"  sighed 
Millicent  wearily.  "  Though  the  people  are  nice, 
very  nice.  But  I'm  tired  of  people." 

"  We're  all  tired,"  declared  Angela.  Then  her 
manner  underwent  a  brisk  change.  "  Well,  any- 
how, let's  get  through  the  list,  and  then  no  more. 
I'm  going  to  take  you  two  in  charge.  As  your 
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medical  adviser,  I  order  rest,  nothing  but  rest,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  holiday.  It's  barely  a  fort- 
night, anyhow.  I  don't  want  us  going  back  again 
looking  like  wrecks." 

"  A  fortnight,"  repeated  Millicent,  "  and  then 
nearly  a  fortnight  on  board.  We  all  ought  to  feel 
refreshed,  and  have  our  lost  youth  restored." 

"  Come,  Rosemary  !  "  said  Angela,  rising,  "  and 
get  Raysha  to  put  on  your  coolest  frock." 

An  hour  later  they  drove  along  the  yellow,  tree- 
bordered  road,  gay  with  flaunting  blossoms,  to 
the  town,  with  the  great  pale  turquoise  of  the  sea 
swaying  lazily  behind  it. 

Millicent,  tired  of  motors,  or  deeming  a  native 
carriage  more  fitting,  had  chartered  a  rather  ancient 
Ceylon  phaeton  for  their  stay — a  nightmare, 
hung  on  four  treacherous  wheels,  with  a  seat  in 
front  for  the  driver,  who,  at  every  jolt  and  jar,  seemed 
to  risk  life  and  limb.  Millicent  swore  that  only  two 
of  these  phaetons  were  ever  made.  This  one  had 
been  stranded,  high  and  dry,  on  the  hills  of  Colombo  ; 
the  other,  doubtless,  remained  still  on  Mount  Ararat, 
where  Noah  had  cast  anchor. 

All  along  the  way  the  yellow-rodded  bamboos 
clustered,  their  pale,  fluffy  plumes  swinging  in  the 
wind,  silver  against  the  green  background  of  leafy 
tree  and  fern.  A  sky  was  intensely  blue,  the  sun  a 
quivering  hazy  ball  of  gold  floating  slowly  down 
towards  the  distant  hills,  and  all  over  Colombo 
Nature  had  spilled  a  glory  of  blue  and  gold,  blood- 
red  and  silver,  purple,  orange  flowers,  floating  in  a 
grey-green  mist,  just  as  if  she  had  unscrewed  all 
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the  caps  from  all  the  paint-tubes  that  ever  were, 
and  poured  and  spilled  the  colours  at  haphazard 
on  the  palette  that  was  Colombo. 

The  gharry,  with  its  two  bony  horses,  swung 
past  the  native  women  toiling  along  the  road, 
or  carrying  water-jars  or  baskets,  or  chatting  at  the 
threshold  ;  a  Brahmin,  statuesque  and  still,  gleam- 
ing brown  in  the  sun  ;  a  group  of  dignified  native 
students  ;  little  children,  brown  and  naked,  spraw- 
ling in  the  sunshine,  or  running  after  every  cart  and 
carriage  that  passed  ;  a  mother  carrying  her  babe 
Cingalee-fashion — past  and  through  all  the  life 
of  the  East,  picturesque  in  its  riot  or  its  quiet. 

All  along  the  road  to  Mount  Lavinia  the  brown 
children  swarmed.  "  You  my  musser  .  .  .  you  my 
father  .  .  .  you  my  aunt  .  .  .  you  give  me  penny," 
they  prattled,  proud  of  their  command  of  English, 
the  meaning  of  which  they  did  not  understand,  but 
they  knew  that  the  words  generally  evoked  a  hail  of 
coppers  and  roars  of  laughter. 

They  came  at  last  into  Colombo,  passed  the  Bristol 
Hotel,  where  an  excited  crowd  told  that  the  mail-boat 
was  in,  and  reached  the  post-office. 

Rosemary  waited  in  the  carriage,  while  Millicent 
and  Lady  Angela  went  in. 

The  crowd  surged  about  her.  There  were  many 
tourists,  chattering  and  chaffering  with  native 
vendors.  Girls  there  were  in  white  dresses  and 
large  hats,  with  sun-parasols  in  all  colours,  par- 
ticularly the  glaring  scarlet  that  so  suits  Colombo, 
itself  a  brilliant  red  poppy  on  a  bank  of  vivid  green. 
A  man  went  by,  and  something  in  his  gait  reminded 
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Rosemary  of  Hartley — something  in  his  manner 
as  he  bent  towards  the  golden-haired  girl  beside 
him. 

A  little  foolish  sob  rose  in  Rosemary's  throat. 

If  only  he  should  come  striding  down  the  street, 
should  even  be  here,  now  ! 

She  meant  not  to  think  of  him,  but  she 
had  thought  of  him  much,  in  spite  of  all  good 
resolutions. 

The  first  few  days  on  the  boat  had  passed  as  in  a 
dream  in  which  one  ate  and  slept,  and  moved  about, 
laughing  and  talking  with  no  very  clear  idea  of 
doing  either.  The  first  day  she  had  lain  in  a  deck- 
chair,  staring  at  the  sky,  or  closing  her  eyes  as  if 
she  were  dozing,  and  in  the  night  she  sobbed  herself 
to  sleep. 

Nobody  on  board  interested  her  during  that 
fortnight.  Perhaps  she  was  learning  that  when  the 
Man  who  Matters  Most  comes  into  a  life,  all  men 
else  are  but  as  shadows. 

Millicent  and  even  Angela  seemed  moody,  too, 
and  a  little  depressed,  almost  sorry  that  they  had 
come.  The  three  of  them  kept  much  to  them- 
selves, and  so  were  left  frankly  alone. 

By  the  first  mail  Millicent  received  in  Colombo 
had  been  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Aberdy. 

Mrs.  Bevington  read  several  extracts  from  it,  one 
of  which  ran  : 

"  Chambers-Hartley  and  his  wife  are  in  the 
country  together.  They  went  just  before  you 
left,  and  are  expected  back  to-day.  Rumour 
says  that  Alice  has  chucked  all  the  '  I'll  show 
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you  what  we  can  do '  movements  ;  and  hag 
apparently  joined  another  society,  that  teaches 
one  how  to  be  happy  though  married.  The  two 
of  them  are  like  turtle-doves,  folk  say." 

And,  again,  by  the  following  mail : 

"  Byron  told  me  this  morning  that  Hartley 
and  he  will  not  be  going  with  the  Parliamentary 
Party  on  the  date  fixed.  Hartley  can't  go  for 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  he  is  busy  helping 
in  a  by-election,  so  Byron  and  he  are  motoring 
through  afterwards.  They  will  probably  make 
the  pace  when  they  are  out  in  the  open  country. 
And  the  Lanon  has  a  wonderful  set  of  furs,  worth 
hundreds,  it  is  reported." 

Millicent  had  read  no  more. 

Millicent  and  Angela  came  down  the  steps  smiling, 
their  hands  full  of  letters. 

When  Millicent  sat  down  Rosemary  saw,  among 
the  pile  of  letters,  one  in  Byron's  unmistakable 
handwriting.  Remembering  the  conversation  she 
had  overheard,  she  blushed  hotly. 

"  There  are  letters  for  you,"  said  Millicent 
gaily.  She  sorted  them  out,  three  or  four. 
"  One  from  old  Mrs.  Whayte,  by  the  look  of 
it.  One  that  might  be  Byron's  handwriting — 
only  it  is  crabbed  and  sprawling,  as  if  the  writer 
had  cramp.  Well,  we  can't  open  them  here. 
Home,  boy !  " 

She  hummed  a  little  song  as  they  went  alongT 
Evidently,  she  was  in  the  highest  of  spirits. 

Under  cover  of  her  purple  parasol,  Lady  Angela, 
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who  had  been  studying  the  writing  on  one  of  her 
envelopes  for  a  long  while,  suddenly  opened  it. 

No  one  noticed  her. 

Millicent  was  gaily  drawing  attention  to  some- 
thing on  the  roadside,  and  Rosemary,  looking  at  it 
unseeingly,  and  smiling  with  stiff  lips,  was  saying 
to  herself  : 

"  If — he  had  written — -just  a  line  to  say  good- 
bye— to  wish  me  bon  voyage  even  "  ;  and  then,  "  It 
is  best  he  did  not.  It  is  best." 

Something  made  her  turn  and  look  at  Angela. 
Millicent  was  still  laughing,  looking  back  over 
her  shoulder,  her  usual  indifference  and  moodi- 
ness  gone.  Angela's  face  was  white  as  that  of 
the  dead. 

As  Rosemary  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  she 
shook  her  head  quickly,  as  if  in  warning.  The 
colour  came  slowly  back  into  her  face,  but  her 
hands  were  trembling  as  she  put  the  letter  back 
in  its  envelope.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
leaned  back  against  the  holland-cushioned  seat. 
She  had  a  headache,  she  said  afterwards  in  explana- 
tion to  Millicent. 

Once  or  twice,  before  the  drive  ended,  Rose- 
mary saw  Angela  look  at  Millicent  in  a  queer, 
half-scared  way,  then  close  her  eyes  quickly  as 
if  in  pain. 

"  Dinner  in  half  an  hour,"  ordered  Millicent 
gaily,  when  they  were  arrived  at  the  bungalow. 
She  threw  her  hat  on  the  table,  and  flung  herself  into 
one  of  the  easy  chairs  by  the  sitting-room  window. 
"  Now  for  the  letters." 
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"  I  am  off  to  my  room  for  a  while,"  said  Lady 
Angela.  "  I — I  have  a  headache." 

Millicent  looked  after  her. 

"  It  isn't  a  bit  like  poor  old  Angela  to  get  head- 
aches," she  said.  "  She  ought  to  be  used  to  the  sun 
here.  It  isn't  half  as  hot  as  in  Papua." 

Rosemary  went  into  her  room,  leaving  her  letters 
for  perusal  after  dinner.  There  was  no  letter 
among  them,  she  said  to  herself  a  little  bitterly, 
that  was  likely  to  interest  her. 

She  found  Millicent  sorting  out  her  letters,  throw- 
ing them  on  the  table  unread  one  by  one. 

"  Aberdy  darling,  and  D'Aubray — he  does  write 
queer  letters  sometimes,  poetical  I  suppose,  and  the 
Genius — and — and  William."  She  frowned,  then 
laughed,  turning  her  husband's  letter  over  in  her 
hands.  "  Surely  William  isn't  beginning  to  miss 
me,  Rosemary  ?  "  She  laughed  as  if  the  very  thought 
amused  her  by  reason  of  its  improbability. 

"  A  letter  from  Byron,  two  letters  from 
Byron,"  she  went  on.  "  The  Dissolution  must 
be  near." 

She  picked  up  Mrs.  Aberdy's  letter. 

"  I'll  just  see  first  what  she  says — you  can  always 
depend  on  her  for  the  latest  news." 

A  sheet  of  paper  fell  out,  a  cutting  from  one  of  the 
newspapers ;  Millicent  put  the  letter  down  and 
snatched  the  clipping  with  curiosity. 

11  Oh  !  "  She  gave  a  startled  cry,  and  then  a 
moment  later  a  little  unsteady  laugh.  "  What  a 
fright  I  got !  " 

She  dropped  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  went 
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off  unsteadily  to  her  room,  clutching  her  pile  of 
letters,  still  a  little  white. 

"  I  suppose — it's  about — they've  written  again 
about  the  rumoured  divorce,"  said  Rosemary. 

The  native  boys  were  clearing  everything  off  the 
table,  preparatory  to  laying  it  for  dinner.  Rose- 
mary went  over  to  the  window,  and  gazed  at  the 
sea  of  rose  and  gold  that  had  been  the  sky. 

She  started  nervously  when  someone  came  in, 
and  turned. 

"  Is  your  head  better,  Angela  ?  " 

"  My  head  ?  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  dear."  And 
passing  the  table,  picked  up  the  scrap  of  paper. 
"  Is  this  yours,  Rosemary  ?  " 

Rosemary,  still  in  her  dream,  took  it  absently, 
glanced  at  it,  and  gave  a  sudden  low  cry. 

'k  Rosemary  !  Rosemary  !  What  is  it  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  " 

Rosemary  gave  a  sudden  little  sob,  as  if  of  relief, 
and  sank  into  a  chair.  And  all  at  once  she  began 
to  cry  softly,  in  long  sobbing  breaths. 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  !  "  Angela  glanced  anxiously 
at  the  closed  door  of  Millicent's  room,  and  picked 
up  the  paper  that  had  fluttered  to  the  floor.  She 
read  : 

ACCIDENT    TO     TWO    WELL-KNOWN 
MEMBERS   OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  John  Chambers-Hartley,  the  well-known 
and  popular  member  of  the  Opposition,  together 
with  a  friend,  Mr.  Byron  Whayte,  MX. A.,  met 
with  a  serious  accident  to-day,  that  luckily  was 
unattended  by  loss  of  life.  A  taxi-cab  crashed 
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into  the  car  owned  by  Mr.  Chambers-Hartley,  and 
in  which  also  was  Mr.  Whayte.  They  were 
proceeding  on  a  trip  of  inspection,  following  the 
Parliamentary  members  who  left  yesterday.  Mr. 
Whayte  escaped  with  a  severe  shock  and  bruises, 
but  Mr.  Chambers-Hartley  was  rendered  uncon- 
scious for  some  hours,  having  sustaned  ia  fracture 
of  the  left  arm  and  severe  shock. 

Angela  stopped  and  went  quickly  to  Rosemary, 
who  had  stopped  sobbing  now,  but  whose  face  was 
quite  colourless. 

"  Rosemary,  dear,"  she  cried.  "  What  is  it  ? 
Byron  is  all  right,  dear,  quite  all  right." 

"  I  love  him,"  said  Rosemary  dully.  "  If  he 
dies " 

"  But,  dearest,  he  isn't  going  to  die.  Don't 
you  see  the  papers  say  there  was  shock  cer- 
tainly, but  only  slight  shock,  and  only  a  few 
bruises.  Rosemary,  why  do  you  look  at  me  like 
that  ?  " 

"  I  love  him,"  whispered  Rosemary  again.  She 
clung  to  the  older  woman  in  a  sudden  abandon  of 
passionate  grief.  "  Oh,  Angela,  Angela  !  " 

"  There,  there,  dear !  "  There  were  tears  in 
Angela's  kind  eyes.  "  Of  course,  you  love  him, 
Rosemary.  How  could  any  young  girl  help  it  ? 
And  he  loves  you,  dear.  Everyone  knows  that. 
It  was  you — you,  who  hid  your  heart  so  well,  that 
I  used  to  think  you  didn't  really  care  for  him.  I 
was  never  quite  sure  until  now." 

Rosemary  stared  at  her  with  wide,  blurred  eyes — 
eyes  haunted  as  well  as  haunting. 

"You  mean — you  mean " 
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"  Byron,  of  course,  dear."  Angela  smiled  wisely. 
"  As  if  it  could  possibly  be  anyone  else  but  Byron 
Whayte  ?  And  now  you  know  your  heart,  dear, 
and  it  will  all  come  right.  I'll  cable  Byron  to  cable 
back  so  that  you  may  be  assured  that  he  is  quite, 
quite  well.  But  how  well  you  hid  your  affection  for 
dear,  dear  Byron.  .  .  .  I'll  go  and  cable  at  once." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Rosemary  wildly.  She  threw  out 
her  arms  before  her  almost  despairingly,  and  leaning 
her  head  on  them,  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER    II. 

"Little  Child  !     Little  Child  !     O  what  shall  you  bring 

Into  a  life  grown  dull  and  dour  ? 
A  gift  of  roses,  or  the  thorn's  cruel  sting  ? 

You  hold  in  your  wee  hands  so  much  power  !  " 

course,    it's   a   beautiful   idea,    dear   Mrs. 
Hartley,  and  you  do  put  it  so— so  charm- 
ingly  and   sweetly.     And,    of   course,    one 
is  not — not  quite  sure."     Mrs.  Aberdy's  voice  died 
away  in  a  questioning  murmur. 

"  I — am  almost  sure."  Alice  Hartley  did  not 
seem  to  mind  Flora  Aberdy's  suggested  reference 
to  her  age.  She  was  looking  down  into  the  fire, 
her  hands  outstretched  to  the  blaze. 

The  firelight  fell  uncertainly  on  her  wedding- 
ring,  and  threw  light  and  shadow  upwards  on  her 
face,  that  had  a  curious,  dreamy  thoughtful  look, 
foreign  to  its  usual  sharpness  and  dissatisfaction. 

"  It's  rather  risky,  isn't  it  ?  "  murmured  Mrs. 
Aberdy  again.  Her  much  be-bugled  dress  rattled 
noisily  as  she  stirred  in  her  chair.  "  Of  course,  it's 
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a  big  risk.     It  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  Mr.  Hartley, 
a — most  pleasant  surprise,  I  should  say." 

"  It  would  be  most  wonderful,"  said  Alice,  ever 
so  softly,  her  rather  plain,  sallow  face  transformed 
for  the  moment.  "  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word, 
even  when  I — when  I  am  quite,  quite  sure.  If — 
anything  happened,  and  it  was  not  to  be,  it 
would  be  a  terrible  disappointment.  My  hus- 
band," she  added  gently,  "  has  always  so  loved 
children." 

"  And  you,  dear  Mrs.  Hartley  ?  " — for  Mrs. 
Aberdy  was  well  aware  that  Alice  had  openly 
declared  that  she  hated  children. 

"  I  was  so  unused  to  them.  I  dreaded  to  think 
that  a  little  child  should  come  between  me  and  my 
husband."  Alice  was  equally  well  aware  that 
Mrs.  Aberdy  knew  of  her  aversion  ;  so  her  tone  was 
apologetic.  "  We  love  each  other  as  few  people 
love,  Mrs.  Aberdy.  Reserved  and  undemonstrative 
love  is  ideal,  I  think." 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,"  acquiesced  Flora 
Aberdy  dubiously.  In  her  own  heart  she  was  not 
very  much  impressed  with  the  undemonstrative 
Hartley  meyage. 

"  For  a  long  while  now  the  loneliness  of  the  house 
has  been  like  a  shadow  over  me,  as  it  were.  I  asked 
myself  why  it  was  so.  I  never  really  knew  until 
lately,  and  then  Doctor  Ellison — you  know  dear 
Caroline  Ellison,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Aberdy  ?  She 
belongs  to  simply  everything,  you  know.  So 
interested  in  women's  clubs,  and  everything  relating 
to  women,  and  the  higher  soul.  Womanhood 
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is   such   a   wonderful   study,   she   says.     She   is   so 
interested  in  them." 

"  Especially  as  patients,"  thought  Flora  Aberdy, 
but  she  did  not  voice  her  thoughts. 
Aloud  she  said  : 

"  Dear  Doctor  Caroline !  And  what  did  she 
say  ?  "  For  Alice  Hartley  had  a  habit  of  breaking 
off  from  the  main  road  of  conversation  and  darting 
down  side-lanes. 

"  I  was  telling  her,  here  in  this  very  room,  Mrs. 
Aberdy,  how  lonely  I  felt,  in  spite  of  all  the 
outside  interests  I  had.  She  looked  around 
and  said  in  that  fascinatingly  abrupt  manner 
of  hers— it  is  fascinating,  don't  you  think,  Mrs. 
Aberdy  ?  " 

"  Most  fascinating." 

"  Well,  she — -what  was  I  saying  ?  Oh,  she  said  to 
me, '  This  house  is  lonely  because  there  are  no  children 
in  it.  Does  Mr.  Hartley  hate  them  ?  ' 

"  It  was  certainly  very  startling — I  mean  fascina- 
ting," murmured  Mrs.  Aberdy. 

"  It  was  more."  Alice  Hartley  became  more 
thoughtful.  "  It  was  like  a  searchlight  flung  on  to 
my  very  soul.  I  couldn't  sleep  for  nights,  thinking 
of  her  words.  Then  I  began  to  think  what  it  would 
be  if  there  were  children  here.  One  night — one 
night  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  child,  and  that  it  was 
lying  here  in  the  curve  of  my  arm."  A  hushed  note 
came  into  her  voice.  "  I  began  to  see  that  I  had 
been  unconsciously  selfish.  Long  ago  I  knew  that 
— that  it  might  be  possible.  But  I  seemed  to  be 
so  needed  everywhere,  and  John  was  always  so 
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busy,  so  wrapped  up  in  his  Parliamentary  work  and 
all  that.  I  never  seemed  to  find  time  to  be  lonely — 
and  yet — I  was  always  lonely  in  a  vague  sort  of 
way." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Aberdy.  Something 
more  sincere  swept  suddenly  into  her  voice,  as 
if  against  her  will  she  was  looking  back  into  the 
past,  that  plebeian  past  which  she  and  her  husband 
avoided  in  word  and  thought.  Her  carefully 
carmined  lips  quivered  a  little  uncertainly,  as, 
struck  by  something  in  her  voice,  Alice  Hartley 
turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  think  children  would  revolutionise  your  life.5' 
Mrs.  Aberdy  spoke  a  little  more  quickly  than  was 
her  wont.  "  Imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  you, 
to  climb  up  those  stairs  and  to  go  into  the  nursery, 

and  to  find  there  a  little  child,  bone  of "  She 

stopped  abruptly,  as  if  conscious  of  saying  too  much. 

"  You — lost  a  child,  didn't  you  ?  "  said  Alice 
almost  inaudibly. 

"  Yes — a  little  boy."  Mrs.  Aberdy  put  up  a 
shaking  hand  to  her  delicately-powdered  face,  as 
if  to  shield  it  from  the  light  of  the  fire. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  deeply  stirred,  then 
suddenly  she  began  to  talk. 

"  He  was  just  three  when  he  died."  The  frivolity 
had  gone  from  Mrs.  Aberdy's  face,  and  her  mouth, 
that  mouth  that  smiled  perhaps  too  easily  and  too 
graciously,  that  was  sometimes  so  bitter  in  repose, 
curved  with  reminiscent  softness.  "  He  was — our 
only  child.  I— I  felt  I  died  with  him." 

"  Poor  soul !  "  said  Alice.     Her  hand  went  out 
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instinctively  to  the  other  woman,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  drawn  suddenly  nearer. 

To  Alice,  Flora  Aberdy  was  no  longer  the  "  social 
climber,"  eagerly  pushing,  eagerly  scrambling  for  a 
place  on  the  shaky  ladder  of  society,  no  longer  a 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  the  "  Smart  Set."  She 
even  forgot  the  moment  of  hostility  and  vexation 
when  the  new  footman  had  shown  the  visitor  into 
the  library,  where  she  had  been  sitting  ever  since 
her  husband's  departure  an  hour  or  two  earlier. 

And  Flora  Aberdy,  too,  saw  no  longer  the  little 
dowdy  wife  whom  she  had  always  secretly  scorned, 
as  well  as  envied,  for  Alice  Hartley,  with  her  shining 
eyes,  and  that  sympathetic  look  on  her  plain  face, 
was  for  the  moment  transfigured. 

They  were  just  two  women  drawn  suddenly 
together,  whispering  there  by  the  fireside,  while 
outside  the  rain  poured  heavily.  From  the  moment 
that  Flora  Aberdy,  carried  away  on  the  wings  of 
emotion,  spoke  of  the  days  when  she  and  Thomas, 
her  husband,  served  behind  the  counter  of  the  little 
suburban  shop  that  was  the  foundation  of  their 
fortunes,  the  heart  of  Alice  Hartley  went  out  to 
her,  as  it  never  had  to  the  Mrs.  Aberdy  she  had 
hitherto  known  and  practically  ignored. 

The  mingled  tears  over  the  death  of  that  little 
boy  who  had  not  lived  to  see  the  years  bring  un- 
expected prosperity.  The  irony  of  fate  had  been 
that  then  the  Aberdy's  could  not  afford  a  doctor. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  keep  it  a  secret, 
Mrs.  Hartley  ?  " 

"  Yes.    You  must   call  me   Alice   after  to-day, 
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dear  Mrs.  Aberdy,  and    I   will   call    you    Flora,  if 
I  may  ?  " 

"  Oh,    if    you    would  !  "     They    kissed,    gravely. 
"  Mr.  Hartley  sailed  this  morning,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Just   an   hour   ago.     At   the   last   moment   he 
wanted  to  change  his  mind,  and  not  go." 
"  Perhaps  it  was  a  premonition." 
"  I   don't   know.     He   was   so   unlike   his   usual 
calm  self.     The  accident  " — she  shuddered  still  at 
the   remembrance — "  the   accident   seems   to   have 
made  him  a  little  nervy,  a  little  irritable.     He  was 
so   unused   to   the   confinement   of   the   house.     It 
seemed  to  madden  him  to  stay  indoors,  although  I 
did  my  best  to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible." 
"  But  he  is  getting  better  now  ?     His  arm — 
"  Isn't  quite  right.     The  doctor  wanted  him  to 
wait  another  week,  but  he  thought  he  would  like 
to  go.     He  has  always  wanted  to  do  the  trip  to 
Ceylon  ;    and  just  now  is  the  only  spare  time  he 
can  possibly  have." 

"  Mrs.  Bevington  and  her  niece  and  Lady  Angela 
willljust  miss  him." 

"  No.  He  cabled  to  Mrs.  Bevington  to  secure 
him  rooms.  She  wired  back  that  he  could  stop  at 
their  bungalow,  as  owing  to  Miss  Wildwood  being 
ill,  they  are  staying  on." 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Bevington  wrote  me  that  Rosemary 
had  a  touch  of  low  fever.  They'll  just  have  a 
week  together,  then.  And  I  suppose  they'll  all 
come  back  by  the  same  boat." 

"  John  only  wants  the  trip,  and  a  few  days  at 
Colombo.  Mr.  Whayte  was  also  to  go.  but  only 
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this  morning  he  found  himself  compelled  to  stay. 
There  is  a  by-election,  and  a  friend  of  Byron's  is 
standing  for  the  first  time.  I  really  know  little 
about  it.  I'm  not  much  interested  in  politics.  I 
tried  to  be  when  John  was  ill,  but  he  seemed  to 
hate  talking  politics  with  me." 

"  You'll  be  less  interested — now,"  said  Mrs. 
Aberdy  meaningly. 

The  red  glow  warmed  Alice  Hartley's  sallow 
cheeks  again. 

"  That  was  one  reason,  the  vital  reason,  why  I 
did  not  go  with  dear  John.  Anyhow,  he  seemed 
anxious  that  I  should  rest  quietly  at  home.  He 
even  wanted  me  to  go  into  the  country  while  he 
was  away.  Dear  John  is  so  solicitous." 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  One  flower  there  is  of  flowers, 

When  eyes  are  glad — or  wet : 
Rosemary,  for  remembrance — 
And  often  for  regret." 

THE  native  women  were  washing  clothes  in 
the  stream,  their  black  heads  bobbing  in  the 
sunshine.  Above  the  gurgling  of  the  water 
as  it  flowed  swiftly  over  the  stones,  between  green 
banks  aglow  with  red-berried  banyans  and  groves 
of  dipping  palms,  drifted  their  low,  musical  half- 
chant,  half-song,  and  the  faint  slap-slapping  of  wet 
clothes  against  the  stones. 

A  shifting,  wondrous  riot  of  colour  glowed  every- 
where :  green  and  scarlet  and  yellow  and  purple 
blossoms  on  the  trees,  and  even  more  wondrously 
green,  scarlet,  purple  and  yellow  flaunting  where 
the  natives  moved. 

Colombo  lay  blinking  drowsily  in  the  sunlight 
as  Rosemary  Wildwood  came  slowly  down  the 
broad  red-sanded  road. 

To-day,  although  Angela  and  Millicent  had  gone 
down  to  the  town  for  the  afternoon,  she  was  not 
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alone,  for  John  Chambers-Hartley,  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  walked  slowly  beside  her. 

They  stopped  on  the  bridge  and  looked  down 
at  the  slow-moving  water  and  at  the  women  washing. 
In  a  curve  of  the  river,  where  a  gleaming  blue- 
green  pool  had  formed,  two  natives  were  fish- 
ing with  rods,  their  black  heads  showing  above 
the  surface. 

Behind  the  girl  and  the  man  lay  Colombo,  drowsily 
blinking  in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  and  behind  that 
again  the  blue  swaying  turquoise  of  the  sea.  Above, 
the  sky  was  a  mirror,  vividly,  intensely  blue,  with 
a  wonderful  golden  cloud  trailing  in  the  west.  The 
day  was  a  languidly-closing  lotus-flower,  drenched 
and  heavy  with  perfume,  drunk  with  its  own  beauty. 
The  fragrance  it  exhaled  held  them  both  in  its 
drowsy,  happy  toils.  Happiness,  the  quiet  yet 
delirious  happiness  of  love,  of  just  being  together, 
held  them  silent. 

Rosemary's  glance  drifted  over  the  water.  To- 
day the  sense  of  separation  the  sea  had  always 
brought  had  vanished,  although  still  a  vague  pang 
remained. 

She  wore  a  white  and  lustreless  gown,  very  soft 
and  clinging,  with  a  touch  here  and  there  of  woven 
gold. 

It  reminded  Hartley  vividly  of  the  morning 
when  he  had  entered  the  bungalow,  swiftly,  un- 
announced, and  walked  into  the  breakfast  room 
where  the  three  women  sat  at  breakfast.  She  had 
been  wearing  a  white  kimono,  embroidered  with 
gold  irises,  and  her  hair  hung  in  a  long  loose  plait 
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over  one  shoulder.  Very  child-like,  very  frail  she 
had  seemed  to  him  in  that  moment. 

In  the  general  movement  of  surprise,  Rosemary 
escaped,  but  not  without  noticing  that  Millicent 
had  looked  over  Hartley's  shoulder  as  if  expecting 
someone  else  to  step  in  after  him. 

"  Rosemary  has  not  been  too  well,"  Millicent 
had  said  during  a  lull  in  the  process  of  ques- 
tioning. "  Nothing  really  serious.  .  .  .  And  so 
Byron  waited  to  help  that  stupid  Brackley, 
after  all  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  about  anything  Australian  !  "  cried 
Angela.  "  I'm  frankly  homesick." 

He  had  little  or  no  chance  of  conversation  with 
Rosemary  since  the  morning  and  his  unexpected 
entry,  and,  indeed,  he  saw  that  she  quietly  avoided 
him,  content  apparently  to  sit  quietly  and  ask 
few  questions. 

Now,  by  the  river,  in  the  hour  that  fate,  in  the 
person  of  Millicent  and  Angela,  had  decreed  for 
them,  both  were  very  silent,  although  each  was 
secretly  aware  of  the  glow  and  warmth  diffused 
by  the  presence  of  the  other.  There  was  little 
time  for  speech,  for  already  a  scarlet  parasol,  in 
the  near  distance,  denoted  that  Millicent  and  Angela 
were  approaching. 

"  Only  six  days  before  you  return,"  said  Hartley 
quietly. 

"  Yes."  She  hesitated.  "  Millicent  was  speaking 
about  going  across  to  India.  Did  she  mention 
anything  about  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  She  said  something  about  the  Taj  Mahal  this 
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morning.  And  also  that  she  couldn't  leave  without 
seeing  Delhi." 

"  You  will  come — of  course  ?  " 

'*  Of  course."  He  glanced  at  her,  but  she  was  still 
looking  before  her,  over  the  intervening  landscape  of 
toddy  palms  and  shining  ribbort  of  the  river  to 
the  swaying  sea. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Rosemary  ?  " 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  green, 
enigmatical,  a  little  sad. 

"  I  am  trying — not  to  think." 

"  Has  my  coming  made  you  so  unhappy  ?  " 

"  No.  It  is  the  conscience  of  my  ancestors 
turning  within  me." 

"You  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with,  Rosemary.  Neither  of  us  has.  We  could 
not  help  loving  each  other.  We  cannot  help 
it  now." 

"  But  we  can  help — being  so  much  together.  .  .  . 
I  had  made  so  many  resolutions.  I  would  have 
kept  them.  I  will  keep  them." 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  would  have  said  fervently  : 
"  We  both  will." 

She  waited  to  hear  the  words  now,  but  they  did 
not  come. 

"  Don't  let  us  think  of  the  future,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  silence. 

"  So  like  a  man,"  she  said,  a  little  bitterly,  and 
then  :  "  The  woman  in  the  case,  the  other  woman  " 
— she  touched  her  breast — "  must  think,  unless  she 
wants  to  wreck  not  only  her  own  life,  but  the  lives 
of  the  other  two  in  the  human  triangle," 
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"  I  said  that  you  would  never  suffer,  dear,  what- 
ever might  come  of — of "  His  hoarse  voice 

trailed  away. 

"  Our  mad  infatuation,"  she  said  clearly.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  she  seemed  older  ;  the  girl  and 
the  girlish  reasoning  were  gone,  only  the  woman — 
a  woman  who  loved  him — remained. 

He  looked  at  her  with  all  his  heart  in  his 
eyes. 

She  put  out  her  hand,  murmuring  :  "  Oh,  don't 
— please  don't  look  at  me  like  that !  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long — years  it 
seems." 

"  It  has  only  been  a  few  weeks — after  all." 

"  After  all,"  bitterly,  and  then  swiftly  :  "It  was 
a  long,  slow  hell  to  me.  Oh  !  that  house  I  call 
home Did  you  know  that  if  Parliament  dis- 
solves, I  am  not  going  to  seek  re-election,  Rose- 
mary ?  I  intend  to  go  to  England." 

"  To  England."  The  words  were  hardly  more  than 
a  whisper.  "  Why  ?  " 

"  You  are  one  of  the  reasons,  Rosemary." 

"  I !     Is  it  necessary  to  go  ?  " 

"  England  is  the  world,  Rosemary.  When  a  man 
is  ambitious — — " 

"  Haven't  you  everything  you  desire  in — does 
not  Australia  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  Australia  has  limitations — and — Alice  wishes 
to  go.  She  has  always  wanted  to  go  back  to 
England.  She  was  born  there,  you  know." 

There  was  a  silence  for  few  moments,  and  when 
Rosemary  spoke  it  was  to  hark  back  to  his  coming. 
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"  It  was  not  wise,"  she  said.  "  It  was  not  wise 
to  come  here." 

"  No.  .  .  .  But  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
ill,  and  an  accident  brought  me  the  chance, 
I  felt  I  could  not  stop  away.  How  could  I 
stop  away  ?  " 

"  And  you  think,  when  you  go  back,"  she 
whispered,  "  when  we  put  away  from  us  the 
few  days  that  are  to  be  ours,  that  you  will 
forget  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  I  do  not  think  that,  dear. 
But  I  hope  I  will  have  come  to  a  stage  in 
our  lives  when  I  can  think  of  you  without  this 
intense,  mad  longing  for  your  presence — that-  I 
will  realise  how  impossible  the  situation  is  for 
us  both." 

"  It  was  not  wise,"  she  said  again,  "  to  have 
come  here.  Could  you  not  have  started  from 
the  time  I  left  home,  and  put  me  out  of  your 
mind  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  Fate  decreed  otherwise." 

"  And  if  Fate— in  the  future " 

"  I  will  be  stronger.  To  go  on  like  this  can — I 
know — only  bring  added  suffering  to — to  others. 
And  we  can  never  take  our  happiness,  dear,  at  the 
cost  of  the  happiness  to  another." 

"It  is  because  of  that,"  she  said,  "  that  I  spoke 
as  I  did.  Ours  is  a  problem  to  which  there  can  be 
no  happy  solution — even  to  ourselves — and — Time 
is  a  kind  friend,  they  say  !  " 

"  We  don't  realise  that  now." 

"  No."     Her  eyes  were  very  sad. 
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"  I  have  thought  over  it,  night  after  night,  since 
you  left.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  forget 
you — that  I  would  devote  all  my  spare  time  to 
Alice,  that  so  I  would  force  myself  to  forget  you — • 
and  " — his  face  went  white —  "  then,  Rosemary,  I 
found,  in  those  last  weeks,  that  I  was  growing  to 
hate  her.  Think  of  it !  growing  to  hate  my  own 
wife,  the  wife  whom  I  have  promised  to  love, 
honour,  and  cherish.  My  God,  to  what  a  pass 
am  I  coming  !  " 

"  You  must  not  hate  her." 

"  Over  and  over  have  I  said  that  to  myself  ;  God 
knows  how  often  !  Rosemary — she  has  been  of 
late  so  anxious  to  please  me,  so — so  affectionate  !  " 
He  turned  his  face  away  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
even  the  girl  he  loved  to  read  the  shudder  of  dislike 
and  distaste  that  crept  into  his  eyes.  "  It  always 
comes  to  the  one  thing,  Rosemary,  that  she  is 
a  good  woman,  that  she  wants  to  be  a  good' 
wife,  that  her  every  thought  is  wrapped  about 
me.  I  have  a  stifling  sense  that  even  now  her 
letters  are  on  the  way  to  tell  me  how  much 
she  misses  me,  how  much  she  cares  for  me.  And 
I — I,  oh,  it  always  comes  back  to  the  one  thing 
— I  married  her.  I  am  hers  until  death  parts  us. 
If  I  left  her — if  I  gave  up  everything — everything, 
Rosemary — my  career,  my  chances  of  the  future — 
it  would  kill  her." 

'*  And — when  we  go  back  ?  " 

"  I  shall  try  not  t&  see  you  at  all,  Rosemary. 
Isn't  that  best,  for  I  must  not  be  cruel  to  you  either 
Rosemary  ?  I  must  not  stand  in  your  way,  absorb 
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your  life,  fill  up  your  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  yet " 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  a  strange  look  in 
her  eyes. 

"  But  if  ever  the  time  came,  if  ever  I  broke  down 
the  barrier  between  us,  if  I  asked  you  to  give  up 
everything,  if  I  were  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing  " 

A  sudden  light  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  But — you  would  not,  Rosemary  ?  " 

"  No,  I  would  not."  She  turned  and  looked 
down  at  the  ever-changing  water.  "  When  I  said 
good-bye  to  you,  back  in  Australia,  we  both  made 
silent  and  stern  resolutions,  John.  Now  here, 
together  again,  everything  is  as  before,  nay,  worse. 
When  we  return  we  must  renew  our  resolution — 
and  keep  it." 

There  was  the  sound  of  Millicent's  voice.  A 
second  or  two  later  Angela  and  she  came  slowly 
across  the  intervening  sandy  strip. 

"  We  have  been  watching  you  for  ever  so  long," 
said  Millie.  '  You  two  look  as  if  you  were  abso- 
lutely bored  with  each  other.  I'm  awfully  sorry, 
but  we  absolutely  couldn't  manage  to  get  here  sooner. 
Are  we  all  for  the  bungalow  ?  " 

They  turned  and  walked  together  for  a  while, 
Millicent  and  Hartley  gradually  dropping  behind, 
as  she  drew  him  into  conversation. 

"  You  look  woefully  tired,  dear,"  said  Angela 
affectionately. 

"  I  am,  Angela.     When  do  we  cross  to  India  ?  " 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,  I  think.     That  is,  if  this  is 
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Tuesday.  I  get  so  mixed  up  with  days  and  dates 
when  I  am  holidaying.  Don't  you  long  to  see 
Agra,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Rosemary  listlessly. 

As  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  compound  Angela 
said  gently : 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  disappointed  at  Byron 
not  coming,  dear  ?  " 

"  Byron  ?  Oh,  no,  not  particularly,"  with  some 
surprise  in  her  voice. 

Lady  Angela  looked  amazed,  opened  her  lips  to 
speak,  and  then  apparently  thought  better  of  it. 

After  a  while  Rosemary  said  slowly,  as  if  under- 
standing the  silence  : 

"  Byron  wrote  me  the  other  day.  He  asked  me 
to  marry  him.  I — I  have  not  mentioned  it  to 
Millicent."  She  looked  away. 

"  I  am  so  glad  ! "  cried  Angela  eagerly — "  glad 
about  Byron,  I  mean  dear.  I  think  you  will  be  so 
happy — and,  after  all — love  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  in  the  world,  Rosemary.  And,  of  course,  you 
will  not  have  a  long  engagement  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  that  strange  intent 
look  that  Angela  could  never  quite  understand. 

"  I  shall  never  marry  Byron,"  she  said  simply. 

"  Not  marry  him ! "  repeated  Lady  Angela 
blankly. 

"  I  shall  never  marry  anyone,"  said  Rosemary. 

She  turned  and  walked  indoors. 

"  Good  heavens !  "  said  poor  Lady  Angela  to 
herself  despairingly.  "  She  must  have  heard  about 
Millie.  She  thinks  he  has  loved  Millie,  and  that  to 
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her  is  an  insuperable  barrier.  Poor,  foolish  little 
girl,  with  the  narrow  creed  of  youth  !  " 

She  sighed  as  she  waited  at  the  gate  of  the  com- 
pound, and  then  the  shadow  in  her  grey  eyes  lifted. 

"  After  the  scene  the  other  night,"  she  said  de- 
cisively, "  Byron  is  quite  safe  ;  she  wouldn't  weep 
like  that  if  she  didn't  care  very  deeply.  Everything 
will  come  right,  after  all." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Dust  unto  dust !     Will  they  matter,   then, 
The  ways  of  the  world  or  the  creeds  of  men  ? 
For  all  that  science   can  give  or  teach 
Keepeth  the  last  thing  out  of  reach." 

OF  all  the  wonderful  week  this  last  day  was  surely 
the  loveliest.  As  long  as  she  lived  that  week 
always  remained  dream-like  to  Rosemary. 
Maybe  it  was  because  the  woman-heart  of  her  cried 
out  for  some  lasting  memory,  urging  her  to  forget 
that  bonds  stronger  than  steel  bound  the  man  she 
loved,  the  man  who  loved  her  so  passionately. 
In  that  week  neither  looked  for  more  than  what  the 
moment  gave  ;  what  the  moment  gave  was  enough 
— it  supplied,  at  least,  a  sense  of  freedom  rather 
than  of  bondage,  and  a  certain  tranquillity  of  mood 
and  feeling. 

They  came  to  Agra  late  on  a  day  when  the  sun 
was  setting  slowly  over  that  sullen  waste  of  land 
that  lies  to  the  north-east. 

Over  the  dun- coloured  sand,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
poured  down  through  the  ragged  fringe  of  a  broken 
cloud,  and  over  the  desert-like  waste,  swaying  mirage- 
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like  in  the  sunset,  and  over  the  great  Taj  Mahal 
rising  white  and  wonderful  as  a  dream.  Behind 
them  was  a  great  mosque,  its  red  and  white  aflame  ; 
and  the  great  fortress,  with  its  sheer  sandstone  walls, 
frowned  down  on  them.  The  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  gleamed  in  the  dying  sunlight. 

"  The  loveliest  tomb  in  all  the  world,"  said 
Hartley,  "  built  in  memory  of  the  woman  the  Sultan 
loved." 

"  To  a  woman  he  loved,"  Rosemary  repeated  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  She  was  a  beautiful  Persian,  Argmand  Banu, 
called  Mumtarz-i-Mahal,  which  means  Queen  or 
Chosen  One." 

"  My  dear  John,  he  had  many  wives,"  said 
Millicent  over  her  shoulder.  "  Over  him  should 
have  been  written,  '  He  loved  much.' ' 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  Hartley's  rare  smile  softened  his 
rather  stern  face.  "  Is  it  not  said  that  a  man  truly 
loves  but  one  woman  only  ?  " 

"  It  is  said"  She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  But 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  You  believe 
what  you  say,  my  dear  man,  because  you  yourself 
have  only  loved  once.  At  least — was  it  only  once  ? 
Tell!" 

"  Once  only,"  he  assured  her  gravely.  For  one 
imperceptible  second  his  eyes  flashed  to  Rosemary's 
absorbed  profile.  "  There  may  be  many  affaires  de 
cceur,  a  kind  of  exaggerated  palpitation,  but  the 
real  thing  I  am  sure  comes  only  once." 

She  laughed,  her  eyes  reminiscent,  very  soft. 
A  glow  overspread  her  face  as  if  she  thought  of 
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something  that  pleased  her.  And  a  more  serious 
thread  ran  through  her  voice  as  she  said"  lightly  : 
"  You  really  and  truly  believe  that,  John  ?  You 
are  sure  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  it ;   I  am  sure." 

On  this,  the  last  day  of  their  stay  in  India, 
Hartley  and  Rosemary  found  themselves  climbing 
alone  the  road  that  led  to  the  Jumma  Musjid. 

Millicent,  shrugging  her  shoulders  at  anything 
Indian  now  that  she  was  tired  of  India,  had  stayed 
behind  to  write  letters,  while  Lady  Angela  had  been 
suddenly  caught  in  a  whirlwind  of  an  English  family 
party,  who  were  touring  the  East,  and  judging  by 
exclamations  and  explanations,  were  evidently  old 
friends  she  had  not  seen  for  years. 

Hartley  and  Rosemary  went  on  alone,  coming  at 
last  to  that  largest  mosque  in  all  the  world,  all  red 
and  white  and  gold  ;  a  wonder  of  red  sandstone, 
and  white  marble,  and  gleaming  brass,  and  gilded 
pinnacles. 

They  went  slowly  up  one  of  the  tall  flights  of  steps 
that  lead  to  the  lower  platform,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall,  looked  out  over  the  valley. 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  when  he  laid  his 
strong  brown  one  over  it,  but  she  looked  up  at  him 
and  smiled  a  little  crooked  smile  that  always 
fascinated  him. 

"  It  is  our  last  day  alone,"  he  said  simply. 
"  To-morrow,  and  Afterwards — the  crowd  again." 

For  a  long  moment  they  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  in  his  a  caress  that  drew  them  together.  He 
felt  her  lashes  wet  against  his  face. 
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"You  are  sorry  ?  "  he  whispered.  "  Rosemary, 
you  are  sorry  that  to-day,  and  our  little  day  of 
happiness,  is  ending  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head,  a  sudden  lump  in  her  throat. 

"  Dear,  how  can  I  part  from  you  ?  These  last 
days  have  been  so  hard.  Sometimes  I  have  felt 
that  I  could  not  go  on.  It  seemed  all  so  easy — if 
not  easy,  at  least  possible — last  week  when  we  so 
calmly  discussed  the  future.  We  said  to  Fate, 
'  This  will  we  do.'  And  who  knows  what  Fate  has 
in  store  for  us,  how  Fate  may  laugh  at  our  puny 
schemes,  our  little  futile  efforts  ?  " 

"  They  will  not  be  always  futile." 

"  How  can  we  tell  ?  "  he  cried  in  a  sudden  passion. 
"We  cannot  see  the  future.  To-night  I  do  not 
want  to  see,  I  do  not  want  to  think.  What  is  the 
future  to  me,  anyway,  if  it  does  not  hold  you  ? 
What  have  I  to  work  for  ?  " 

"  Don't,  John  dear.  Rebellion  against  what  must 
be,  and  what  is  to  be,  only  makes  it  harder  for  us 
both." 

"  Rosemary,  Rosemary,"  he  bent  and  kissed  her 
hands  wildly,  "  I  can't  go  back  to — to  her  ;  I  can't 
go  back  to  my  work.  It  is  all  empty,  tasteless " 

"  I  know,  I  know,  dear,"  her  voice  was  soothing, 
almost  maternal,  "  I  feel  all  that — and  more,  John." 

Then  suddenly  her  bravery  vanished,  and  with 
a  little  broken  sob  she  hid  her  face  against  his 
shoulder. 

His  arm  tightened  around  her. 

To-morrow  each  would  take  the  first  step  on  the 
road  of  separation.  He  would  go  back  to  the  woman 
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who  claimed  him  legally.  He  must  go  back.  The 
law  bound  him,  if  honour  did  not. 

With  a  sudden  pang  of  jealous  fear,  the  primal 
woman  in  her  cried  out  against  it.  He  was  hers 
— hers  ;  and  Love  had  greater  claims  than  all 
else. 

"  Rosemary,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It — it  is  only  love,  I  think,"  she  answered. 

"  Oh,  Rosemary,  Rosemary,"  he  whispered  ;  and 
then  :  "  Don't  let  us  think  of  the  desolate  future, 
dear.  Let  us  keep  to-night  free  from  every  thought 
that  makes  us  bitter  and  unhappy.  Dear,  this  time 
next  year  the  sun  will  go  down  as  to-night  over  that 
broken  field  of  arches  and  solitary  pillars.  Where 
will  it  find  us,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  us  can  know !  "  she  cried  ;  "  only  that 
we  will  be  far  apart." 

"If  I  were  only  free,  Rosemary  !  If  I  could 
only  have  looked  into  the  future  !  " 

She  did  not  speak.  Her  face  was  still  hid  against 
his  shoulder. 

"  Rosemary,  in  the  past,  when  I  first  was  sure  of 
your  love,  I  was  strong  enough  to  shield  you  from 
myself.  I  feel  I  cannot  answer  for  the  future." 
He  put  her  gently  from  him,  moving  away  a  little 
distance.  "If  I  were  the  man  of  iron  will  and 
moral  strength  that  I  had  believed  myself  to  be, 
I  would  never  have  come  to  Colombo,  I  would  leave 
you  even  now — but — I  cannot.  Rosemary,  how 
futile  life  seems  sometimes  !  Here  around  Delhi, 
have  there  been  seven  cities  built  by  seven  kings. 
King  after  king,  city  after  city,  have  passed  away, 
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and  to-day  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  few  broken 
bits  of  marble,  and  crumbling  pillars.  Is  love 
and  life  to  pass  so  ?  Do  the  little  laws  men  make 
count  for  naught  after  all  ? — and  are  we,  too,  as 
nothing  ?  " 

She  was  very  still,  her  face  pale  as  a  camellia  in 
the  fading  light. 

"If  it  be  so,  Rosemary,  let  us  take  something 
out  of  the  little  hour  life  flings  to  us.  Let  us  find 
happiness.  Ten  years,  twenty  years,  forty  years 
at  most,  and  you  and  I  are  dust  with  the  dust,  or 
old,  and  perhaps  childish,  whispering  over  and  over 
of  the  springtime  that  only  comes  once." 

For  one  swaying,  throbbing  moment  she  looked 
into  the  future  with  him,  looked  and  saw  it  grey 
and  dead  as  the  ashes  of  a  fire  long  cold. 

Her  hands  crept  out  to  him,  every  thought  save 
of  him,  of  their  love,  swept  away  ;  and  all  at  once 
she  broke  down  completely,  and  sobbed  out  her 
anguish  and  heartache  in  his  arms. 

"  That  is  the  creed  of  modern  life,"  he  said.  "  To 
take  something  out  of  the  little  hour  life  flings 
to  us." 


CHAPTER    V. 

"  Time,  O  Time,  mend   the  heart 

Dry  eyes  that  are  wet 
Over  the  sea,  in  an  hour, 
The  sun  may  set." 

ANGELA,   have  you  heard  anything  about— 
about  the  divorce  ?  "  Mrs.  Whayte  dropped 
her  voice  as  she  looked  over  at  Rosemary, 
seated    in    a    high-backed    chair    by    the    window, 
talking  with  Byron. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Lady  Angela  shortly. 
"  But — there  is  something  afoot."     Mrs.  Whayte's 
eyes   were   very   distressed.     "  It   came   from   the 
Lanon  herself.     I  wish  I  knew,  Angela." 

"  Why  worry  ?  "  Angela  was  looking  down  at 
her  hands,  slowly  twisting  the  rings  she  wore. 
"  What  grounds  can  there  possibly  be  ?  It  is  only 
the  usual  gossip." 

"  But  Millicent  has  been  doing  such  wild,  feverish 
things  lately.  People  are  chattering.  Her  parties, 
her  freak  dances,  her  daring  speeches,  are  the  talk 
of  the  town." 

"  But  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  do  things 
182 
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out   of   the   ordinary.     A  man  can't  get  a  divorce 
because  his  wife  dances  the  tango,"  said  Angela. 

"  But  it  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Cardinal." 

"  Which  has  made  it  all  the  more  popular," 
laughed  Angela.  "  We  are  not  all  puppets  on  a 
string,  dear." 

Then  she  grew  suddenly  more  thoughtful. 

"  Millicent  has  been  unlike  herself  for  some  time, 
I  know.  She  has  grown  feverish,  ever  so  restless. 
She  is  very  unhappy  over  something  or  other." 

"  Unhappy  !  "  Mrs  Whayte  spoke  abruptly. 
"  Not  over  those  two  dear  neglected  children  in 
the  nursery,  Angela." 

Angela  sighed  softly. 

"  They  are  growing  up.  Ella  is  always  asking 
questions,  always  clamouring  for  her  mother,  of 
whom  she  is  surprisingly  fond,  seeing  that  she  sees 
little  or  nothing  of  her.  Angela,  they  can  run 
William  down  as  they  like,  but  no  one  can  tell  me 
that  he  would  not  have  been  a  happy  man  if  he  had 
married  the  right  woman." 

Lady  Angela's  hands  were  suddenly  very  still 
As  in  a  dream  she  heard  Byron's  fresh,  eager  voice, 
and  saw  Rosemary  listening  just  as  eagerly  as  he 
spoke. 

"  He  made  a  great  speech,  though,  did  Hartley," 
Whayte  was  saying.  "  Both  floor  and  galleries  of 
the  House  were  crowded." 

"  Do  you  think — that  Lorelei  Lanon  will  make 
William  happy  ?  "  Angela  was  asking,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"Of     course     not " —testily.     "I     don't     think 
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William  cares  a  rap  for  her,  beyond  the  passing 
infatuation  of  the  moment.  Such  affairs  don't 
last,  all  said  and  done,  Angela." 

"  No,  the  wife  is  generally  the  winner — and  so 
with  an  opposite  case  ;  the  husband  wins  in  the 
long  run  against  the  other  man,  if  it's  a  fair  fight." 

It  was  only  then  that  Lady  Angela  saw  that 
Rosemary  was  looking  towards  them,  apparently 
listening.  As  if  her  attention  had  been  caught  by 
just  a  sentence,  the  girl  smiled,  and  turned  her  face 
towards  Byron. 

"  They  say  Hartley  is  not  too  happy  at  home," 
continued  Byron,  "  or  rather,  I  should  say,  was 
not ;  for  lately  he  has  altogether  changed  from  his 
old  morose  manner.  If  it  is  due  to  the  idea  that 
the  present  ministry  is  in  for  a  fall  and  the  Opposition 
will  come  to  power,  he  is  much  mistaken." 

"  Have  they  no  chance  at  all  ?  " 

Although  the  question  seemed  to  be  in  natural 
sequence,  Byron  saw  that  Rosemary's  mind  was 
ten  thousand  miles  away.  He  was  not  hurt  by 
her  apparent  neglect,  discourtesy  (call  it  what  you 
will),  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  call 
her  back  to  earth. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  very  abruptly,  "  of  what 
you  are  thinking." 

The  colour  rushed  into  her  face.     But  she  rallied. 

"  And  I  wonder  why  people  always  ask  me  that 
question  when  I'm  not  really  thinking  about  any- 
thing in  particular  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  You  always  look  as  if  your  thoughts  are  up  in 
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the  clouds.  Do  you  know,  I'm  a  little  afraid  of 
you  ?  "  he  said  softly,  leaning  forward,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  looking  straight  at  her. 

She  smiled,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
charming  diffidence,  as  she  met  the  lingering  warmth 
of  his  glance. 

"  I  often  wonder,"  he  continued,  more  thought- 
fully, "  how  you,  with  your  mind  which  has  never 
wondered  on  the  intricacies  of — of  life,  would  look 
at  certain  problems  that  life,  and  love,  present 
to  us." 

"  It  would  all  depend — on  the  problem." 

"  Ah,  no  !  Rather  on  your  mental  outlook.  That 
counts  for  everything."  He  was  leaning  forward 
eagerly.  "  Supposing  you  were  asked  to  judge  in 
some  special  case  ..." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  she  said.  "  Some 
special  case  ?  " 

'  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  about  it  some  day,  on  that 
some  day  when  I  will  be  less  afraid  of  you.  Rose- 
mary, do  you  not  like  me  a  little  better  than  you 
did  when  you  wrote  me  those  scanty  few  lines  from 
India  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  liked  you,  Byron,"  she  said 
evasively.  "  I  did  not  say  that  I  disliked  you." 

He  dropped  his  voice. 

"  But  you  said  you  would  not  marry  me,  dear. 
Is  not  that  the  same  thing  ?  " 

A  shade  came  over  her  face. 

"  No,  but  I  shall  never  marry  anyone,  Byron." 
'  You    only    think    that    now,"    he    said    softly. 
'  You  are  so  young,  Rosemary.     In  another  seven 
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years — you  see  I  am  going  to  wait  for  you  as  long 
as  Jacob  for  Rachel — - 

"  Oh,  I  will  never  alter,"  she  said  impetuously 
"  But,  if  I  did- 

"  If  you  did  .  .  .  you  would  still  find  me  waiting, 
Rosemary.  Suppose  I  came  along  when  you  were 
about  forty  or  fifty,  and  I  an  old  fellow  of  sixty, 
and  you  had  been  back  for  long  years  in  Ben 
Glothian.  Would  you  be  kinder  then  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said.  And  she  looked  at  him  a 
little  piteously,  he  thought. 

They  drifted  into  other  topics  then  ;  but  from  the 
time  she  had  said  that  one  word,  which  to  her 
meant  nothing,  but  to  him  apparently  so  much,  his 
manner  wore  its  happiest  aspect. 

Once  or  twice,  when  over  the  tea-table  the  con- 
versation became  general,  Byron  regarded  her  in 
silence,  finding  himself  thinking,  with  scorn  that 
swept  away  all  egotism,  of  his  hitherto  careless  life, 
and  his  more  careless  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Millicent's  wit  and  beauty. 

He  condemned  himself  as  no  one  else  would  dare 
to  condemn  him  ;  he  called  himself  softly  such 
epithets  as  "  poodle  politician,"  "  useless  hanger- 
on  "  ;  and  made  such  noble  resolves  and  aspira- 
tions as  would  have  considerably  astonished  the 
Premier,  who,  fond  of  Whayte  for  his  father's  sake 
as  well  as  his  own,  privately  considered  his  young 
protege  rather  inclined  to  be  lazy,  in  spite  of  his 
cleverness  and  brilliancy. 

"  Will  you  sing  something  before  you  go,  dear  ? 
his  mother  was  asking  Rosemary,  and  Byron  made 
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her  an  eloquent  gesture  of  appeal.  "  Do.  I  have 
never  heard  you  sing." 

Rosemary  went  at  once  to  the  piano,  and  seating 
herself,  began  to  play  a  few  chords. 

'  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  warn  you 
beforehand  that  I'm  not  likely  to  be  sent  to  London 
by  an  admiring  public." 

"  Do  you  know  '  Sunset '  ?  "  asked  Angela.  "It 
is  an  old  song — and  I  haven't  heard  it — for  years." 

"  I  think  I  remember  it."  The  girl's  hands  stole 
dreamily  over  the  keys.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  haven't 
the  accompaniment  quite  right.  It's  a  long  while 
since  I  played  it." 

The  chords  resolved  themselves  softly  and  sweetly 
into  a  prelude,  and  then  into  the  accompaniment. 
Her  voice  rose  unsteadily  at  first,  but  very  sweetly  : 

"  Over  the  sea  in  au  hour 
The  sun  shall  set, 
You  go  the  way  of  the  waters 
I  stay  behind — with  regret. 
Over  the  sea  in  an  hour 
The  sun  shall  set." 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  something  more  passionate 
came  into  her  voice,  that  would  have  brought  the 
tears  into  Angela's  eyes,  even  if  another  memory 
had  not  throbbed  there. 

"  What  can  I  say  unto  you 
Save  this  ?     Forget  ! 
The  tender  garment  of  love 
Time's  moth  shall  fret. 
What  can  I  say  unto  you 
Save  this — forget?  " 
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Softly,  very  softly  she  sang  the  closing  words  : 

"  Time,  O  Time,  mend  the  heart ; 
Dry  eyes  that  are  wet  I 
What  can  I  say  unto  you 
Save  this  ?     Forget  1 
Over  the  sea  in  an  hour 
The  sun  shall  set." 

"  You  sing  it  as  if  you  felt  it,  as  if  you  lived 
through  every  word  of  it,"  said  Byron  enthusi- 
astically. "  And  you  can  sing." 

"  I  thank  you,  kind  sir."  She  swept  him  a 
mocking  curtsey. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Angela  quickly. 

She  sang  again  and  again  at  Mrs.  Whayte's  plead- 
ing ;  her  voice  was  full  of  crudity  and  weaknesses, 
no  doubt,  but  it  also  had  scope,  and  richness, 
and  passion  of  youth,  that  strangely  moved  the 
listeners. 

It  was  while  playing  a  prelude,  striving  to  think 
of  some  little  song  they  would  like,  that,  reflected 
in  the  mirror  just  on  a  level  with  her  eyes,  she  saw 
Hartley  and  Bevington  entering  quietly  and  making 
signs  to  the  others  for  silence.  She  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  sing  : 

"  The  violets  you  gave  me 
I  keep  in  memory 
Of  happiness  and  bitterness — 
And  that  which  could  not  be." 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  saw  in  the  mirror  that 
John  Chambers-Hartley  was  standing  still  at  the 
door,  leaning  against  the  lintel. 
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"  The  little  purple  flowers 
Long  withered  are — and  dust ; 
Hope's  tender  cord  that  bound  them 
Has  snapped  as  frayed  cords  must." 

She  sang  with  all  her  heart  in  her  voice.  He  knew 
instinctively  that,  unknown  to  those  others  about 
them,  Rosemary  was  singing  to  him  :  a  momentary 
wave  of  recognition  of  his  own  unworthiness,  his 
egotism,  his  selfishness,  broke  over  him,  then  re- 
ceded, leaving  him  with  only  the  overwhelming 
desire  of  his  love  for  her. 

All  the  light  that  was  left  seemed  to  fall  on  her 
drooping  profile,  enhancing  its  tender  beauty ; 
the  whole  covetous  passion  of  love  surged  over 
him  again. 

He  was  to  go  straight  back  to  his  home,  to  Alice, 
with  her  embarrassing,  new-found  affection  for  him, 
that  little  watching  air  of  hers,  as  if  to  express  her 
growing  pride  in  him — and  he,  in  leaving,  must 
leave  the  woman  he  loved  to  the  open  admiration 
and  unfettered  attentions  of  Whayte,  handsome 
and  indolent,  who  would  one  day  marry  her,  without 
doubt.  She  was  young.  She  would  not  always  love 
him.  Perhaps,  for  all  he  knew,  this  would  be  but 
a  passing  infatuation,  despite  her  protestations. 
She  was  so  young,  after  all,  and  Youth,  in  love  with 
Love,  holds  a  ready  halo. 

If  he  had  not  gone  to  Tasmania ;  if  Whayte,  not 
he,  had  met  her  first ;  who  knows  if  her  little  hands 
would  not  have  placed  the  halo  of  her  love  on 
Whayte's  brow  instead  of  on  his  ? 

He  hated  himself  for  the  jealousy^that  of  late  so 
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frequently  beset  him  when  he  thought  of  Byron 
Whayte. 

He  found  himself  listening  to  the  song  with  a 
keen  sense  of  depression. 

Very  tenderly  she  sang  the  last  verse  : 

"  But  this  within  my  heart  shall  be 
Till  life  shall  pass  away, 
June,  and  the  fragrant  violets, 
And  Love,  that  could  not  stay." 

Love  that  could  not  stay  !  How  the  words  haunted 
him,  long  after  the  girl  had  finished  singing  ! 

He  sat  down  by  Lady  Angela,  who  was  asking 
very  kindly  after  his  wife,  with  a  little  more  interest 
than  usual  in  her  tone,  and  he  found  himself 
wondering  vaguely  why  every  woman  had  of  late 
asked  after  Alice  in  just  that  tone. 

He  looked  once  or  twice  with  apparent  indifference 
over  at  Whayte,  bending  towards  Rosemary  and 
talking  vivaciously. 

Now  and  again  they  laughed  softly  at  something 
or  other. 

"  Rosemary  is  ever  so  much  better,"  remarked 
Lady  Angela,  following  his  glance  once.  "  Lately 
she  has  seemed  happier  than  I  remember  her." 

As  she  spoke,  they  became  suddenly  aware  of 
some  one  entering  unannounced,  and  turned  to  see 
Mrs.  Bevington  on  the  threshold,  standing  and 
looking  at  them  all  with  her  little  mocking 
smile. 

She  wore  an  exquisite  gown  of  violet,  that  shim- 
mered and  turned  to  grey  and  blue  as  she  moved, 
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and  she  carried  an  immense  muff  of  black  fox. 
Beneath  her  huge  black  hat  her  pale  golden  hair 
was  a  glory. 

She  greeted  everybody  carelessly. 

Hartley  thought  she  looked  ill  and  haggard,  but 
no  one  present  commented  on  the  fact.  Her  face 
under  the  sombre  shadow  of  her  hat  was  unusually 
colourless. 

Hartley  surprised  a  fleeting  look  in  her  eyes  that 
sent  his  glance  instinctively  towards  Rosemary 
and  Whayte. 

Whayte  had  risen  with  his  usual  languid  manner 
at  her  entrance,  and  placed  her  a  chair  near  his 
mother,  and  again  the  conversation  became  general. 
Hartley  went  shortly  afterwards. 

Angela  lingered  behind  at  Mrs.   VVhayte's  wish. 
when  they  had  all  departed.     Rosemary  had  go1; 
with  Millicent  and   Byron,   who  had  expressed 
wish  to  be  dropped  at  his  club  in  passing. 

"  Angela,  what  was  it  Hartley  said  to  you  about 
Bevington  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  hear,  dear  ?  Oh,  just  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  offered  the  Premiership.  The  papers 
are  all  against  it,  however."  She  turned  her  face 
away. 

Mrs.  Whatye  looked  at  her  shrewdly,  detecting 
a  faint  frown. 

"  Then  the  papers  will  make  a  great  deal  of  the 
Lanon  affair.  Did  John  mention  her  ?  " 

"  Just  said  that  he  had  been  chatting  for  a  few 
moments  with  Bevington  before  he  came"  in. 
Bevington  was  in  his  car," 
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"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Lorelei  Lanon  was  in  the  car  with  William." 

"  Angela  !  Never  !  "  Mrs.  Whayte's  hands  fell 
weakly  to  her  lap.  "  You  can't  mean  he  has  been 
driving  her  about  all  day." 

"  Not  all  day.  Hartley  never  meant  to  infer 
anything.  He  just  mentioned  her  name,  how 
magnificent  she  looked  in  her  new  sables,  or  some- 
thing." 

"  Sables  ?  "  Mrs.  Whayte  looked  at  her.  "  I 
heard  about  them.  They  were  brought  out  from 
England  by  a  well-known  firm.  Mrs.  Aberdy  told 
me  about  them.  She  said  Bevington's  cheque  paid 
for  them." 

"  Mrs.  Aberdy  will  say  anything." 

"  Not  unless  there's  really  some  grounds  for  it, 
Angela.  She  said  she  thought  Millicent  should 
never  have  dropped  the  Lanon  so  publicly — 
that  it  made  Lorelei  bitter,  determined  to  hurt 
Millie." 

"  I  don't  think  it  does  hurt  Millie.  I  wish  I 
could  think  it  did,"  said  Angela  with  a  strange 
new  bitterness.  "If  it  did,  she  might  take  steps 
to  mend  the  breach  between  them." 

"  Angela,"  said  Mrs.  Whayte  sorrowfully,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  that  will  never  be.  It  is  too 
late." 

"  It  is  never  too  late!  "  cried  Angela  passionately. 
"  I  know  William  so  well.  I  knew  him  years  before 
Millie  did.  The  years  of  continued  coldness  on 
Millie's  part,  the  knowledge  that  she  married  him 
for  his  money,  that  the  children  mean  little  or 
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nothing  to  her — all  these  things  have  gone  to  break 
William's  heart,  and  make  him  act  as  he  does." 

"  I  have  always  been  fond  of  Millie,"  said  Mrs. 
Whayte  ;  "  she  was  so  bright,  so  beautiful ;  but 
lately,  when  I  think  of  William,  of  the  children, 
I  have  prayed  to  God  to  save  me  from  hating 
her." 

"  I  have  hated  her,"  said  Angela,  in  a  clear, 
cold  voice. 

Mrs.  Whayte  sat  up,  staring  at  her. 

"  That  is  so  unlike  you."  Her  voice  was  full  of 
shocked  surprise.  "  Why,  I  never  heard  of  you 
hating  anyone  before.  I  have  never  heard  you 
speak  even  in  that  tone.  You,  you  haven't  always 
hated  her,  Angela  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Angela  wearily.  "  Or  perhaps  I  did, 
and  fought  against  it — I  don't  know.  There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  subconscious  hate." 

"  But  why— why  ?  " 

Lady  Angela  rose  and  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror 
—  Mrs.  Whayte  could  see  her  plainly  reflected 
in  it. 

"  Look  in  the  glass,"  said  Angela  in  a  strange, 
suppressed  voice.  "  I  wonder  if  you  see  what  I 
see  there.  If  you  do  you  can  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  woman  who  has  long  left  youth  behind 
her,  all  the  joyous  ways  of  youth  ..." 

"  But,  Angela — you  have  always  seemed  so 
content." 

"  Content !  "  Angela  Routney  laughed  harshly. 
"  I  have  seemed  content,  you  say.  Life  pushes  us 
on  our  stage,  on  our  little  round  of  life,  and 
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mechanically  we  play  our  parts.  Every  one  clamours 
for  farce  nowadays ;  they  don't  want  to  see  or  be 
bothered  with  a  weeping  show.  The  prompter  of 
conversation  is  always  whispering  '  keep  smiling, 
keep  smiling.'  Look  at  that  woman  in  the  glass  ! 
She  has  lost  everything — everything  that  makes  life 
sweet — love,  and  home,  and  little  children." 

Mrs.  Whayte  cast  her  mind  back  into  the  years, 
those  years  when  Lady  Angela  was  engaged  to  the 
big  Jewish  financier — she  remembered  how  one 
paper  had  headed  the  announcement  with  the 
headline :  "  Love  bridges  all  barriers."  After- 
wards, it  was  common  report  that  Lady  Angela  had 
suddenly  jilted  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had 
jilted  Lady  Angela.  Mrs.  Whayte  tried  to  puzzle 
it  out.  What  had  Millicent  to  do  with  it  ?  Had 
Millicent  been  the  cause  of  the  broken  engagement  ? 

"  Was  it  Mr. — the — the  financier,  Angela  ?  I 
forget  his  name  !  " 

"  That  little  Jew  !  "  said  Angela,  with  a  fine 
scorn.  She  swung  round,  her  cheeks  glowing,  her 
eyes  very  gray,  hard,  and  cold. 

"  Years  ago,"  she  said,  "  when  I  wasn't  old  and 
faded,  when  I  wasn't  dowdy,  when  I  wasn't  a  poor 
and  undesirable  relation,  when  I  was  young  and 
fresh-faced,  when  life  was  a  wonderful  thing — 
some  one  loved  me  enough  to  wish  to  marry  me." 

"  William  ?  "  said  Elizabeth  Whayte  faintly. 

"  Yes,  William.  The  very  night,  the  very  moment 
even,  when  he,  his  hand  on  mine,  was  about  to  tell 
me  what  my  heart  already  knew — oh  !  I  was  not 
beautiful,  but  I  would  have  loved  him  always  ;  I 
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would  have  been  faithful  always  ;  I  would  have 
made  him  happy  as  he  has  never  been " 

"  And — Millicent  came  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Whayte. 

"  At  that  very  moment,  Millicent  came — trundled 
in  by  a  fat,  money-making  duchess.  If  she  had 
come  a  second  later — one  second — but  she  did  not. 
The  rest  of  it  you  know.  They  called  it  the  love- 
match  of  the  season.  That  is  all." 

The  door  closed  softly  behind  her. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

"  I  wonder  now  in  these  after-years 
When  the  ache  is  dulled,  and  the  bitter  tears, 
Long  since  are  dried,  may  no  longer  fall, 
And  a  strange  new  apathy  hangs  o'er  all, 
Was  it  Love  or  Passion  you  gave  to  me, 
Back  in  the  days  that  used  to  be  ?  " 

THE  holidays  were  over,  and  the  House  settled 
down  to  a  busy  session.     An  attempt  was 
to  be  made  to  push  all  the  larger  bills  steadily 
through,    but   the   routine    of   business   was   being 
for    ever     interrupted     and    delayed     by    a    noisy 
Opposition. 

It  had  been  so  in  a  previous  session,  and  the 
Opposition,  winning  a  by-election,  had  tasted 
blood,  and  was  now  eager  for  the  fray,  dragging  in 
side-issues,  and  filling  the  House  with  aggressive 
interruptions. 

Hartley,  the  recognised  leader,  while  endeavouring 

to  silence  the  more  noisy  among  his  followers,  and 

stamp  out  rebellion,  was  the  director  of  obstruction. 

His  was  the  voice,  sharp  and  cutting,  that  flung 

out  charges  and  challenges  until  the  House  became 
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a  cauldron  of  reproach  and  recrimination  ;  his  was 
the  dominant  force  the  Ministry  feared  in  the  hour 
when  one  of  the  leading  papers,  and  its  satellites, 
clamoured  for  dissolution. 

Bitter,  caustic,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence 
poured  forth. 

Then  came  the  day  when  Bevington,  galvanised 
into  life  again,  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  the 
House  cheered  him  and  cheered  him  again  to 
the  echo.  The  Bevington  of  the  early  years 
of  promise  was  with  them  again,  apathy  and 
carelessness  gone  :  he  was  once  more  "  Brilliant 
Billy  Bevington." 

In  the  Press  gallery,  men  who  had  laid  pen  and 
pencil  down,  and  leaned  back  resignedly,  bent  over 
the  white  sheets  of  paper,  and  scribbled  away  as 
if  for  a  contest. 

It  was  a  great  fighting  speech,  and  the  sea  of 
faces  in  the  packed  House  was  a  white,  nodding  blur 
against  the  dark  background. 

For  nearly  two  hours  his  voice  thundered,  and 
the  Billy  Bevington  of  old,  who  had  passed  into 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  was  with  them  again, 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  Opposition.  In 
the  last  hour  of  his  speech,  the  ministry  held  up  its 
head,  forgot  its  sadly  diminished  glory,  and  made 
new  resolutions. 

He  tore  Hartley's  speech  to  shreds,  held  up  its 
metaphors  to  derision,  decried  its  extreme  Socialism, 
its  schemes,  its  intrigue,  flung  at  last  a  vital  and 
crushing  question  that  seemed  to  need  no  answer — 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  Opposition  had  allied 
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themselves  with  an  outside  party  pledged  to  trample 
the  flag  of  England  in  the  dust,  and  make  the  word 
of  freedom  a  mockery  ? 

Amid  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause,  Bevington 
at  last  made  his  way  out  of  the  House,  his  progress 
retarded  by  eager  members  and  personal  friends,  all 
congratulating  him  on  the  greatest  fighting  speech 
the  House  had  heard  for  years. 

He  did  not  go  to  Lorelei  Lanon  with  his  honours 
thick  upon  him. 

He  went  to  the  nursery  at  The  Towers 
instead,  and  there  Angela  and  Rosemary  found 
him  an  hour  later.  He  read  the  thought  that 
had  been  burning  in  Angela  Routney's  grey 
eyes,  perhaps  he  read  something  else  there,  for 
a  flush  came  to  his  face,  and  a  strange  light 
into  his  eyes. 

"  I  brought  my  honours  to  my  children,"  he  said 
a  little  thickly. 

Angela  looked  at  him  with  her  clear,  tender  eyes. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said  simply,  and  it  was  her 
only  admission. 

"  It  was  a  great  speech,  William,"  she  said.  "  We 
are  all  so  proud." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  his  closed  on  it. 

He  became  suddenly  conscious  that  it  was  the 
first  time  for  years  that  she  had  called  him  by  his 
name,  conscious,  too,  that  in  some  subtle  way 
Angela  brought  him  back  to  years  long  dead,  and 
memories  forgotten. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  white  dress  she  wore,  made 
simply  but  with  quiet  elegance.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
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delicate  ruffles  at  her  throat  and  elbows  that 
Rosemary  had  insisted  on,  although  Angela 
declared  they  could  only  accentuate  instead 
of  diminish  her  age.  Perhaps  the  wide,  shady 
hat,  with  its  faintest  of  pink  lining,  and  its  one 
cluster  of  pale-hued  roses,  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  you  young  again,"  Rosemary 
had  declared. 

Young,  indeed,  Lady  Angela,  with  her  flushed 
face  and  bright  eyes,  looked  in  the  room  from 
which  the  afternoon  light  was  so  swiftly  fading. 

The  little  flush  in  her  cheeks  brought  him 
memories  of  the  roses  that  once  bloomed  there  ; 
the  wide  hat,  memories  of  many  a  picnic,  many  a 
row  on  the  river. 

For  a  startled  second  they  looked  into  each  other's 
faces,  and  went  back  to  the  past. 

Neither  noticed  Rosemary  or  the  children. 

There  came  to  the  man  and  the  woman  a  moment 
that  may  come  but  once  in  life,  a  flash  that  showed 
them  the  past,  showed  them  also  the  seemingly 
brilliant  but  dreary  strip  of  road  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  All  at  once  he  saw  that,  after  all, 
he  had  not  travelled  it  alone  in  the  weariness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  weariness  of  his  life,  but  that  Angela 
in  spirit  had  been  with  him. 

He  began  to  speak  hoarsely. 

"  Angela,    do    you    remember ?  "     Then    he 

stopped  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  his  shoulders  took 
on  their  accustomed  droop,  and  the  look  of  dull 
misery  came  back  to  his  face  again. 
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"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  and  turned  abruptly 
away. 

Down  at  the  House,  as  Byron  Whayte  passed  out 
of  the  lobby,  some  one  handed  him  a  note. 

He  broke  open  the  seal  with  a  slight  frown, 
recognising  Millicent's  handwriting. 

"  The  chauffeur  is  waiting  outside  with  the  car," 
said  the  note.  "  Will  you  take  me  to  tea  at  the 
Dutch  Cafe,  as  I  want  to  see  you  particularly — most 
particularly." 

He  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  after  making  his 
way  into  and  out  of  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
in  search  of  Bevington,  went  down. 

He  passed  two  or  three  groups  of  people,  fashion- 
ables and  members,  chatting  and  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  House,  and  more  particularly  the 
astonishing  brilliance  of  Bevington's  speech.  He 
thought  that  one  of  the  last  group,  a  woman  he 
knew,  looked  at  him  with  a  little  teasing  air,  and 
then  beyond  him. 

As  he  turned,  replacing  his  lifted  hat,  he  saw  the 
bright  blue  Bevington  motor,  and  Millicent  leaning 
forward  to  meet  him.  For  an  almost  imperceptible 
instant  he  paused,  arrested  by  the  thought  that 
Millicent's  action,  the  presence  of  the  waiting  car, 
would  only  add  to  the  rumours  that  of  late  had 
been  persistently  circulating. 

He  looked  eagerly  behind  her,  half  expecting 
Rosemary — but  the  motor-brougham  was  empty. 

Millicent  was  extremely  pale,  her  face  drawn  and 
strangely  haggard,  her  eyes  abnormally  large  under 
the  shadow  of  the  big,  black  hat  she  affected. 
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Whayte  was  pale,  too,  a  little  uneasy,  burningly 
conscious  of  the  watching  and  interested  groups 
behind  him. 

"  Rather  public,  isn't  it,  Millie  ?  There's  such 
a  gossipy  crowd  about  to-day  !  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  What  does  it  matter,  after  all,  Byron  ?  They 
will  talk,  anyhow — you  have  always  known  that 
they  talked,  more  or  less."  She  looked  at  him 
searchingly.  "  Do  you  care  very  much  what  they 
say  ?  " 

"  No."     He  lied. 

Millicent  stopped  abruptly,  her  foot  on  the  step 
of  the  car,  the  chauffeur  waiting. 

"  If  you  would  rather  not  come,"  she  said 
coldly,  as  if  just  made  aware  that  he  was 
annoyed  and  disturbed.  Her  hand  trembled 
violently. 

He  had  a  man's  hatred  of  a  scene,  and  Millicent 
looked  so  ill,  that  he  told  himself  savagely  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  she  became  hysterical 
over  his  refusal.  Anyway,  he  would  see  Rose- 
mary if  he  could  only  persuade  her  to  take  him 
to  The  Towers. 

"  Suppose  we  go  home  instead  ?  "  he  suggested 
with  a  fine  appearance  of  indifference.  "  I  want 
to  see  Bevington,  anyway." 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

"As  if  Bevington  would  be  anywhere  but  at  the 
gorgeous  flat  of  the  Lorelei."  She  got  in,  shrugging 
her  shoulders  contemptuously.  "  To  the  Dutch 
Cafe,  Thomas." 
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The  silence  that  followed,  as  the  car  rolled  smoothly 
through  the  street,  was  almost  oppressive. 

"  What  is  coming  over  you,  Byron  ?  " 

Man-like,  he  evaded  the  question  by  asking 
another. 

"  You  are  looking  very  ill,  Millicent.  What 
is  it  ?  " 

"  Insomnia.  I've  had  to  take  things  to 
make  me  sleep — for  months  now.  And — I've 
got  a  lot  to  bear,  Byron."  Her  lip  quivered 
violently. 

The  car  drew  up,  and  the  chauffeur  opened  the 
door.  Whayte  jumped  out  and  helped  her  to 
alight. 

The  head  waiter,  recognising  them  both,  found 
them  a  palm-hid  corner,  away  from  the  string 
band  that  was  playing  rag-time  selections.  Whayte 
knew  that  they  were  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as 
they  followed  slowly  in  the  obsequious  waiter's 
wake.  The  same  thought  evidently  flashed  through 
Millicent' s  mind. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  began,  as  they  were  seated, 
and  speaking  a  little  bitterly,  "  that  they  are 
saying  '  There  goes  that  Mrs.  Bevington  !  She  is 
going  to  divorce  her  husband — or  he  is  going  to 
divorce  her  ! ' 

"Millie,  don't!" 

"  Don't  what  ?  Don't  divorce  him,  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  I  mean,  Millie.  Why 
do  you  ?  You  don't  mean  it." 

"  But  I  do." 
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"  You  are  joking."  He  fingered  the  menu. 
"  Cake  or  scones  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  all  my  life,  Byron. 
And  I  have  had  serious  moments,  you  know." 

He  flushed  deeply  at  the  implication  of  her  words. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  listen  to  you  when  you  speak 
like  that  of — of  Bevington,  Millie.  Remember,  he 
is  your  husband." 

"  Once,"  she  said  slowly,  "  you  prayed  me  to 
forget  it." 

With  a  clicking  of  sabots,  and  a  rustling  of  her 
stiffly  starched  Dutch  bonnet-wings,  a  waitress  came 
forward  with  the  tray  of  tea  things. 

Whayte  was  looking  straight  before  him,  his  lips 
closed  tightly,  sternly.  Millicent  looked  at  him, 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  poured  out  the  tea. 

"  Scones,  please,  Byron — Mr.  Whayte,  I  mean." 
She  smiled  sweetly  across  at  him,  and  the  haggard 
look  vanished  from  her  face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  He  smiled  back,  as  he 
handed  her  the  silver  tray.  "  Shall  I  call  you 
Mrs.  Bevington  ?  " 

"  You  may."  She  was  still  smiling,  but  the 
shadow  came  into  her  eyes  again.  "  It  will  be  for 
such  a  short  time,  that  it  won't  matter.  After- 
wards— I  am  going  back  to  my  maiden  name,  and 
the  prefix  Mrs.  Would  they  think  it  too  outre  for 
me  to  play  the  debutante  again  ?  " 

He  frowned.  "You  are  in  a  jesting  mood, 
Millie.  \Vhat  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I  am  speaking  of  my  divorce.  It  will  be  mine, 
won't  it,  if  I  bring  the  action  ?  " 
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He  did  not  speak,  but  buttered  his  scone  grimly. 

"  I — went  to  the  solicitors  to-day,"  she  said 
softly. 

"  Millicent !  " 

"•  Byron  !  "  she  mimicked,  and  then  :  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  seven  kinds  of  a  fool,  Byron,  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  it." 

"  On  good  authority  ?  "  she  mocked.  "  Did  he, 
or  she,  also  tell  you  that  the  sables  were  a  miraculous 
gift,  that  they  materialised  at  a  seance,  or  that  the 
Lanon  saves  so  much  out  of  her  enormous  salary 
that  she  felt  buying  them  no  more  than  she  would 
a  bunch  of  cheap  violets  ?  " 

"  The  sables  are  admitted.  Some  people  give 
flowers  to  a  popular  actress.  Bevington  gave  a 
more  costly  gift.  That  is  all." 

"  The  lawyers  think  differently,  Byron.  Do  you 
think  Billy  will  bother  to  contest  the  case  ?  " 

"  You're  still  joking,"  he  said.  "  You  have  not 
been  to  any  lawyer  ?  You  wouldn't  do  anything 
so  foolish." 

"Is  it  more  foolish  to  divorce  an  unfaithful 
husband,  or  to  run  away  with  another  man  before 
the  husband  dreams  of  being  unfaithful  ?  "  She 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but  her  eyes  were  blazing. 
He  went  very  white. 

"  I  was  very  much  in  love  with  you,  Millicent, 
then." 

"  Then  ?  " 

"  We  have  both  grown  older  and  wiser."    He 
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looked  away  from  her  face,  from  her  eyes.  "  Millie, 
I  loathe  this  place.  Let  us  go." 

"  Will  you  come  home  with  me,  then  ?  Byron, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.  There  is  something  I  want 
to  say — that  I  must  say." 

Yes,  he  would  go.  He  thought  of  Rosemary. 
How  he  loved  her  !  The  very  thought  of  her  made 
his  pulses  thrill.  Yes,  he  would  go. 

They  left  the  gaily-decorated  cafe,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  at  The  Towers,  and  still  his  thoughts 
were  of  Rosemary  Wildwood.  But  Rosemary 
had  gone  to  dinner  with  Lady  Angela,  the 
footman  informed  his  mistress.  He  thought 
Mr.  Bevington  was  somewhere  in  the  house,  but 
was  not  sure. 

"  I'll  see  if  he  is  in  the  library,"  volunteered 
Whayte.  "  I'd  like  to  congratulate  Billy  on  his 
speech,  Millicent." 

"  You  will  stay  to  dinner,  Byron  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  promised  the  mater  I  would  get 
home.  I  haven't  dined  with  her  alone  for  over 
a  fortnight." 

"  But  if  you  rang  up " 

He  thought  somewhat  grimly  that  if  he  rang  up 
from  The  Towers,  his  mother  would  not  be  altogether 
overcome  with  joy. 

"  No,  I  must  go.  Will  you  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  ?  " 

"  No,  in  my  own  sitting-room." 

He  hesitated,  then  went  along  the  hall  to  the 
library,  hoping  to  find  Bevington  ;  but  the  room 
was  empty. 
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"  Whatever  Rosemary  can  see  in  that  grim  old 
ogre,  I  don't  know,"  grunted  Byron  to  the  book- 
shelves. "  She  hears  only  what  she  has  heard 
about  a  hundred  times  already — Papua,  Papua, 
Papua !  " 

He  found  Millicent  crouching  over  the  fire  in  her 
sitting-room,  her  hands  spread  to  the  blaze  as  if 
she  were  cold.  She  wore  a  long,  loose,  white  gown, 
that  made  her  look  very  fragile,  very  delicate.  He 
wondered  all  at  once  why  he  had  not  noticed  before 
how  Millicent  had  faded  within  the  last  few  months, 
how  pinched  and  wan  was  her  small  face. 

"  How  cold  it  is  getting,  Byron,"  she  said.  "  And 
yet  we  are  barely  on  the  threshold  of  winter.  Will 
you  have  wine  or  cigarettes,  Byron — or  both  ? " 

"  Neither,  thanks."  He  came  over  to  the  fire- 
place, leaning  his  back  against  the  mantel,  at  the 
end  farthest  away  from  her,  and  looked  thoughtfully 
down  into  the  flames,  still  thinking  of  Rosemary. 

She  regarded  him  a  little  while  in  silence. 

"  Byron,"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "  do  you  still 
believe  I  did  not  go  to  the  lawyers  ?  " 

With  a  start  he  came  back  to  the  present. 

"  You — really  did  go  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  was 
only  a  whim  of  the  moment.  You  have  only  to 
telephone " 

"  I  shall  not  telephone,  Byron."  Her  voice  was 
very  weary.  "  I  am  tired  of  everything  as  it  is. 
I  am  sick  of  this  gilded  misery.  Oh  !  if  I  only 
could  have  looked  into  the  future  !  " 

Whayte  coloured.  "Is  it  really  so  bad  as  that, 
Millie  ?  You  are  not  well,  you  know.  You  don't 
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get  enough  rest.  These  drugs  you  take  to  make 
you  sleep  have  morbid  after-effects,  horrible  fits 
of  depression.  To-morrow- -- 

She  interrupted  him  quickly. 

"  To-morrow  morning  at  his  flat  Bevington  will 
receive  my  solicitor's  letter.  He  lives  there  nearly 
all  the  time  now,  you  know."  Her  lip  curled.  "  It 
'.m't  so  very  far  from  the  Lanon's." 

"  Millicent,  you  must  not  say  such  things." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  That  I 
t>  •.!'  live  my  life  out  frittering  it  away  like 
wearing  cap  and  bells  at  every  dinner-party, 
hie  ;;  my  face  with  a  mask,  and  under  my 
clo  of  gaiety  growing  steadily  older  and  more 
despairing  at  heart." 

H(   raised  a  deprecating  hand. 

"  F  --r  the  children's  sake  you  could  not — you 
would  not  divorce  Billy,  Millicent." 

"  The  children  !  How  many  men  and  women — 
especi;  iiy  women — have  sacrificed  themselves  on 
that  ;  ar,  Byron,  and  all  to  no  purpose?  To  no 
purpoi.  - ,  T  repeat,  for  when  the  children  grow  older, 
they  go  v  Y  separate  ways,  they  step  out  from 
the  home  and  make,  or  get,  homes  of  their  own. 
They  live  their  own  lives  ;  and  the  man  and  the 
woman  who,  for  their  sakes,  went  on  living  a  lie, 
are  left  to  their  lonely  hell." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Millicent,  don't  picture  a  future 
like  that !  It  is  not  possible."  He  was  profoundly 
moved. 

"  It  is  not  only  not  possible — it  is.  What  is  my 
life  to-day  ?  Do  you  think  this  social  treadmill 
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satisfies    me  ?        Do    you    think    I    am    a    happy 
woman  ?  " 

His  pity  went  out  to  her.  She  was  like  a  bird 
fluttering  against  the  bars  of  her  cage.  He  even 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  cage  was  of  her 
own  making. 

"  Can't  things  be  different,  Millicent  ?  "  He  was 
deeply  moved.  "  Billy  is  not  a  bad  sort  if  you 
take  him  the  right  way— 

"The  right  way !" —scornfully.  Her  hands 
dropped  helplessly  to  her  side,  and  she  began  to  cry, 
sobbingly,  despairingly.  The  sobs  shook  her  slender 
form  with  violence,  and  for  a  moment  there  was 
no  other  sound  in  the  room. 

"  Millie,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can't  bear  this. 
You  are  overwrought.  Let  me  ring  for  your 
maid." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  wildly,  "  you  are  turning  against 
me,  you,  who  said  you  loved  me " — her  hands 
clenched — *'  who  said  you  loved  me." 

"  Millie,  don't,  don't !  If  Bevington  should 
come  in !  " 

"  You  torture  me  by  your  silence,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Byron,  have  you  thought  what  is  to  become  of 
me  when  I  divorce  William  ?  I  can't  go  on  living 
with  him — I  will  not.  If  ever  he  loved  me,  his 
love  has  vanished  long  ago.  But  he  never,  never 
loved  me." 

"  He   would   not    have   married    you    otherwise, 
Millie,"   he   said.     "  I   remember   you   so  well — so 
beautiful,    so    young    and    innocent."     He    sighed 
and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
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"  He  never  loved  me,"  she  repeated.  "  It  was 
infatuation,  fascination,  what  you  will.  He  thought 
it  was  love,  and  while  the  thought  lasted,  he  pro- 
posed to  me.  But  always,  down  in  his  heart — 
sometimes  I  think,  unknown  to  himself — he  had 
always  loved  some  one  else." 

"  He  didn't  know  Lorelei  Lanon  then,  Millie." 
He  was  fighting  desperately  to  divert  her  mind. 

"  It  was  not  the  Lanon,"  she  sobbed.  "  It  was 
some  one  else.  If  I  ever  knew,  I  forget.  The 
duchess  knew,  but  she  died  soon  afterwards.  Who- 
ever it  was,  was  not  beautiful.  The  duchess  said 
she  was  not  even  pretty,  but  —  William  loved  her. 
I  took  him  away  from  her,  and  this  is  my  punishment. 
Oh,  God!  God " 

"  Millie  !  Millie  !  "  He  tried  to  quiet  her,  speak- 
ing over  and  over  a  few  soothing  words  ;  but  he 
was  too  sharply  conscious,  not  only  of  his  abhorrence 
of  the  scene,  but  of  the  death  of  his  old  passion,  to 
be  truly  solicitous.  If  he  could  only  go  to  her, 
and,  putting  his  arm  about  her,  say,  as  he  had 
said  years  ago : 

"  When  you  are  free,  I  will  come  to  you — I  will 
give  up  everything.  We  will  go  away  together, 
you  and  I.  The  world  is  wide.  You  will  have 
the  shelter  of  my  name  when  you  are  free.  I 
love  you." 

He  could  not  say  that  now — he  could  not.  He 
could  not  play  the  hypocrite  for  an  hour  even* 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  never  met  Rosemary  !  But  the 
thought  of  her  in  this  hour,  and  the  use  of  her 
name,  seemed  sacrilege  to  him. 

o 
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Millicent's  storm  of  tears  spent  itself. 

"  You  ask  too  much  of  me  when  you  ask  me  to 
go  on  as  I  have  been  doing.  I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer,  and  I  will  not  bear  it.  Even  if  afterwards 
I  smash  my  unwanted  life  into  atoms,  I  will 
be  free." 

"  You  know  that  I  would  not  let  you  make  havoc 
of  your  life,  Millicent." 

"  I  am  not  sure "  she  cried,  despairingly. 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  anything — of  anybody." 

He  thought  of  Rosemary — Rosemary  whom  he 
loved,  whom  he  had  always  hoped  to  win 
eventually.  Now  he  looked  into  the  future  and 
envisaged  the  divorce,  heard  the  wild  bursts  of 
comment,  the  pitiless  gossip,  heard  his  own  name 
canvassed  over  and  over.  If  it  should  be,  if  this 
terrible  thing  should  be,  Millicent — whom  he  once 
had  so  passionately  loved,  so  surely  loved,  whom 
once  he  had  beseeched  to  run  away  with  him — 
would  be  thrown  upon  his  sympathy. 

His  heart  sank.  Would  he  desert  her  if  the  time 
came — rather,  when  the  time  came  ?  His  thoughts 
were  in  a  wild  chaos.  Only  yesterday  Rosemary 
had  smiled  down  at  him.  How  wonderful  were  her 
eyes,  how  sweet  her  face  !  There  had  been  some- 
thing so  infinitely  tender  about  her  mouth  when  she 
was  singing  that  last  song. 

He  felt  he  must  get  out  of  this  house,  out  of  this 
room  where  the  woman  he  had  once  so  madly 
loved,  was  showing  him  her  breaking  heart. 

"  If  I  were  not  sure  of  you"  Millicent  was  saying 
a  little  wildly,  "  I  would  kill  myself.  Often  I  have 
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felt,  when  I  could  not  sleep,  how  beautiful  a  thing 
death  must  be,  to  close  one's  eyes,  to  sleep 
for  ever." 

He  shuddered.  A  wave  of  uncomfortable  pity 
surged  over  him.  He  remembered  Millicent  so 
young,  so  gay,  so  happy. 

"  If  I  were  not  sure — oh,  how  can  I  be  sure  ?  " 
She  was  sobbing  again. 

He  went  over  to  her,  and  rested  his  hand  lightly 
on  her  shoulder.  She  lifted  her  face  and  looked 
at  him  with  burning  eyes.  She  could  not  see  his 
face  in  the  shadow,  for  the  fire  had  died  down,  and 
there  was  no  light,  save  the  last  faint  reflection  of 
the  dying  day ;  but  at  the  touch  of  his  hand,  into 
her  face  came  a  sudden,  subtle  change,  a  softness 
that  swept  away  its  drawn,  pinched  look,  and  brought 
back  its  beauty  and  subtle  charm.  She  clung  to 
him,  and  her  sobs  ceased. 

"  You  can  be  quite  sure,"  said  Byron  Whayte 
slowly. 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  upturned  face. 

"  Now,  go  and  rest,"  he  said  gently. 

A  moment  later  at  the  door  he  turned.  She  could 
not  see  his  face  for  the  shadow  of  the  heavy,  droop- 
ing, green  curtain. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  softly. 

The  white  blur  of  his  face  moved  against  the 
shadows.  She  thought  he  was  looking  at  her — 
but  his  eyes  were  on  the  full-length  painting  of 
Rosemary  that  hung  above  the  mantel. 

"  Good-bye,  dearest"  he  said. 

She  heard  the  words,  and  she  felt  that  there  was 
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something  deep  in  his  voice,  something  that  might 
be  suffering,  something  that  might  be  renunciation  ; 
and  so  feeling,  she  experienced  a  rush  of  joy  that 
filled  her  heart  and  swept  away  all  uncertainty,  all 
bitterness,  all  weariness.  She  did  not  note  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  Rosemary. 

"  Good-bye,  dearest,"  he  repeated  softly. 

Millicent  only  heard  the  words. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"Little  Love  recks  of  what  comes  after, 
When  the  blood  in  the  veins  like  wine  is  glowing. 
But  the  harvest  comes  soon,  so  soon  after  sowing, 
And  never  an  ocean  may  hold  the  tears 
That  Love  may  shed  in  the  after-years." 

SHE  knows." 
"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "     Rosemary  clutched  his 
arm  swiftly.    A  sick  tremor  crept  over  her. 
"  Alice  knows,"  Hartley  said  again,  in  a  curiously 
level  voice.     He  gave   a   quick  glance  around   at 
the   almost   deserted   and    fast    emptying    picture 
gallery. 

With  a  sickening  sense  of  weakness,  Rosemary 
leaned  against  the  brass-rodded  railing.  She  looked 
blindly  at  the  picture  of  Queen  Esther,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  question  him,  only  waited,  striving 
to  endure  that  sickening  suspense. 

"  I  have  told  you  several  times  in  the  past  that 
I  thought  she  was  suspicious.  Lately,  I  have  had 
the  feeling  she  was  growing  more  and  more  so.  She 
was  altering  somehow.  Two  months  ago,  I  began 
to  dread  returning  to  the  house,  because  she  had 
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got  into  the  habit  of  sitting  up  for  me.  Now  she  is 
different,  she  sits  up  still,  but  with  a  different  air. 
She  is  irritable,  she  poses  as  a  martyr — oh,  I  shouldn't 
talk  about  her  like  this.  It  shows  to  what  depths 
I  have  descended,  when  I  discuss  my  wife,  even 
with  you.  But  it  has  been  sickening." 

"  How — how  did  she  find  out  ?  " 

"  From  a  letter  of  yours.  One  you  wrote  me 
the  other  day,  when  you  found  we  could  not  lunch 
together." 

"  Oh  !  "  She  gave  a  little  cry.  "  Then  she 
knows,  she  knows,  from  whom  it  came  ?  "  There 
was  panic  in  her  voice. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  You  remember  that 
you  signed  it  '  Maris,'  because  of  D'Aubray's  poem, 
which,  luckily,  she  hasn't  seen.  She  read  the  note 
out  to  me,  and  when  she  came  to  the  end  she  thought 
the  word  was  Mavis." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Then  she  will — what  does  she  think  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  knew,  Rosemary.  I  have  a  dread  that 
sooner  or  later  she  will  find  out.  She  may  even 
go  to  a  private  detective  agency." 

"  Oh,  surely  she  would  not.  Surely,  she  could 
not." 

"  I  have  had  to  lie  to  her.  I  have  had  to  promise 
to  give  you  up." 

"  To — give  me  up  !    And — you — will  ?  " 

"  Dear,  as  if  I  possibly  could  !  No,  I  could  not, 
whatever  happened.  I  will  not  submit  to  her 
tyranny.  If  she  should  stoop  so  low  as  to  have  me 
followed,  if  she  should  go  to  any  of  these  despicable 
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agencies,  I  would  leave  her.  I  would  make  her 
divorce  me." 

"  But  how  terrible  it  would  be  !  Your  career " 

She  could  say  no  more,  the  shock  had  been  too 
terrible. 

"  Rosemary,  my  poor  darling,  don't  worry." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  you,"  she  said.  "  What  are 
we  to  do  ?"  she  asked  piteously. 

The  gong  for  closing  boomed  suddenly  across  the 
silence,  startling  them. 

"  Listen,  Rosemary.  Will  you  come  out  with  me 
to  dinner — somewhere  where  we  can  talk  ?  I  don't 
feel  I  can  go  home — to  her — just  yet." 

"  And  I  want  to  hear  everything." 

"  Will  you  ring  up  Millicent  ?  What  excuse  will 
you  make  ?  " 

"  She  won't  be  home  for  dinner.  She  is  never 
home  lately.  I  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Whayte's,  but 
I'll  telephone  some  excuse,  say  I  have  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  am  going  to  bed  early." 

He  bent  over  her,  and  in  the  dusky  silence,  kissed 
her.  "  Rosemary,  dear  little  Rosemary."  For  a 
moment  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  held  her  as  if 
against  all  the  world. 

They  went  out  of  the  grey  building  together, 
passing  down  the  steps  between  the  monuments 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
and  out  through  the  iron  gateway.  The  rain  was 
falling  heavily,  the  footpaths  were  a  black  shimmer 
reflecting  the  lights.  Once  outside  he  hailed  a 
passing  taxi  at  the  corner  of  the  hospital  buildings. 

"  Cafe  Fanal." 
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Neither  said  a  word  until  they  were  alone  in  a 
stuffy  little  room,  with  its  table  set  for  two,  its 
gaudy  red  carpet  and  curtains,  its  worn  furnishings. 

"  There's  nowhere  else  to  go,"  he  said  a  little 
bitterly.  "  When  it  is  fine  there  is  the  Museum 
and  the  Picture  Gallery,  an  obscure  suburban  park 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  park  in  the  evenings  ;  and 
when  it  is  wet,  here,  or  places  like  this.  How  can 
I  subject  you  to  it  ?  How  I  hate  the  necessity  of 
secrecy !  " 

"  I  do  not  mind  now,  dear."  She  smiled  at  him 
rather  unsteadily.  "  It  does  not  matter.  Any  place 
does  as  long  as  we  are  together." 

He  looked  round  the  room  with  distaste — at  the 
tawdry  gilt  mirror,  at  the  couch  with  its  faded  red 
cover,  at  the  ragged  cushions. 

"  Tell  me — about  the  letter,"  she  begged. 

"  There  is  little  more  to  tell,  dear.  I  am  going 
to  spare  you  all  that  she  said,  what  she  called  me, 
what  she  called  you." 

"  But,  she  does  not  know  who  it  is."  A  faint 
flush  came  into  her  face. 

His  hand  went  across  the  table  to  hers,  and  held 
it  tightly. 

"  No.  She  only  knows  that  the  thing  she  never 
expected  to  happen  in  my  case  has  happened." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  "  -bitterly.     "  I  lied,  I  lied." 

"  Do  you  think  she  believed  you  ?  " 

"  She  wanted  to.  I  think  she  did.  Rosemary, 
my  feet  are  on  the  winding  road  of  deceit.  God 
only  knows  how  it  is  going  to  end." 
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Her  lip  quivered.  "It  is  not  too  late  to  draw 
back." 

He  stooped  over  her,  speaking  in  the  masterful 
tone  she  loved  to  hear. 

"  Rosemary,  never  say  that  to  me  again.  Never, 
unless  you  yourself  tire  of  me,  and  you  wish  to 
send  me  away.  Do  you  " — his  hand  tightened  on 
hers—"  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  "  No." 

There  was  silence  as  the  waiter  came  in  and  went 
out  again,  ostentatiously  closing  the  door  behind  him 

Hartley  sat  looking  moodily  before  him,  two 
fingers  drumming  impatiently  on  the  table. 

"  I  was  just  wondering,"  he  said,  "  what  I  should 
do  if  she  learned  the  truth — who  knows  what  steps 
she  might  not  take  ?  If  she  ever  found  out,  I  am 
not  sure  what  I  should  do,  Rosemary.  And  I 
can't  give  you  up,  whatever  happens.  I  cannot  !  " 

She  was  very  pale.  "  If  I  had  only  the  moral 
strength  to  say  you  must,"  she  said,  "  but  I  feel 
as  if,  when  I  came  to  you,  I  resolutely  burned  all 
bridges  behind  me.  If  you  ever  turned  from  me, 
grew  tired  of  me,  I  would  let  you  go.  You  would 
only  have  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  so." 

"  Rosemary  !  "  he  protested  passionately.  "  You 
know  in  your  heart  that  such  a  thing  will  never 
happen,  never." 

He  drew  her  towards  him  with  a  fierce  tenderness. 
"  Darling,  I  could  not  live  without  you  now.  Are 
you  thinking  of  — is  there  the  remotest  idea  in  your 
own  brain  that  you  may  turn  from  me  ?  " 

"  No."     She  looked  at  him  with  her  clear,  direct 
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gaze.  "  I  knew  before  I  took  the  first  step  on  this 
secret  road,  that  any  decision  I  made  must  be 
irrevocable.  I  faced  the  future,  and — I  chose  you. 
I  said  to  myself  that  whatever  should  happen  I 
went  to  you  of  my  own  free  will,  with  my  eyes  open 
to  all  the  possibilities  of  our  love.  I  only  prayed, 
prayed  on  my  knees,  that  our  love  would  be  always 
pure,  untarnished,  and  " — her  voice  dropped — "  that 
it  would  never  hurt  her.  And  such  a  love  as  ours, 
John,  the  strong,  pure  love  that  is  between  us,  that 
will  always  be  between  us,  can  surely  bring  no  misery 
to  ourselves  or  to  others." 

His  arm  tightened  around  her,  held  her  close,  and 
for  the  moment  both  forgot  the  difficulties  and 
complications  encompassing  them,  both  forgot  how, 
when  they  were  away  from  each  other,  the  necessity 
of  deceit  hurt  them  almost  as  keenly  as  separation. 
In  that  moment  they  only  remembered  the  joy  and 
sweetness  of  the  love  that  had  such  power  to  trans- 
figure their  lives,  to  make  beautiful  the  hitherto 
commonplace  things,  to  make  endurable  such  a 
meeting-place  as  this  frowsy  cafe. 

Just  before  they  left,  he  said,  with  sudden 
bitterness  : 

"  If  she  were  only  a  different  woman,  if  she  were 
frivolous,  if  she  did  not  feel  things  so  keenly,  I 
might  find  some  excuse  in  deserting  her — find  some 
justification  in  my  thoughts  for  the  action.  If 
she  were  mercenary,  and  fond  of  worldly  things, 
money  might  compensate  her  for  my  desertion. 
Afterwards,  she  might  marry.  Marry  ?  No/  What 
little  looks  she  had  have  vanished.  Lately  this  is 
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noticeably  so.  She  has  grown  sallow,  older-looking, 
more  matronly,  and  she  has  such  an  annoyingly 
assured  air  of  proprietorship — at  least  she  had  until 
she  found  that  letter." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  has  been  a  nightmare  of  weeping,  of 
hysterical  outbursts,  of  denunciations  of  the  woman 
who  has  taken  me  from  my  lawful  wife  !  She  must 
have  recited  the  whole  marriage  service  at  me  before 
she  finished,  and  I — I  had  to  lie.  I  had  to  say  that 
men  in  public  life  like  myself  often  received  such 
letters,  that  we  took  no  notice  of  them.  Oh,  I  said 
anything,  promised  anything,  to  end  that  hell  of 
an  hour." 

"  And  you  think — she  believes  you  ?  You  think 
she  will  be  satisfied  ?  " 

"  For  a  while,  perhaps.  And  perhaps  the  arrant 
fool  I  made  of  myself  has  lulled  her  suspicions  to 
sleep.  I  can  only  hope  so.  But  I  ask  myself  how 
I  am  going  through  with  it,  I  who  so  hate  and 
despise  the  part  I  am  playing. 

"  Rosemary,  I  can't  go  on  like  this  much  longer." 
His  voice  was  hoarse  and  strained.  "  Some  day, 
sooner  or  later,  perhaps  because  of  my  very 
love  for  you,  you  will  find  me  acting  and  saying 
things  like  any  street  cad.  You  will  turn  from 
me  then  in  horror,  in  loathing,  because  you  will 
not  understand.  You  cannot  understand,  even 
now,  how  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  at  home,  I  have  instinctively  shrunk  from 
her  caress  ;  how  I  have  loathed  her,  loathed  myself. 
Rosemary  !  Rosemary  !  " 
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She  rose,  and  disengaged  her  hands  gently,  but 
firmly. 

"  It  is  growing  late,  dear,"  she  faltered.  "  Let 
us  go." 

Without  another  word  he  rose,  not  looking  at  her. 

They  went  out  into  the  night,  neither  noticing  the 
blackness  of  the  sky  overhead,  or  that  the  streets 
were  flooded  with  rain. 

They  had  had  many  hours  of  happiness  together, 
many  happy  wanderings,  many  hours  of  tenderness 
and  hope  and  high  aspirations,  when  their  love  was 
strong  enough  to  triumph  over  all  the  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings  of  their  position,  over  all 
obstacles  that  might  arise. 

Now  to-night,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
their  love,  each  was  secretly  afraid  of  what  the  future 
might  bring. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  At  dawn  we  cannot  see  the  end, 
Nor  know  the  turning  of  the  road, 
Nor  where  it  leads,  nor  what  portend." 

THE  reception  was  over. 
Millicent  was  laughing  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  went  down  the  steps,  and  along  the 
carpeted  strip  to  her  brougham,  followed  by  Lady 
Angela  and  Rosemary. 

Once  inside  the  carriage  she  relapsed  into  moody 
silence,  and  the  mask  of  merriment  and  laughter 
slipped  from  her  face,  despite  the  efforts  both 
Angela  and  Rosemary  made  to  get  her  to 
talk. 

As  the  car  reached  The  Towers,  and  the  chauffeur 
sprang  to  the  pavement,  Millicent,  who  had  been 
lying  back  in  her  corner  with  closed  eyes  as  if  she 
were  sleeping,  looked  at  them  both. 

"  Did  I  do  well  to-day  ?  "  she  asked  carelessly. 

"  Splendidly,"  said  Angela,  while  Rosemary  smiled 
an  admiring  answer. 

331 
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"  And  I  looked  my  best !  .  .  .  I  heard  them 
whispering  it  everywhere,  just  as  I  heard  them 
saying  only  last  week  that  I  had  grown  passes,  that 
I  was  growing  old  and  haggard  and  thin.  I  went 
to-day  to  show  them  that  Millicent  Bevington  can 
still  hold  her  own  among  them  all.  I  even  out- 
rivalled  you,  Rosemary  " — her  glance  went  to  the 
girl  with  a  faint  mockery  in  tone  and  eyes — "  and 
I  went  for  another  reason.  I  wanted  my  last  public 
social  appearance  as  Mrs.  William  Bevington,  to 
remain  in  their  memory  as  an  impression  of  some  one, 
not  washed  out  and  passSe,  but  radiant  with  life 
and — and  happiness." 

Her  glance  went  from  Lady  Angela's  troubled, 
questioning  eyes  to  those  of  Rosemary,  who  was 
sitting  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 

Millicent  rose  as  the  chauffeur  swung  wide  the 
door. 

She  turned  with  one  foot  upon  the  step,  and  smiled 
at  them  both,  a  half-enigmatic,  half-challenging  look 
in  her  eyes. 

"  To-day,"  she  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  "  my 
solicitors  took  the  first  step  towards  my  freedom. 
I  am  divorcing  William." 

The  footman  helped  her  with  her  furs  and  wraps 
and  attended  her  up  the  steps.  She  did  not  look 
to  see  how  her  announcement  was  taken. 

The  chauffeur  still  stood  at  the  car  door,  im- 
passively waiting  for  commands. 

"  Home,"  said  Lady  Angela  faintly,  and  then  : 
"No.  I  will  stay."  She  turned  to  the  girl.  "Dear, 
will  you  go  round  to  Mrs.  Whayte's  for  an  hour  or 
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two  ?  I  will  come  for  you.  I — I  want  to  speak 
to  Millie." 

She  went  slowly,  like  one  lost  in  a  dream,  up  the 
steps  of  The  Towers. 

"  Oh,  Millie,  Millie  !  "  she  sobbed  inwardly.  "  How 
cruel  of  you  to  tell  me  like  that !  But  she  did  not 
know — Millie  did  not  know.  She  has  not  known, 
all  these  years,  that  it  was  I  whom  she  robbed,  that 
the  woman  the  duchess  called  a  penniless  little  no- 
body, was  I.  Oh,  Millie,  if  you  had  known,  surely 
you  would  not  have  been  so  cruel !  " 

Millicent,  going  up  to  her  rooms,  and  reaching 
the  landing,  saw  her  husband  come  out  of  the 
library. 

With  one  hand  on  the  balustrade,  and  one  satin- 
slippered  foot  on  the  next  step,  she  called  to  him, 
carelessly  : 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  before  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  go  without  seeing  you,"  he 
said  very  quietly. 

"  Very  well.     You  can  come  now." 

She  spoke  calmly,  and  the  little  gloved  hand  on 
the  balustrade  did  not  tremble,  but  something  in 
her  heart  quivered  suddenly  before  a  look  on 
Bevington's  face.  It  was  so  white  and  set,  so 
determined.  It  was  the  face  of  the  fighting 
Bevington. 

"  Is  he  going  to  fight,  after  all  ?  Surely  not.  He 
would  not  be  so  mad,  he  would  not  drag  in  the 
Lanon's  name.  No  man  who  loves  a  woman  would, 
and  they  say  he  does  love  the  Lanon.  He  must. 
He  does." 
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At  a  word  from  her  the  maid  disappeared. 

Bevington  came  in,  and  closing  the  door 
quietly  behind  him,  leaned  against  it,  looking 
at  her. 

"  Well  ?  "  Millicent  drawled,  unpleasantly  con- 
scious of  his  quiet  power.  "  Is  this  to  be  drama  or 
melodrama  ?  If  so,  please  make  it  a  curtain- 
raiser  as  regards  length.  I  have  a  special  dinner 
appointment." 

"  The  dinner  can  wait,"  he  said,  in  a  hard, 
final  tone,  and  with  unusual  dignity.  He  took 
some  papers  from  his  pockets.  "  You  sent  me— 
this?" 

She  looked  at  it  indifferently. 

"  My  lawyers  sent  it.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  it  isn't  quite  the  thing  to  come  here,  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  me.  I  think,  if  you  read 
it  again,  you  will  find  that  any  discussion  on  the 
subject  is  to  take  place  at  their  office — not  in  my 
boudoir." 

"  There  will  be  no  discussion.  Have  you  thought 
what  this  must  mean  to  the  children  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  can't  have  them,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,  my  dear  William.  Your  conduct 

"  My  conduct  ?  " 

She  frowned,  then  laughed. 

"  My  dear  William,  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe 
you're  a  saint,  do  you  ?  A  saint  " — she  laughed 
again — "  chaperoning  the  peerless  Lorelei.  I  suppose 
she  and  you  will  devote  all  your  energies  to  the 
abolition  of  laundries.  There  is  a  Laundry 
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Inspection  Bill  coming  before  the  House,  isn't 
there  ?  The  Lanon  should  be  most  interested 
in  it." 

His  face  was  very  red,  the  veins  stood  out  like 
cords  on  his  forehead,  and  he  clenched  his  hands  ; 
but  he  said  nothing.  He  waited  until  her  mocking 
voice  had  ceased. 

"  I  asked  you,"  he  said  "  about  the  children  ?  " 

"  Well  "—petulantly—"  I'd  gladly  give  them  to 
you  if  the  law  would,  if  that  is  what  you  want. 
I'm  not  very  fond  of  them." 

"  No."  His  voice  was  cold  and  cutting.  "  You 
will  not  be  accused  of  that,  among  other 
charges." 

"  Charges  ?  "  Her  face  whitened.  "  I !  charges  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely  you're  not  such  a  fool, 
William,  as  to  think  for  one  second  of  contesting  the 
case."  Her  voice  was  very  scornful,  but  her  laughter 
did  not  ring  quite  sincerely.  "  The  Lanon  would 
not  allow  you." 

"  Did  you  think  I  would  not  contest  the  case  ? 
Please  leave  Mrs.  Lanon's  name  out.  She  is 
nothing  to  me,  and  never  has  been.  I  helped  her 
out  of  temporary  difficulties  once — that  is  all.  I 
liked  her  because  there  is  something  very  fine  about 
her.  Naturally,  all  you  women  said  things  about 
her,  because  you  are  jealous  of  her  beauty  and 
undoubted  talent.  I  was  only  sorry  for  her." 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  about  anything  at  all  at 
present,"  she  retorted.  "  I  want  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Anything  you  have  to  say,  you  can  say  in  front  of 
my  solicitors." 

P 
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She  was  stretching  out  her  hand  to  ring  the  bell 
when  he  stopped  her  with  sharp  command. 

"  If  you  think  I  am  going  to  sit  here  all  night, 
listening  to  you,"  she  began  reproachfully,  "  you 
are  much  mistaken." 

"It  is  you  who  are  mistaken."  His  voice, 
quiet  still,  changed  suddenly,  became  grim,  set 
of  purpose  like  his  face.  He  straightened  his 
shoulder  and  stood  over  her.  She  shrank  back 
in  instinctive  fear. 

'  You  thought  you  had  a  fool  to  deal  with,"  he 
said  in  that  grim,  repressed  voice.  "  You  thought 
I  was  still  the  poor  fool  I  was  when  I  married  you, 
and  when  I  turned  from  the  one  woman  who  would 
have  made  me  happy." 

His  voice,  with  its  grim  passion,  carried 
through  the  walls  into  the  corridor  without, 
carried  to  Lady  Angela  as  she  came  noiselessly 
along  the  carpeted  corridor.  It  struck  her  in 
the  face  like  a  blow. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  jilted  a 
woman  for  your  sake  ? — for  you  who  only  married 
me  that  I  might  foot  your  bills  ? — you,  who  were 
paraded  around  by  that  woman,  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  your  people  paid  to  get  you  into 
society  ? — that  woman  whom,  though  she  is 
dead,  I  will  never  forgive,  because  of  her  trickery 
and  lies,  because  of  your  lies  also,  about  the 
woman  I  really  did  love." 

Neither  heard  the  stifled  moan  outside  the  door. 
They  did  not  know  that  a  woman  crept  away,  her 
hands  to  her  ears,  walking  blindly. 
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His  wife  laughed  bitterly.  "  It's  a  pity,"  she  said, 
"you  didn't  marry  her.  There  is  still  time — when 
I  leave  you  free."  Again  she  laughed,  this  time 
softly,  provokingly.  "  You  made  a  great  mistake, 
my  dear  William." 

"  I  was  aware  long  ago  of  my  mistake  "  ;  his 
voice  rose,  stung  to  passion  by  the  recognition  of 
the  mockery  in  her  voice.  "  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
let  the  world  know  how  long  I  have  been  aware  of 
it.  Millicent,  did  you  know  what  I  did  when  I 
received  that  letter  from  your  lawyer  ?  " 

"  You  went  to  the  nursery,  I  presume."  She 
was  toying  lightly  with  the  nick-nacks  on  her 
dressing-table.  She  even  laughed. 

"  I  went,"  he  said,  very  slowly  and  emphatically, 
"  to  the  biggest  firm  of  solicitors  in  the  country. 
I  asked  them,  in  the  event  of  your  lawyer's  letter 
of  intimation  coming  true — their  intimation  that 
they  would  serve  me  with  a  writ  in  a  certain  number 
of  days — to  serve  you  with  notice  of  a  counter-petition 
hr  divorce" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  blazing.  Then 
she  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  you  fool !  "  she  cried.  "  You  fool !  What- 
ever grounds  could  you  have ?  " 

"  Wait  a  while,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  have  not 
finished.  I  took  something  with  me  when  I  went. 
I  asked  the  lawyer  if  it  gave  me  any  grounds  for 
divorce.  He — said — it — did." 

The  smile  died  on  her  face,  her  eyes  dilated. 

"  You  —  took  —  something  —  of  —  mine  ?  "  She 
swung  round,  furious.  "  You  lie !  You  lie ! — 
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What  could  you  take  ?  What  could  you  take  of 
mine  ?  You  lie  !  " 

With  his  eyes  blazing,  a  terrible  look  on  his  face, 
he  answered  contemptuously  : 

"  A  letter." 

"  A  letter,"  she  whispered. 

"  The  letter,"  he  went  on,  with  that  same  con- 
temptuous calm,  "  you  wrote  to  the  man  I  have 
named  as  co-respondent  in  my  petition." 

"  Co-respondent !  "  she  repeated.  "  A  letter— 
of  mine ! " 

"  Your  letter — to  Byron  Whayte  ;  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  him  the  other  night,  reproaching  him  for 
coldness,  telling  him  you  could  live  with  me  no 
longer.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.  You  spoke  to 
him  of  what  your  future  with  him  would  be.  You 
sent  it  to  me  instead  of  to  him.  You  put  it  into  the 
wrong  envelope." 

"  Ah ! "  she  screamed,  and  fell  forward  against 
the  dressing-table.  There  was  a  crash  of 
glass  as  something  fell,  smashing  to  fragments 
at  her  feet. 

She  broke  into  passionate  sobbing. 

"  It  lies  with  you,"  he  said  with  his  hand  on  the 
door — "  whether  or  not  my  counsel  shall  read  out 
that  letter  in  court.  In  that  letter  you  pictured 
yourself  a  fashionable  beauty,  surrounded  by  your 
fashionable  friends,  the  papers  making  much  of  you 
and  belittling  me,  belittling  the  Ministry  through 
me.  You  thought  that  it  would  only  add  to  your 
attractiveness,  you  thought  it  would  make  you  the 
talk  of  the  hour." 
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She  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  moaning. 
Once  it  would  have  torn  his  heart,  but  he  said  to 
himself  that  his  heart  was  dead,  it  would  never, 
never  thrill  to  another  woman  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  was  fighting  for  his  children,  and  so  he  steeled 
his  heart.  It  was  all  true  about  the  letter ;  but 
he  had  torn  it  to  a  thousand  pieces,  so  that  no  eyes, 
even  those  of  his  solicitors,  might  be  witness  of  his 
wife's  (>gradation,  of  his  friend's  dishonour. 

"  Let  me  show  you  yourself  in  the  light  I  will 
place  you  in,  in  the  light  your  own  letter  will  place 
you  in.  You  were  leaving  me  a  cold,  brief  note. 
To  him  you  wrote  every  thought  that  was  in  your 
heart.  You  wrote  to  him — the  man  who,  if  he  ever 
once  loved  you,  now  loves  another  woman.  He 
would  sell  his  very  soul  almost  to  gain  Rosemary."; 

"  It  is  a  lie  ! "  she  cried.  "  I  fling  the  lie  in  your 
face.  Do  you  know  that  years  ago  Byron  beseeched 
me,  more  than  once,  to  run  away  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  it,"  he  answered  cynically.  "  You 
reminded  him  of  it  several  times  in  your  letter.  .  .  . 
Well,  we  will  speak  no  more  on  this  subject  at 
present." 

His  hand  felt  for  the  knob  of  the  door  behind  him, 
turned  it,  and  opened  the  door. 

He  stood  there  on  the  threshold,  and  looked 
back  at  her. 

"  You  can  see  the  case  in  the  papers  if  you  cast 
your  mind  to  the  future.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it 
shall  read  ?  Listen " 

"  I  will  not  listen.  I  will  not  listen."  She 
staggered  to  her  feet,  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
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"You  will  see  headings  different  from  what  you 
expected,  Millicent.  You  shall  read  of  a  well- 
known  society  woman,  divorced  by  her  husband, 
deserted  by  her  unwilling  lover,  who  loves  another 
woman,  and 

"  Liar  !  Oh,  you  liar !  "  she  screamed.  "Oh, 
you  liar !  " 

She  fell  in  a  crumbled,  sobbing  heap  on  the  floor 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Thistle-down  on  the  wind's  breast. 
Who  knows  whither  it  bloweth  ? 
A  woman's  heart  is  a  strange  thing, 

And  a  woman's  thoughts — who  knoweth  ?  " 

ROSEMARY  came  into  the   Park,  leaving  the 
broad  avenue,  and   turned  into  one  of  the 
side  paths  that  led  to  the  statue  of  Diana 
where  of  late  they  had  so  often  met.     The  drifted 
leaves  under  her  feet  were  grey  and  sodden  after 
the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  the  previous  night, 
and   the   sunshine   of  the  morning  was  pale   and 
wintry,  often  obscured  by  passing  clouds. 

For  a  wonder,  Hartley,  always  so  punctual,  was 
not  there,  and  she  sat  down  on  a  seat  near  by. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  they  had  been  exceptionally 
happy ;  he  came  to  her  no  longer  worried  by  the 
oppressing  tyranny  of  his  home-life,  but  more  sunny- 
hearted  and  happy  than  he  had  ever  been.  Since 
that  night  when  his  wife  had  found,  or  taken,  the 
letter,  Alice  had  said  no  word  of  any  suspicion. 
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She  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  not  waiting  up  for 
him,  and  often  of  staying  away  from  the  breakfast- 
table,  so  that  he  saw  little  of  her. 

The  sense  of  security  that  came  to  Hartley  and 
Rosemary  brought  them  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
relief  after  the  mental  suffering  that  had  followed 
the  discovery. 

Every  hour  they  could  spend  together  without 
causing  comment  they  seized  from  each  day  and 
evening,  and  so  drifted  more  blindly,  more  hopelessly, 
each  day. 

How  late  he  was  !  She  turned  and  saw  him  coming 
slowly  down  the  pathway  under  the  trees,  his  shoulder 
stooped,  his  head  bent  a  little. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  his  face  she  knew  what  had 
happened,  and  her  own  went  white,  and  again  a  wave 
of  hate  against  his  wife  rose  within  her. 

He  sat  down  wearily  beside  her. 

"  She — went  to  a  private  detective  agency. 
When  the  morning  mail  came  I — just  on  an  impulse 
— cleared  the  box.  There  was  one  letter  addressed 
to  her,  and  I  took  it  into  the  breakfast-room  with 
my  mail  to  give  it  to  her.  She  was  not  down  to 
breakfast,  and  I  put  it  aside,  or  thought  I  did." 

She  waited  breathlessly. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  usual " — he  took  her 
hand  in  his.  "I  was  opening  and  reading  my 
letters  mechanically.  I  opened  this  one  without 
noticing.  It  was  from  a  detective  agency.  It 
asked  her  when  she  desired  the  agent  to  begin.  It 
said — they  would  soon  give  her  all  particulars, 
the  name  of  the  lady 
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"  Oh,  my  God  !  " — she  gave  a  great  start,  and 
clung  to  him — "  she  has  gone  as  far — as  that ! 
Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  that  she  should  do  such  a  thing  ! 
What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  flung  out  of  the  house.  I  took  the  letter  with 
me.  At  first  I  thought  of  procuring  a  horsewhip 
and  going  to  the  agency.  Then  I  thought  of  you — 
of  my  public  career — of  the  scandal  that  must  ensue, 
that  would  set  the  tongues  wagging." 

"  She  does  not  know  that  you  got  the  letter  ?  " 

"  No.  But  she  will  wonder  at  receiving  no  word, 
or  no  further  word,  from  them.  They  will  remind 
her,  never  fear ;  for  they  contemplate  that  just 
such  a  contingency  might  happen." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  there  in  the  Park, 
although  a  couple  were  coming  down  the  avenue. 

"  Rosemary,  come  away  with  me  for  the  day, 
somewhere — anywhere.  Let  us  get  out  of  the  city 
and  breathe  pure  air.  I  feel  stifled.  I  feel  I  can't 
go  home  in  this  mood.  Rosemary,  I  am  mad  to-day. 
For  God's  sake  give  me  your  company  to-day,  and 
keep  me  sane.  Let  us  get  the  car,  and  we  will  go 
right  out  into  the  country." 

The  couple  came  up  to  them,  and  sauntered  by, 
apparently  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  save  for  one 
keen  glance  at  them  that  the  man  gave  in  passing. 
They  turned  down  one  of  the  side  paths  near. 

Neither  Hartley  nor  the  girl  noticed  them. 

"  Now,  of  all  times,  I  can  do  nothing,"  Hartley 
broke  out  passionately.  "  I  would  have  gone  up 
to  her  room,  have  flung  the  letter  down,  and  had  it 
out  with  her.  All  this  time  while  I  thought  her 
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believing  in  my  lies  of  that  night,  she  has  been 
watching  me,  she  has  been  making  arrangements 
to  have  me  spied  on.  The  man  wants  to  know 
when  he  may  start,"  he  laughed  harshly,  bitterly. 
"  She  is  ill,  you  know.  Did  I  tell  you  ?  Some 
woman-doctor  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  house  all  the 
week.  She — the  doctor — left  me  a  note  to  say  that 
Alice  is  not  at  all  well.  She  said  if  Alice  had  any 
worry,  it  might  make  an  operation  necessary — that 
she  might  lose  her  life." 

"  What  is  wrong,  John  ?  If  she  is  really  ill, 
we  must  not  cause  the  poor  soul  any  unhappiness." 

"  I  think  it  is  only  imaginary,  dear."  He  frowned. 
"  Somehow,  I  didn't  take  the  doctor's  word  too 
seriously.  It  seems  as  if  she  is  keeping  something 
back  from  me,  hiding  the  whole  truth.  I  suppose 
the  truth  is  that  Alice  is  suffering  from  hysteria  ; 
that  she  has  told  this  confounded  woman-doctor 
everything,  has  denounced  me  as  the  wicked  husband, 
etc.  .  .  .  She  is  using  the  doctor  as  a  means  of 
playing  on  my  sympathy.  ...  As  soon  as  she  is 
well,  I  am  going  to  tell  her  the  truth." 

The  girl  gave  a  low  cry  of  dissent. 

"  John,  it  isn't  wise.  We  must  spare  her.  She 
is  ill,  John.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now,  and  you 
must  go  back  straight  to  her.  I  am  going  out  of 
your  life." 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  as  if  ever 

"  John  !  "  She  had  risen  and  gone  to  him.  "  You 
have  enough  to  bear  as  it  is.  Let  me  go  now,  let  me 
go  out  of  your  life  while  I  can.  You  know  yourself 
things  can't  go  on  like  this  any  longer."  She  was 
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sobbing.  "  I — will  go  back  to  my  old  home.  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Ben  Glothian.  My  old  aunt 
Martha  is  dead  ;  my  father  is  alone.  I  will  go  home. 
It  is  far  away  from  here — from  you  all.  In  time  I 
will  forget.  You,  too,  will  forget." 

He  caught  hold  of  her  arm  roughly. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  let  you  go  ?  "  he  spoke 
thickly,  like  a  drunken  man.  "  No,  a  thousand 
times,  no.  I  would  give  up  everything  first,  gladly. 
No,  to-night  I  will  go  to  her,  and  tell  her  what  my 
life  with  her  has  come  to  mean — the  farce  between 
us  must  end.  It  shall  end,  and — the  world  is  wide, 
thank  God !  " 

"  And — then,  then,  John  ?  "     She  was  trembling. 

"  Then  I  will  come  to  you  and  I  will  ask  you,  if 
you  will  dare  the  world,  and  come  with  me,  if  you 
will  come  away  with  me." 

But  she  would  not  listen. 

"  Does  she  think,"  he  went  on,  "  that  I  am  going 
to  be  dogged  and  followed  about  like  a  common 
thief,  day  after  day,  night  after  night  ? — that  within 
a  few  days,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  lead  my  party 
when  I  face  the  House,  I  will  know  that  not  only  am 
I  speaking  to  my  political  opponents,  but  that 
somewhere  in  the  House  a  spy  will  be  listening  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  built  of  the  stuff  to  endure  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  A  thousand  times,  no.  There  are 
only  two  alternatives  before  me.  One,  that  I  go  to 
her  and  leave  you — I  will  not  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it. 
She  has  no  ties  that  will  ever  bind  me  so  fast — the 
other — you  know." 

They    walked    on    in    silence.    Once    Rosemary 
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swayed  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  he  drew  her  arm 
through  his. 

They  turned  down  a  side  path  and  came  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  a  couple,  conversing  earnestly. 

Hartley  was  speaking,  still  hoarsely,  and  with  no 
eyes  for  anyone  but  the  woman  at  his  side. 

"  There  are  no  children,  thank  God,  to  bind  me 
to  her.  Once  I  used  to  pray  that  there  would  be. 
Then  the  years  passed,  and  I  saw  that  my  life  must 
certainly  be  always  childless.  Alice  is  nearly 
forty-three.  She  is  six  years  older  than  I,  and  yet 
I  feel  that  the  disparity  is  nearly  five  times  as  much. 
I  am  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I  am  sick  to  death 
of  it.  She  is  not  my  keeper.  The  law  does  not  make 
her  my  gaoler." 

The  girl  let  him  talk  his  misery  and  sense  of 
degradation  away. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  south  entrance  gates, 
opening  out  on  to  a  busy  road  of  traffic. 

"  Come  with  me  for  the  day,"  he  begged.  "  Dear, 
I  won't  go  to  the  House.  I  can't  go  home,  to 
the  clubs,  anywhere  where  I  shall  have  my 
thoughts." 

"  I  will  come,"  she  said.  "  It  will  be  only  for 
a  few  hours." 

"  For  the  whole  day,"  he  claimed.  "  Who  knows," 
he  added  bitterly,  "  if  ever  again  you  and  I  will  have 
a  day  to  ourselves  when  we  are  not  watched  and 
spied  on  ?  " 

The  woman  and  man  who  had  been  slowly 
sauntering,  unnoticed,  behind  them,  looked  at  each 
other,  catching  only  the  last  word,  and  then  turned 
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without  any  apparent  hurry,  and  retraced  their 
steps. 

The  man  wrote  something  in  his  note-book  as  he 
walked,  while  the  woman  smiled  meaningly. 

"  They'll  go  their  separate  ways  now,"  he  said. 
"  You  got  her,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes.  I'll  soon  find  out  who  she  is.  She's  not 
an  actress — the  usual." 

"  No.  I'm  surprised.  She  looks  one  of  the 
Upper  Ten." 

"  Yes,  but  I  suppose  they're  not  any  better  than 
they  ought  to  be.  She  is  rather  a  beauty  in  her 
way.  I'll  walk  down  through  the  other  avenue 
with  you,  and  then  put  on  my  veil  and  cloak.  He 
must  have  suspected  something  since  he  talks  about 
spies.  They  won't  have  got  so  very  far." 

But  when  later  the  female  spy  came  out,  there  was 
no  one  in  sight.  She  passed  swiftly  onwards,  down 
the  street,  and  fancying  she  caught  the  glimpse  of 
a  neat,  brown-clad  figure  ahead,  quickened  her 
steps. 

She  passed  a  garage  without  thought  of  looking  in, 
so  intent  was  she  on  watching  the  moving  figure 
ahead,  and  so  it  was  that  she  did  not  see  Hartley 
help  Rosemary  into  the  car. 

"  I  always  leave  it  here  when  I  am  in  the  city," 
he  said.  "  It  is  so  handy  for  the  House.  As 
I  drive  myself,  I  couldn't  very  well  leave  it  outside 
the  House." 

The  car  swung  out  of  the  garage  and  on  its  way. 

At  a  block  in  the  crossing  they  had  to  wait. 

It  was  then  that  a  woman,  cloaked  as  if  from  the 
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threatening  rain,  and  veiled,  and  staring  disap- 
pointedly at  a  faded  woman  in  a  brown  dress  just 
ahead  of  her,  happened  to  lift  her  eyes. 

She  looked  first  at  the  number  of  the  motor,  then 
raised  her  eyes  swiftly. 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  might  have  thought  of  the 
garage,"  she  said. 

The  car  turned  with  the  tide  of  traffic,  and  swept 
swiftly  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Rose,  O  Rose  of  a  day,  too  soon  you  pass, 
Too  soon  your  petals  flutter  unheeded  upon  the  grass ! 
To-morrow  are  carried  hence,  a  burden  upon  the  wind, 
And  a  perfume,  a  memoried  fragrance,  is  all  that  is  left  behind. 
Youth,  O  Youth,  in  a  day  that  so  soon  shall  close, 
Fragrant  and  white  and  sweet  as  a  fragrant  rose!  " 

THE  rain  began  to  fall — at  first  in  spattering 
drops,  and  then  more  steadily. 

"  And  I've  no  hood  !  "  said  Hartley  with 
a  note  of  dismay.  "  And  we  are  miles  from 
nowhere." 

They  had  been  driving  for  hours,  speeding  along 
an  interminable  road  that  led  into  country.  When 
Rosemary  had  asked  him  once  where  it  led,  he  had 
answered  that  he  did  not  know,  that  he  did  not  care. 
As  the  mileage  rapidly  increased,  care  seemed  to 
slip  gradually  from  his  shoulders,  until  at  last  he 
was  his  normal  self  again. 

They  talked  over  many  things  on  that  journey, 
looked  a  little  fearfully  at  the  future,  then  turned 
and  smiled  in  each  other's  eyes,  so  confident  of  the 
power  of  love  to  win  through  in  the  end. 
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"  Rosemary,"  said  Hartley  in  a  low  voice.  "  Rose- 
mary, what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Strangely  enough,  I  have  not  been  thinking— 
not  consciously,  that  is.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
words  of  one  of  Millicent's  songs  have  been  running 
through  my  brain.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

"  J'ai  perdu  ma  maitresse 
Sans  pouvoir  la  trouver, 
Pour  un  bouquet  de  roses 
Que  je  lui  refusal. 
II  y  a  longtemps  que  je  t'aimc ; 
Jamais  je  ne  t'oublierai." 

He  put  out  one  arm,  drawing  her  close  to  him,  and 
she  leaned  against  him  then,  her  head  against  his 
broad  shoulder. 

"  Jamais  je  ne  t'oublierai,"  he  repeated  hoarsely. 
"  I  shall  never,  never  forget  you,  dear,  whatever 
happens." 

"  Whatever  happens  ?  "  She  looked  up  at  him, 
her  lips  quivering.  "  Even  if  Fate  sent  me  back  to 
the  old  home  in  the  shadow  of  Ben  Glothian  ? 
Since  that  letter  came  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  shall 
go  back  there  again,  to  live  under  its  shadow,  a 
greater  shadow  in  my  heart."  Then  her  mood 
changed  swiftly.  "  I  am  selfish.  You  came  out 
here  to  forget,  and  I  am  making  you  sad  again. 
What  can  part  us  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said  gravely.  "  Nothing  this  side 
of  the  grave.  All  the  years  of  my  life,  Rosemary, 
there  can  never  be  a  day  that  does  not  hold  us  close 
in  spirit." 
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"  And  I  the  same  .  .  .  Once  when  I  first  knew  you 
loved  me,  and  I  knew  I  loved  you  all  too  dearly, 
I  wanted  to  be  free  from  loving  you.  Now,  to-day, 
somehow  that  thought  has  come  back  to  me ;  but  I 
look  at  our  love  in  a  different  light.  No  one  in  the 
world  could  surely  care  so  much,  so  well  and  truly, 
as  we  care,  and  have  no  regret."  She  looked  at  him 
tenderly,  her  eyes  shining. 

"  Dearest,  my  dear  little  girl !  "  His  hand  closed 
over  hers  like  a  caress. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  suddenly,  in  great  drops, 
and  continued  steadily  and  heavily. 

"  You  have  no  coat.  I'll  stop  the  car,  and  you 
take  mine."  A  moment  later  he  was  wrapping  the 
motor-coat  about  her,  kissing  her  cheeks  that  the 
sting  of  the  rain  made  rosy. 

"  We'll  have  to  race  for  it.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a  house  in  sight." 

"  I  think  there's  some  one  coming  along  the  road 
in  front  of  us."  She  peered  into  the  mist-blurred 
rain  before  them. 

They  came  up  with  a  man  on  horseback. 

"  There's  a  hotel  three  miles  ahead,"  he  said  in 
answer  to  Hartley's  questioning.  "  It's  an  out 
of -the- way  place,  sir,  but  very  clean.  The  coach 
changes  there  every  day,  and  it's  forty  miles  to  the 
next  big  town.  The  city  ?  Oh  !  that's  a  very  long 
way  !  " 

Hartley  was  only  then  aware  of  how  far  they 
had  come.  He  became  anxious. 

"  Can  I  get  any  petrol  there  ?  I've  nearly 
run  out." 
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"  I  don't  think  so."  The  man  looked  dubious. 
"  But  they  may  have.  It's  so  out  of  the  way,  you 
see,  on  a  coach  road.  I  don't  suppose  they  see  a 
motor  once  a  year  !  " 

"  Thanks,  I'll  try."     They  drove  on  again  swiftly. 

"  It's  getting  late,  isn't  it,  John  ?  "  Rosemary 
looked  anxiously  at  the  sky.  "  Why,  we  must  have 
gone  miles  and  miles." 

"  A  race  against  unhappiness,"  said  Hartley  with 
strange  harshness. 

"  But — happiness  won,  dear,"  she  said  softly. 

They  came  to  the  inn,  a  faded  white 
house,  with  a  signboard  painted  "  Half-way 
House,"  and  a  crowd  of  dogs  barked  vociferous 
welcome. 

A  woman  came  out,  rosy-cheeked,  plump,  and 
young,  followed  by  a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
carrying  a  baby. 

"  Can  I  get  any  petrol  here  ?  "  Hartley  asked. 

"  Petrol !  "  The  man  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 
"  No,  sir.  Yours  is  the  first  motor  I've  seen  on  this 
road  for  six  months.  We  couldn't  be  more  com- 
pletely isolated,  if  we  lived  in  the  Northern  Territory, 
more  or  less." 

Hartley  was  biting  his  lip. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  push  on  to  the  next  town.  I  will 
see  if  the  car  can  run  it.  If  not,  perhaps  you  could 
send  a  man  on  horseback.  I  wouldn't  mind  the 
price." 

The  man  shook  his  head  again. 

"  Haven't  got  a  horse  in  the  place.  I  generally 
have  one  of  the  coach-horses.  They  change  here 
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But  to-day  one  of  the  horses  went  down,  and  I 
lent  mine." 

Hartley  considered  a  minute,  then  turned  to 
Rosemary. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  get  down,  dear,  and  they 
will  make  you  comfortable  until  I  can  fix  up  the  car." 
He  turned  to  the  woman.  "  Have  you  a  room  with 
a  fire  ?  This  lady  has  caught  cold,  I'm  afraid," 
for  Rosemary  was  shivering. 

"  I  believe  I  have,"  she  said. 

A  groom  came  in  response  to  his  master's  call, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  yard,  while  Rosemary 
followed  the  pleasant-faced  woman  indoors. 

It  was  very  clean  and  tidy  inside.  A  fire  sparkled 
in  a  room  behind  the  bar. 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind  staying  here,"  the 
woman  apologised,  "  until  I  light  a  fire  in  the 
best  sitting-room.  So  few  people  come,  and  it 
hasn't  been  used  for  a  long  time,  so  it  may  be  a 
little  damp." 

She  bustled  out  and — a  very  few  moments,  it 
seemed — in  again. 

Hartley  was  just  entering,  his  face  marred  by 
a  frown  as  if  something  displeased  him.  Rosemary 
always  called  it  his  "  worry  frown." 

"  The  fire  is  ready,  sir,"  the  woman  announced. 
"  Will  you  and  your  wife  have  some  dinner  before 
you  go  ?  " 

Your  wife  !  The  word  reverberated  in  the  room. 

Rosemary  felt  her  heart  beat  and  the  blood  tingle 
through  her  veins.  She  gazed  desperately  at 
the'  fire. 
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There  was  a  momentary  pause,  which  to  the  girl 
seemed  years. 

Then  Hartley  said  quietly  :  "  Yes — we'll  be  glad 
to  have  it  as  soon  as  you  are  ready."  He  turned 
to  the  fire,  but  looked  not  at  her,  but  at  the  fire. 
"  Would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea  first,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks."  She  spoke  in  a  curiously 
smothered  tone.  "  The  dinner  won't  be  long  ?  " 

"  Almost  ready  now,  ma'am,"  put  in  the  landlady. 
"  You  look  very  cold.  Would  you  care  for  a  glass 
of  something  hot  ?  " 

Rosemary  certainly  was  shivering.  Her  throat 
felt  raw  and  sore,  and  the  chill  seemed  to  have 
struck  to  her  very  marrow. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better,  dear,"  urged  Hartley, 
and  as  the  girl  consented,  he  went  to  the  bar  with 
the  woman,  bringing  back  a  tray. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Rosemary.  "  Whiskey  ? 
I  don't  like  the  smell  of  it  much." 

With  hot  water,  sugar,  and  lemon  he  mixed  her 
a  toddy. 

"  It  tastes  better  than  it  smells,"  he  assured  her. 
"  I  think  I'll  have  one  myself.  It  got  bitterly 
cold  the  last  mile  or  two.  I  never  noticed  your 
dress  was  so  thin." 

He  went  away  for  a  moment,  and  had  his  whiskey 
in  the  bar. 

Rosemary,  heroically  sipping  the  steaming  toddy 
with  many  moues  of  distaste,  heard  him  talking. 

"  If  you  can  get  the  horse,  it  could  be  managed. 
I  could  hire  a  car  from  there." 

The  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  whiskey  made  her  feel 
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drowsy.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  dreamily, 
gazing  into  the  glowing  heat  of  the  fire. 

Hartley's  voice  came  again. 

"  How  many  hours  if  you  did  get  the  horse  ?  " 
And  then  again,  "  Why,  that  would  be  nearly 
eleven  !  " 

"  Nearly  twelve  with  the  roads  as  they  be," 
some  one's  gruff  but  not  unkindly  voice  answered. 

Hartley  seemed  a  long  while  away.  That  was 
her  last  conscious  thought. 

She  woke  suddenly  to  find  him  standing  beside 
her  looking  down  at  her  with  a  curious  expression  in 
his  eyes.  The  woman,  lighting  the  lamp  and  setting 
it  on  the  table  behind  her,  was  saying  :  "  I  will, 
sir.  I  think  it's  the  best  thing  to  do,  anyway. 
Your  wife  looks  worn  out,  and  she  might  get  a  real 
bad  chill  on  the  roads  again,  even  if  you  could 
have  gone.  So  perhaps  it's  best  after  all.  Listen 
to  the  rain." 

"  You  are  very  crowded  ?  "  asked  Hartley  quietly. 

"  Oh,  you  could  have  our  room,  sir,  and  welcome. 
It  opens  just  off  this.  The  rest  of  the  rooms  are  full  of 
shearers,  just  finished  from  a  station  miles  back  of 
this.  If  it  only  had  been  to-morrow,  now.  Still, 
you'll  be  as  comfortable  as  we  can  make  you." 

She  bustled  out  again,  and  Rosemary  woke, 
coming  fully  back  to  consciousness. 

"  I've  been  nearly  asleep,  I'm  afraid,"  she  con- 
fessed. 

"  Nearly  ?  "  he  laughed,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 
"  Two  whole  hours  !  Did  you  hear  me  coming  in 
two  or  three  times  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  think  I  did,"  she  admitted.  "  I  am 
awfully  tired,  John.  How  dark  it  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite  dark.     Are  you  still  cold  ?  " 

"  Not  so  very.  But  I  feel  I  have  caught  a  chill. 
When  do  we  start  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply. 

"  When  do  we  start,  John  ?  "  she  said  again, 
gently. 

In  the  second's  silence  that  followed  she  could 
hear  the  rain,  pouring  down  as  in  a  flood,  as  if  a 
cloud  had  broken  loose. 

"  That  is  almost  sufficient  answer,"  he  said  grimly 
"  Even  if  we  had  petrol." 

"  No  petrol,  but— 

"  The  clumsy  fool  of  a  groom  spilt  what  reserve 
I  had,  trying  to  help.  We  are  here  for  the  night, 
I'm  afraid." 

"  But  we  couldn't !  "  She  opened  wide,  startled 
eyes,  and  looked  around  the  room.  The  blinds 
were  not  yet  drawn,  and  she  saw  that  it 
was  quite  dark  outside.  "  Can't  you  get  a 
trap — anything  ?  " 

"  I  am  trying  to  get  a  horse — for  the  morning. 
One  of  the  shearers  will  lend  his,  if  it  is  made  worth 
his  while.  He  has  promised  to  go  in  for  petrol  in  the 
morning  early." 

"  The  morning  !  "  she  repeated. 

He  turned  a  little  impatiently,  evidently  upset  by 
the  incident  and  the  unfortunate  chain  of  circum- 
stances. 

"  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  leave  here  within 
an  hour,  we  couldn't  get  back  until  late — perhaps 
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early  in  the  morning — considering  the  state  of  the 
roads.  Very  possibly,  the  car  might  have  an  un- 
foreseen breakdown  and  we'd  be  out  on  the  roads 
all  night.  I  wouldn't  wish  it,  with  the  chill  you 
have  caught,  even  if  it  were  possible.  We'll  have  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  and  fix  up  an  explanation 
for  The  Towers." 

The  heat  was  scorching  her  skirt.  She  could 
feel  the  faint,  smoky  smell,  and  she  shifted 
her  chair  further  back,  glad  that  her  face  was 
then  in  shadow.  She  did  not  say  anything,  because 
she  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

The  sense  of  dismay  swept  over  her  again. 

Millicent  would  be  out  to  dinner,  as  usual,  at  a 
theatre-party  Mrs.  Aberdy  was  giving,  and  at  a 
supper  afterwards.  The  only  one  who  would  miss 
her  would  be  her  maid  ;  and  Fifine  knew  that  two 
nights  last  winter  she  had  stayed  the  night  with 
friends,  because  of  unexpected  storms  that  had 
set  in.  True,  they  had  telephoned,  and  on  one  of 
the  occasions  Charles,  the  footman  in  attendance, 
had  omitted  to  mention  it. 

What  excuse  could  she  make  in  the  morning  on 
her  return  ?  How  explain  it  ? 

To-night  she  felt  all  too  weary  to  reason.  The 
week  had  been  so  terribly  full  of  worry. 

She  looked  up  to  find  Hartley's  eyes  on  hers. 

"It  is  as  bad  for  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
for  the  woman  had  re-entered  the  room  and  was 
drawing  out  the  chairs  from  the  table.  "  Of  course, 
she  is  ill  and  won't  be  sitting  up.  But — she  will 
know,  and  of  course  think  the  very  worst." 
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Somehow  Rosemary  wished  he  had  not  said 
that.  All  at  once  she  felt  uncomfortable,  her 
cheeks  flamed,  and  a  sense  of  foreboding  crept 
over  her. 

"  If  your  wife  would  care  to  wash  her  hands," 
the  landlady  was  saying  pleasantly.  "  This  is  the 
room,  ma'am,  just  through  the  door  opposite. 
I've  tidied  it  up  as  best  I  could.  It's  neat  and 
clean  as  anywhere,"  the  woman  said  with  justifiable 
pride.  She  moved  a  cradle  out  of  the  way,  pushing 
it  behind  the  door. 

"  I  don't  like  to  put  you  out — of  your  room," 
said  Rosemary  faintly.  "  Couldn't  I — haven't 
you  another  spare  room  ?  Anywhere  would  do 
for  me." 

"  The  only  room  we  have,  ma'am.  There's 
two  beds  in  the  servants'  room,  and  I'm  going 
in  there.  My  husband  will  fix  up  in  one  of  the 
men's  rooms — we  don't  mind  at  all,  I  assure 
you,  ma'am." 

"It  is  really  too  good  of  you."  Rosemary  was 
terribly  aware  that  Hartley  could  hear  every 
word. 

She  washed  her  face  and  hands,  and  brushed  her 
hair.  Then  she  came  back  to  the  room,  and  sat 
at  table.  The  dinner  was  homely  and  required 
little  serving. 

Rosemary  was  glad  when  the  last  simple  course 
was  served,  and  she  could  give  over  the  pretence  of 
eating  and  making  forced  conversation. 

The  servant  then  came  in  and  cleared  the 
table. 
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Hartley  had  picked  up  a  book  from  the  bookcase 
near  by,  and  was  evidently  reading  with  interest. 
When  the  last  echo  of  the  heavy  tread  of  the  domestic 
had  died  down  the  passage-way  that  led  to  the  rest 
of  the  house,  Hartley  lifted  his  head. 

"  We're  in  a  bit  of  a  pickle,  Rosemary,"  he  said 
frankly.  "  There's  nothing  else  to  do  but  stay  here. 
Did  you — tell  her  that — that  you  were  not — my 
wife  ?  " 

"No."  Her  lips  just  formed  the  words.  "  I — 
somehow  I  couldn't  say  anything." 

"  Same  here,"  he  said.  "  They  took  things  for 
granted,  and  I  felt  that  to  say  anything  would 
only  make  things  worse."  He  paused.  "  There  is 
a  couch  here,  so  I  will  be  all  right.  Is  your  room 
comfortable  enough  for  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes."  She  looked  away,  anywhere,  from  his 
face  and  his  eyes  so  gravely  and  lovingly  regard- 
ing her. 

The  sense  of  their  position  lay  like  an  impregnable 
barrier  between  them. 

Outside  the  rain  seemed  to  die  away  suddenly. 

"  It  has  stopped  raining,"  she  just  was  about  to 
say,  glad  of  some  remark  to  change  the  current  of 
thought,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  boom  of 
thunder,  far  off,  but  growing  nearer  with  the  next 
report. 

She  shivered  suddenly. 

"  Are  you  cold  ?  "  he  asked  solicitously. 

"  No,  it's  the  thunder.  I  am  such  a  coward. 
I  have  always  been  frightened  of  thunder  and 
lightning." 
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"  I  don't  think  there's  any  lightning,"  he  said, 
reassuringly. 

"  I  saw  the  reflection  just  now  even  through  the 
blind.  See,  there  it  is  again !  " 

A  vivid  flash  lit  up  the  window. 

He  went  over  hastily  and  drew  the  blind,  then 
came  back  to  her  side. 

"  Still  frightened,  sweetheart  ?  "  he  whispered,  and 
bent  over  her,  his  lips  just  brushing  her  cheek. 

She  trembled  against  him,  turning  her  face  away. 

"  Do  sit  down  and  read,  dear,"  she  begged. 

He  went  back  to  his  chair  without  protest. 

"  And  you  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  read.  But  pass  me  a 
book  and  I'll  try.  Anything  will  do." 

He  handed  her  a  volume  of  poems. 

"  Selections  from  various  writers.  Shall  I  read 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do  !  " 

"  There's  something  of  Lawson's  here.  You 
like  his  things,  I  know.  Some  day  I  must  write 
and  tell  him  what  a  staunch  admirer  he  has.  None 
of  the  D'Aubray  stuff  here." 

He  read  it  aloud,  and  when  he  had  finished  turned 
to  two  or  three  things  from  "  Unconditioned  Songs," 
among  others  this  : 

"  I  have  seen  the  shadows 

Cluster  at  the  river, 
Long  brown  shadows  where  the  sunlight  flashes  gold  ; 

Seen  the  yellow  meadows 

Streaming  out  for  ever 
By  the  pink  rose-hedges  of  the  orchard  fold. 
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I   have  loved   and  lingered 

Where  light  winds  have  fingered 
Blue  living  planes  of  the  twilight  sea  ; 

Known  all  joys  of  earth, 

But  none  supremely  worth, 
What  your  dear  white  spirit  is  to  me." 

And  then,  turning  the  leaves,  he  said  :  "  Listen, 
Rosemary !  This  is  also  from  '  Unconditioned 
Songs '  "  : 

"He  starved,  and  wrought,  and  battled  thought  the  years 
Performed  great  work  in  silence  and  alone  ; 

His  nation  knew  him  not,  his  dreams  nor  tears. 
Who  had  for  hope  a  frown,  for  bread  a  stone. 

He  had  no  fears,  he  went  his  own  lone  way, 

Hungry  and  savage  ;    caring  not  a  straw 
For  what  cared  nought  for  him.     There  came  a  day 

His  country  rose  and  called  his  work  the  law. 

When  he  was  eighty-five,  toothless  and  bent, 

They  came  along  and  told  him  he  was  great  .  .  .  .  " 

He  looked  at  her,  a  little  sadly,  when  he  had 
finished. 

"  Any  more  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Please."  She  had  been  only  half-listening 
lulled  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  "  Is  there  anything 
more  of  his  ?  " 

There  was  no  sound  for  a  second  but  the  turning 
of  the  leaves. 

"No.  But  there's  one  of  Seaforth  McKenzie's, 
the  poet  of  poets,  I've  heard  one  critic  call  him 
It  is  called  '  By  the  Blue  Waters  of  Forgetfulness.' ' 
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"  Let  us  by  all  means  have  that,"  she  said,  a 
little  bitterly.  "  We  both  need  to  drink  deeply  of 
the  waters  of  oblivion." 

He  laid  the  book  on  his  knee. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Rosemary,  dear  ?  Is  it 
because  of  to-day  ?  " 

"  No — of  all  the  days,"  she  said  wearily.  "  I 
give  you  my  pity,  John,  for  when  you  go 
back." 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  it,  dear  ?  "  he  said  softly. 
"  Let  us  forget  this  one  night,  everything  that  makes 
us  unhappy  or  that  is  likely  to  distress  us.  I  am 
not  thinking  about  it — now." 

"  You  were  a  little  while  ago.  I  could  see  it  in 
your  face." 

"  I  was  worried  for  your  sake,  Rosemary.  For 
myself,  I  did  not  really  care — perhaps  I  did  just 
for  the  moment.  Afterwards,  I  grew  sure  that 
we  should  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
As  for  the  future — I  told  you  to-day  what  1 
intend  to  do — what  I  shall  say  to — her,  when  I 
go  back." 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  world  again,  and 
left  her  pale. 

"  Read  me  the  '  Blue  Waters  of  Forgetfulness.' ' 

She  did  not  interrupt  him  until  he  had  finished. 
There  was  a  long  silence  then  as  if  the  poem  sank 
deeply  into  her  heart. 

The  landlady,  with  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  came 
in  to  find  them  thus,  looking  to  her  eyes  ideal 
subjects  for  a  painting  of  a  perfectly  happy  couple, 
free  from  such  mundane  things  as  domestic  duties, 
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cows  to  shelter  for  the  night,  and  hungry  shearers 
to  feed  and  bed. 

She  carried  in  a  small,  smoky  lamp,  and  went  into 
the  bedroom.  They  heard  her  turning  down  the 
pillows,  folding  up  the  rustling,  starched  shams  that 
were  so  elaborately  embroidered. 

"  I  think  I'll  have  a  whiskey  and  soda,"  said 
Hartley  rising.  Ordinarily  he  was  a  most  abstemi- 
ous man.  "  Excuse  me." 

He  disappeared,  and  went  round  to  the  bar  where 
the  landlord  was  busy  serving  a  noisy  and  happy 
crowd. 

The  landlady  lingered  a  moment,  but  a  wail  from 
the  back  regions  somewhere  hastened  her  departure. 

"  Don't  be  a  bit  frightened  if  you  hear  any  of 
them  shearers  making  a  noise,"  she  advised. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  more  frightened  of  the  storm," 
said  Rosemary. 

"  It  always  sounds  worse  than  it  is.  Anyhow, 
them  clouds  is  blowing  over  anyway,  ma'am.  If 
there's  any  more  storm  it  won't  come  until  near 
morning.  Good-night." 

Hartley  came  back  a  moment  afterwards  to  find 
Rosemary  with  the  book  on  her  lap. 

"  Do  you  want  anything,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks." 

"  What  are  you  reading  ?  " 

She  had  been  only  idly  turning  the  leaves  until 
his  entrance.  She  looked  down  at  the  page  before 
her. 

"  '  The  Rose  on  the  Lattice,'  by  Mary  Fullerton. 
I  like  the  last  poem  of  the  collection  best : — 
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"  The  skein  is  snapped, 

And  the  hand  is  still. 
She  will  spin  no  more 
By  the  window  sill. 

"  'Twas  a  poor  design 
And  a  paltry  task. 
Could  a  common  soul 
For  a  better  ask  ?  " 

He  stood  by  the  mantelpiece  looking  down  at 
her,  his  face  in  shadow. 

With  trembling  hand  Rosemary  turned  the  pages 
and  again  began  to  read  : — 

"  Life,  with  here  a  smile,  and  there  a  tear, 

Relentless   river, 

Moves  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Nor  lingers  ever. 

"  Love  upon  its  banks  imploring  stands 

In  anguish  calling. 

Stands  with  yearning  eyes,  and  outstretched  hands 
And  soft  tears  falling." 

Her  voice  changed,  something  deep  and  sad 
crept  into  it : — 

"  Life,  thy  ways  are  long,  thy  end  is  dark, 

And  we,  unknowing 
Whence  it  is  we  come,  or  why  embark, 

Or  whither  going, 

Live  and  love  awhile,  and  pray  at  last 
To  reap  our  sowing." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  he  said  in  a  low,  passionate 
voice  : 
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"  God,  how  true  that  is  !  Was  anything  truer 
ever  written  ?  Life  indeed  is  a  river,  flowing  past 
us,  and  we  stand  on  the  bank  and  see  the  best  of  our 
years  go  by." 

He  turned  from  her  and  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

She  looked  at  him,  some  new  deep  current 
of  consciousness  beginning  to  creep  and  tingle 
through  her  whole  being,  looking  at  him  with 
widened  eyes. 

"  '  Life,  thy  ways  are  long,'  "  he  quoted.  "  '  Thy 
end  is  dark.'  " 

Slowly,  she  moved  and  rose,  leaning  for  a  moment 
on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

She  looked  towards  the  door  of  her  room.  How 
far  across  it  seemed.  Step  by  step,  as  if  some- 
thing were  propelling  her,  she  began  to  cross 
the  room. 

He  did  not  lift  his  head,  but  instinctively  she 
knew  that  he  was  aware  of  her  going,  that  every 
step  registered  itself  upon  his  consciousness. 

At  the  door  Rosemary  turned  and  glanced  back 
at  him. 

"  Good-night,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Good-night,"  he  answered  vaguely. 

She  went  in,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  her. 

The  woman  had  laid  out  a  nightdress  for  her, 
evidently  a  proud  garment  of  her  trousseau,  for  it 
was  elaborately  embroidered  and  beribboned. 

Rosemary  sat  on  the  bed  and,  closing  her  eyes, 
leaned  her  head  against  the  bed-post,  grateful  for  its 
coldness  against  her  feverish  brows. 
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A  stupefied  sense  of  weariness  surged  over  her. 
She  felt  so  very  tired,  so  helpless,  so  lonely.  The 
woman  had  been  wrong,  after  all,  about  the 
storm,  for  she  heard  the  rattle  of  the  thunder 
and  saw,  as  the  blind  swung  a  little  to  the 
wind  from  the  opened  top,  that  the  lightning  still 
played  vividly. 

It  must  be  late,  for  the  landlord  was  locking  up. 
She  could  hear  his  voice  in  the  bar,  his  cheery  good- 
night and  the  lumbering  of  heavy  feet  down  the 
uncovered  wooden  passage-way  without. 

She  heard  Hartley  a  moment  afterwards  rise 
and  lock  the  door  quietly.  He  went  over  to  the 
sofa,  picked  up  the  motor-rug,  and  brought  it  back 
with  him  to  the  chair. 

She  saw  then,  through  the  crack  between  her 
door  and  the  lintel,  that  the  fire  was  dying. 

She  must  shut  her  door  close  and  go  to  bed. 

Never  before,  since  their  declaration  of  their  love, 
had  she  said  good-night  to  him  without  his  kiss  upon 
her  lips. 

She  heard  him  sigh  once  or  twice,  as  if  his  sordid 
worries  were  returning,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  his 
wife,  back  in  the  city. 

She  heard  him  saying  something  softly  to  himself 
— the  words  of  the  poem  she  had  read — 

"  Life,  thy  ways  are  long,  thy  end  is  dark, 

And  we,  unknowing 
Whence  it  is  we  come,  or  why  embark, 

Or  whither  going, 
Live  and  love  awhile,  and  pray  at  last 

To  reap  our  sowing." 
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She  crept  into  bed,  after  a  moment's  wild  prayer. 

There  was  a  sudden  crash  of  thunder  outside. 
It  seemed  to  break  in  all  its  force  over  and  against 
the  house,  with  a  crackling  sound  that  sent  her 
fleeing  in  panic  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

He  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  low  cry  of  fear 
and  saw  her  face  as  white  as  the  nightdress  she 
wore. 

"  Rosemary  !  "  he  whispered.     "  I  am  here." 

The  thunder  came  again,  breaking  in  a  volley 
that  reverberated  among  the  hills.  The  crash  of 
it  pealed  in  her  ears. 

The  firelight  flickered  for  a  moment  on  her  white 
face.  He  rose  quickly,  throwing  the  rug  from 
him,  and  again  he  saw  her  face,  white,  terror- 
stricken,  her  little  hands  to  her  ears  to  shut  out  the 
batter  of  the  storm.  Then  she  moved  forward, 
and  groped  as  one  blind. 

She  was  in  his  arms,  and  neither  knew  afterwards 
who  had  made  the  first  move. 

"  Rosemary," — he  carried  her  to  the  chair,  holding 
her  in  his  arms  still,  her  face  hid  against  his  shoulder 
— "  dearest  !  " 

The  fire  flickered  again,  flinging  up  a  shining 
sword  of  light  against  the  darkness  of  the  room. 

She  clung  to  him  like  a  little  child  in  sobbing 
silence  as  the  thunder  pealed  on  and  on,  and  then 
passed,  and  grew  gradually  less  and  less,  until 
at  last,  after  a  long  time,  there  was  silence. 

Once  he  bent  down  and  piled  on  more  coal,  then 
drew  her  head  against  his  breast,  his  lips  resting 
on  her  hair.  Its  faint  perfume  swept  his  face. 

R 
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In  the  silence  and  tenderness  of  the  hour,  the  past 
and  present  and  its  problems  vanished. 

To-morrow,  perhaps,  they  would  remember. 

To-night,  looking  into  the  fire,  waiting  for  the 
dawn  to  break,  they  would  forget  everything  save 
this — that  they  loved  each  other. 

Against  his  shoulder,  worn  out  with  the  long  day, 
all  the  worry  and  heart-break  of  it,  and  all  the  terror 
and  strangeness  of  the  night,  at  last,  lulled  by  the 
dear  security  of  his  presence,  she  slept 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  True  friendship  is  a  light  that  may  burn  low 
Or  flicker  dangerously,  but  never  die." 

LADY   ANGELA    repeated    over    and    over   to 
herself  what  she  intended  to  say  to  Millicent, 
how    in  every    way  that  could  appeal  to  a 
woman's  heart  she  would  appeal  to  Millicent ;    but 
as  she  approached  the  big,  imposing  house  her  heart 
sank  drearily.      The  house  seemed  strangely  still, 
and  she  wondered  if  it  were  only  her  fancy  that 
it  was  so. 

Mrs.  Bevington  would  see  her,  the  footman 
thought.  He  ushered  her  into  the  French  salon, 
and  Lady  Angela,  in  her  prim,  short-skirted  grey 
dress,  sat  there  amid  the  pink  and  white  splendour 
But  a  moment  afterwards  she  followed  Mrs.  Beving- 
ton's  French  maid  upstairs — Mrs.  Bevington,  it 
appeared,  was  lying  down.  Lady  Angela's  heart 
gave  a  great  throb  at  that.  That  augured  well, 
surely.  Poor  Millie  would  be  sobbing  her  heart 
out,  broken-hearted  now  that  she  saw  her  mistake. 

Millicent  Bevington  was  lying  on  a  lounge  drawn 
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up  near  the  fire  reading  a  French  novel.  She  lifted 
her  head  and  smiled  brightly. 

"  How  do,  Angela,  dear  ?  So  good  of  you  to 
call  at  this  hour.  Have  you  joined  a  walking  club 
to  reduce  your  avoirdupois  ?  " 

Lady  Angela  sat  down  weakly  in  the  chair  the 
maid  brought  forward.  "  I  came  to  see  you,"  she 
said  faintly. 

Millicent  raised  her  arched  eyebrows. 

"  How  very  kind  of  you,  dear,"  she  said  politely. 
"  Did  anyone  tell  you  I  was  ill  ?  " 

Angela  coloured  deeply.  She  glanced  at  the  maid, 
and  then  back  at  Millicent. 

"  Oh,  say  what  you  like,  Angela,  dear !  Corette 
doesn't  mind.  She  knows  everything — in  fact, 
she  often  knows  more  than  I  do  myself.  She  always 
reads  the  papers.  I  never  bother,  even  if  I  had 
time." 

She  looked  at  Lady  Angela  Routney  from  under 
her  drooping  lashes.  "  Surely,"  she  said  coolly, 
"'you're  not  troubling  over  anything  that  may  be 
in  the  papers  ?  " 

Lady  Angela's  hands  trembled  a  little  in  her  lap. 

"  I  should  have  known  it  was  no  business  of  mine," 
she  admitted.  "  But — Millie  " — she  dropped  her 
voice — "  I  came  to  tell  you  that  if  I  can  help  you 
in  any  way  I  will,  that  you  can  always  depend  upon 
my  friendship." 

"  Can  I  expect  you  to  be  my  friend,  Angela  ?  " 
Millicent  asked  somewhat  wistfully. 

"  You  can,"  said  Lady  Angela.  Her  hands  that 
had  been  so  trembling,  gripped  tight  the  old- 
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fashioned  portemonnaie  she  always  carried.  "  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  love  you,  Millicent,  you  know 
that.  You  have  always  thought  me,  as  I  no  doubt 
am,  a  dull  and  dowdy  old  maid.  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  a  little  girl  you  prophesied  I  would  be 
a  dowdy  old  maid,  if  some  curate  did  not  take  pity 
on  me.  That  wasn't  all  you  said  ;  but — well,  it 
doesn't  matter  now.  You  have  hurt  me  in  more 
ways  than  one  most  unconsciously,  but — I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  I  will  be  your  friend — that  I  am 
your  friend." 

Over  the  lovely  face  of  the  other  woman  a  storm 
of  conflicting  emotions  passed  ;  but  gradually  the 
defiance  went  out  of  it,  and  something  half-ashamed 
came  into  her  eyes. 

"It  is  good  of  you,  Angela — considering  every- 
thing." There  was  no  mockery  in  her  voice  now. 

Angela  winced,  and  went  paler,  even  to  the 
lips. 

"  Yes — considering  everything,"  Lady  Angela  said 
strangely  ;  then  a  sudden  tenderness  broke  over 
her.  "  Millie,  you  are  going  to  show  everybody 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumours." 

The  softness  went  out  of  Mrs.  Bevington's  eyes. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  And  how  do  you  expect  me  to  do  that  ?  Take 
my  husband  away  for  a  three  months'  holiday 
to  Mosman  Bay  or  Flinders  Island  ?  "  She  laughed 
scornfully,  impatiently.  "  They  only  do  that  sort 
of  thing  in  books,  or  on  the  stage,  Angela.  At  the 
last  chapter  or  act,  every  one  has  made  it  up  or  is 
making  it  up,  and  the  villain  conveniently  falls  over 
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a  precipice,  or  against  a  bullet,  and  everyone  lives 
happily  ever  after.  Pshaw  !  " 

"  But,  Millie,  you  haven't  looked  ahead.  Imagine 
the  publicity  !  It  will  be  dreadful  for  you — 'think 
of  William's  position,  his  public  career." 

Millicent  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  a  little 
wearily,  already  tired  of  the  discussion. 

"  William's  career  !  "  she  cried  with  impatient 
scorn.  "  Don't  we  all  know  that  his  political  days 
are  practically  over- 


"  But  his  speech — his  wonderful  speech  of- 


"  His  one  and  only,"  said  Millicent  with  quiet 
irony.  "  Look  at  the  near  future,  three  or  four 
days  only  ahead,  perhaps.  Where  will  Billy  be 
then  ?  Where  will  the  present  Ministry  be  ?  " 

Angela  said  nothing,  recognising  that  Millicent 
was  irritably  swinging  away  from  the  question  at 
issue. 

"  Do  you  know  what  will  happen  ?  Well,  I 
can  tell  you,  Angela.  The  Ministry  will  simply 
have  to  resign.  It  has  been  the  most  successful 
year  of  brilliant  muddling  in  all  the  annals  of  Parlia- 
ment." And  so  on,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  Angela  had  risen  at  last.  Mechanically 
she  looked  round  at  the  evidences  of  luxury 
about  her. 

Millicent  followed  her  glance. 

"  Are  you  thinking  that  for  this  I  sold  myself  ?  " 
she  sneered.  "  Well,  I  bought  all  these  things  at 
too  dear  a  cost — Angela.  Now  I  want  happiness, 
and  I'm  going  to  have  it."  She  turned  her  head 
towards  the  maid.  "  Corette,  you  can  go." 
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Her  lips  curved  mutinously,  her  voice  rose  and 
grew  bitter.  "  It's  all  splendid  misery  for  me. 
Anyhow,  it's  over.  If  you  want  to  know,  Bevington 
and  I  had  a  scene  last  night.  He  threatened  to  do 
many  things," — her  voice  rose — "  but  if  he  does 
he  will  find  that  I  am  not  here  to  endure  them. 
There  are  other  worlds,  thank  God,  besides  Aus- 
tralia —  there  are  more  men  than  Billy  in  the 
world." 

"  Oh,  Millie,  Millie  !  "  Angela  shook  her  head, 
tears  in  her  kind,  grey  eyes.  "  You  wouldn't  go 
away  with — you  wouldn't  leave  your  little 
children  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  have  never  loved  children.  I 
know  there  are  people  who  would  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  to  hear  me  talk  like  this.  Your 
narrow,  Puritan  soul,  Angela,  is  no  doubt  shrinking 
into  itself  at  the  very  thought !  I  can't  help  it." 

She  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  her  long 
white  morning-gown  falling  softly  behind  her. 
"  I  can't  help  it.  It's  just  as  I'm  made.  Some 
people  are  made  differently  from  others.  Perhaps 
I  haven't  a  soul ;  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  sure  I 
would  care  to  have  one." 

"  Millicent !  How  can  you  ever  expect  happiness 
when  you  speak  like  that  ?  You  are  saying  wicked, 
wicked  things.  And  to  speak  of  the  children,  the 
dear  little  children "  Angela  broke  down  com- 
pletely. 

"  Oh,  the  children  !  "  exclaimed  Millicent  with 
bitterness.  "  The  dear  little  children  I  Hasn't 
everybody  quoted  them  to  me  ?  Wouldn't  they 
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be  better  off  without  me,  anyway  ?  I  don't  like 
children,  I  repeat.  I  can't  make  myself  like  them 
sufficiently  to  immolate  myself  for  them.  You 
can't  see  with  my  eyes,  for  you  and  I  are  so  different. 
Your  creed  of  life  and  the  beyond  is  so  different  to 
mine.  You  like  churches,  and  children,  and  all  the 
ties  of  domesticity  decreed  by  the  dull  god  of 
suburbia." 

"  You  make  me  wretched,"  said  Angela.  "  I  do 
believe  in  many  things,  old-fashioned  things  such  as 
love  and  honour  and  piety — but — I  am  not  a 
Pharisee,  Millie,  and  I  do  want  to  help  you  to  unravel 
the  tangle  of  your  life." 

"  Can  anyone  help  me  ?  "  queried  Millicent.  "  I 
have  always  wanted  happiness.  I  am  going  to  get 
it,  somewhere,  sometime — and  soon.  It  doesn't 
come  to  me,  so  I'm  going  after  it.  That  is  my 
religion — to  be  happy,  and  when  one  can't  be  happy, 
to  die.  I  don't  want  a  soul,  because  I  have  always 
said  to  myself  that  the  gods  who  torture  one,  body 
and  mind  in  this  world,  would  just  as  surely  torture 
one's  soul  in  the  next.  Happiness  while  I  live, 
dust  of  the  peaceful  dust  when  I  die  :  that's  my 
creed.  Nearly  every  one  nowadays  has  a  religion 
that  is  not  preached  from  a  pulpit — a  religion  that 
is  not  cut  and  dried  like  a  picnic  sandwich,  and  as 
unpalatable  and  depressing.  ...  I  am  a  butterfly, 
a  creature  of  the  sunlight  and  happiness.  When 
the  sun  goes,  and  happiness  with  it,  then  I  shall 
gladly  die." 

Lady  Angela  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and 
rose 
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"  Good-bye,  Millicent,"  she  said.  "  I  see  I  have 
only  made  matters  worse  by  coming  ;  but  I  re- 
membered you  as  you  were  in  your  brilliant  girlhood, 
your  young  life  all  before  you.  To-day  has  taught 
me  one  lesson.  It  has  proved  the  truth,  the  infallible 
truth  of  a  belief  I  was  brave  enough  to  follow,  and 
that  belief  is  that  when  one  marries  for  money  and 
position  one  says  good-bye  to  happiness — and 
honour." 

Two  red  spots  burned  feverishly  in  Millicent's 
cheeks,  her  eyes  blazed  with  angry  defiance,  and  her 
lips  moved  as  if  she  were  about  to  fling  forth 
passionate  words.  But  with  an  effort,  she  repressed 
them. 

"  Angela,"  she  said  after  a  long  pause.  "  I  wish  I 
were  like  you.  I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to  do  as 
you  did.  The  man  whom  you  jilted  died  a  million- 
aire, and  yet  you  elected  to  live  out  a  martyrdom 
with  that  impossible  old  woman.  I  couldn't  have 
done  it,  Angela,  I  couldn't  !  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do — now  ?  "  said  Lady 
Angela,  her  face  turned  away. 

A  light  came  softly  into  Millicent's  eyes  ;  her 
lips  curved  sweetly  ;  the  light  in  her  eyes  irradiated 
her  face. 

"  I  am  going  to  seize  happiness,"  she  said  softly. 
"  I  am  going  to  test  a  man's  love  to  the  uttermost 
this  very  afternoon,  Angela ;  perhaps  this  very 
morning.  ...  I'd  have  liked  a  flight  in  an  aero- 
plane," she  drawled  ;  "  trains  and  boats  are  such 
earthly  things." 

Lady  Angela's  lips  parted  with  a  gasp,  but  she 
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thought  better  of  her  impulse  to  speak.  She  put  up  a 
shaking  hand  to  her  loosened  veil  and  turned  away. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice.  "  And 
God — the  God  you  don't  believe  in,  Millie — keep 
and  bless  and  guard  you." 

She  went  out  of  the  door,  her  head  bent,  the 
shabby  hat  with  its  draggled  feather  still  more 
shabby  in  the  light  from  the  corridor  windows. 

Millicent  made  a  step  forward  as  if  to  call  her  back, 
then  paused  uncertainly. 

"  She  asked  God  to  bless  me — me !  "  she  said 
strangely.  "  And  I  saw  in  her  eyes  to-day  what  I 
robbed  her  of." 


CHAPTER    XII 

"  So  shall  all  things  end  thus, 
The  things  we  loved  o'er-much, 
Apples  but  of  Sodom 
That  crumbled  at  a  touch — 
To-day  in  sun  be  shining, 
To-morrow  be  but  dust." 

THAT  afternoon  a  letter  reached  Byron  Whayte 
that  sent  the  colour  flaming  to  his  face,  and 
then  back  again  as  if  the  blood  had   slowly 
drained  from  it. 

It  had  been  delivered  at  the  door  by  a  messenger, 
and  old  Mrs.  Whayte,  evidently  recognising  the 
handwriting,  had  brought  it  to  her  son's  room. 

"It  is  from  Millicent  " — in  spite  of  herself  her 
voice  was  a  trifle  cold.  "  The  messenger  said  he 
had  orders  to  deliver  it  to  you  personally.  He 
had  enquired  for  you  at  the  House,"  she  said  through 
the  door. 

Whayte,  just  freshly-tubbed  after  a  long  and  dusty 
ride  into  the  country,  came  out  of  the  room,  smiling, 
fresh-faced. 

"  An  urgent  invitation,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked 
267 
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He  opened  the  letter,  scanned  it  at  first  quickly,  then 
slowly,  unnoticing  that  his  mother  still  stood  wait- 
ing, and  then  read  it  again,  with  an  ever-deepening 
frown. 

An  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  made 
a  gesture  of  impatience.  With  a  muttered  word  of 
apology  he  turned  from  his  mother,  re-entered  his 
room,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  was  a 
long  while  before  he  came  out.  To  his  mother, 
sitting  with  folded  hands  in  the  drawing-room, 
that  hour  seemed  an  eternity. 

She  heard  him  open  his  door,  and  come  slowly 
downstairs.  Surely  he  would  come  in  and  tell  her 
what  had  brought  that  look  to  his  face. 

But  the  steps  went  by  the  half-open  door.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  made  a  few  halting  steps 
forward,  then  stopped  as  she  heard  him  at  the 
telephone. 

He  would  come  back  then. 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  its  lowered  tone,  reached  her 
clearly.  She  heard  him  answer  Central,  then  give 
the  suburb  and  number  of  The  Towers. 

The  old  woman  sank  into  a  chair  near  the  door, 
her  hand  on  her  heart.  She  did  not  know  quite 
what  she  feared. 

Byron's  voice,  sharp,  metallic,  reached  her  clearly. 

"  Hello  !     Is  that  you,  Millie  ?     Yes,  speaking." 

There  was  silence,  during  which  Mrs.  Whayte  heard 
her  heart  beat. 

"  Yes — yes — I  understand — I  am  coming  now, 
straight  away."  Something  dogged  came  into  his 
voice,  it  lost  the  timbre  of  its  youth.  "  No,  it  isn't 
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wise,  but  this  has  precipitated  matters.  I  didn't 
think  it  of  Billy."  Then,  after  another  prolonged 
pause.  "  Yes,  but  it  will  break  more  hearts  than 
yours,  Millicent.  No,  I  will  not  fail  you.  After 
all,  I  can't  allow  such  a  thing  to  happen." 

A  second  later  the  telephone  clicked  as  he  hung 
up  the  receiver. 

His  mother  heard  him  sigh  wearily,  then  a  second 
later  the  hall-door  slammed  behind  him,  and  he 
had  gone. 

"  He  has  gone  to  her — to  Millie."  Mrs.  Whayte 
closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  back  heavily  as  if  she 
were  about  to  faint ;  then,  suddenly,  leaning  very 
heavily  on  her  stick,  she  went  slowly  but  deter- 
minedly to  the  telephone  in  the  hall. 

It  seemed  an  hour  before  a  voice  answered  her 
call.  It  was  that  of  Millicent,  who  had  either  been 
in  the  hall  or  library  when  the  bell  rang,  or  about  to 
use  the  'phone. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  She  heard  Millicent  very 
clearly. 

"  I  am  speaking,  Millicent.  Byron's  mother. 
Will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  moment  ?  "  Her  voice 
grew  bitter.  "  You  have  sent  for  my  boy,  while 
every  one  knows  that  you  are  about  to  divorce  a  good 
man,  a  good  husband.  No,  listen  to  me.  It  will 
be  the  last  time  I  will  ask  you  to  do  so,  Millicent.  I 
speak  to  you  now,  because  I  realise  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  doing.  Listen.  Listen,  and  let  every 
word  sink  into  your  heart.  You  broke  my  boy's 
heart  years  ago,  on  your  wedding-day.  You  are 
breaking  it  again,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  You 
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may  take  my  son  away  from  me,  Millicent  Bevington. 
You  may  take  him  from  the  side  of  the  woman  he 
really  loves,  and  who,  please  God,  loves  him.  You 
may  bend  him,  break  him,  ruin  his  career,  but 
never,  never  will  you  have  his  heart.  You 
will " 

The  telephone  clicked  sharply,  insolently.  There 
was  a  second's  abyssmal  silence. 

"  Central,"  said  a  patient  voice  somewhere  on  the 
line.  "  Central  speaking.  .  .  .  The  last  number 
has  rung  off " 

Old  Mrs.  Whayte  tottered  rather  than  walked 
to  her  room.  Once  inside  she  closed  the  door 
as  if  she  would  for  ever  shut  out  the  world.  She 
fell  on  her  knees. 

Millicent,  at  The  Towers,  flung  impatiently  out 
of  the  hall. 

"  The  old  fool !  "  she  stormed.  "  How  dare  she  ? 
How  dare  she  ?  " 

She  went  into  the  library,  that  library  that  was  so 
strangely  orderly  and  tidy  since  Bevington  had 
gone  to  live  at  one  of  his  clubs.  Sitting  there,  in 
one  of  the  great  carved  chairs,  she  said  to  herself 
that  only  jealousy  had  dictated  Mrs.  Whayte's 
message.  The  blood  dyed  her  face.  She  flung  out 
her  hands  in  indignation. 

"  She  never  wanted  me  to  marry  Byron,"  she 
cried  to  herself  rebelliously.  "As  if  Byron  could 
ever  change." 

She  thought  of  what  the  divorce  would  mean, 
its  hideous  publicity  and  details,  its  recriminations 
and  accusations.  She  could  not,  would  not,  face  it 
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wilfully  she  cried  out  that  she  would  not  stay  and 
face  it. 

What,  after  all,  did  anything,  anyone  beside 
Byron,  matter  ?  After  she  was  free  she  would  be 
happy,  wildly,  deliriously  happy.  She  would  re- 
build her  life,  and,  away  in  some  other  world, 
forget  the  past. 

For  it  had  come  to  this  :  she  was  putting  Byron's 
love  to  the  test.  She  had  asked  of  him  what  he 
had  asked  of  her  in  the  first  years  of  her  married 
life  :  she  had  even  repeated  to  him,  word  for  word, 
what  he  had  then  written  to  her. 

Afterwards,  when  the  world  about  them  should 
have  forgotten,  she  would  come  back  if  she  desired 
to  do  so. 

As  for  Byron — well,  the  man  could  always  come 
back,  whether  people  forgot  or  remembered.  The 
thought  stabbed  her  with  strange  bitterness. 

She  was  glad  that  Rosemary  was  out — had  been 
away  since  morning.  It  would  be  much  easier  to 
talk  to  Byron.  She  would  not  let  herself  think  for 
one  moment  that  Byron  was  fascinated  by  Rosemary. 

Rosemary  was  but  the  attraction  of  a  moment ; 
she  had  often  told  herself  that,  and  she  repeated  it 
now.  That  Byron  had  twice  or  thrice  proposed  to 
Rosemary,  she  did  not  know. 

How  wonderful  it  was,  she  thought,  that  they 
two,  Byron  and  she,  would  face  life  together  and 
realise  their  earlier  dream.  They  were  both  young  ; 
their  lives  were  before  them  ;  there  were  possibilities 
of  great  happiness  still  in  the  security  of  their 
love  whichever  way  their  feet  turned. 
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That  Byron  loved  her,  she  did  not  doubt  for 
one  moment. 

She  could  not,  would  not,  forget  those  protesta- 
tions of  the  past  :  his  wild  appeals  before  her 
wedding  ;  that  night  when  he  had  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  besought  her  to  go  away  with  him,  after 
she  had  confessed  the  unhappiness  of  her  marriage 
with  Bevington.  She 

The  footman  announced  Mr.  Byron  Whayte. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments  as  she  and 
the  man  she  had  summoned  looked  at  each  other. 

She  had  never  looked  so  fragilely  lovely,  so 
young,  since  those  days  when  he  had  first  met  her. 
The  simple  clinging  gown  of  pale  blue  she  wore 
was  the  colour  of  her  eyes.  She  had  worn  blue  that 
last  day  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  Would  he  remember  now  ?  His  heart  beat 
not  one  whit  the  faster.  There  was  no  change 
in  his  haggard  young  face.  He  smiled  stiffly  as 
he  came  forward,  and  for  the  first  time  some  dim 
perception  came  to  her,  and  sent  a  chill  to  her  own 
heart.  He  did  not  kiss  her  now. 

The  colour  went  from  her  face,  as  she  stood 
looking  at  him  with  an  appealing  glance,  touched 
with  misery.  She  came  forward,  step  by  step, 
tears  welling  into  her  eyes. 

Then  his  face  changed.  He  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  swift  second,  then  opened  them,  and  looked  at 
her,  with  a  certain  studied  gentleness. 

"  Byron  !  Byron  !  " — she  held  out  both  hands 
to  him,  her  lips  quivering  like  a  little  child's. 

He  drew  her  towards  the  lounge,  and  after  an 
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imperceptible    pause,    seated    himself    beside    her. 
The  pause  of  a  second  wrung  her  heart  foolishly. 

"  Millie,  you  look  feverish  and  far  from  well. 
I  do  not  think  you  are  resting  enough.  Insomnia 
still  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  can't  sleep,  Byron.  Not  until — it  is 
over.  You  read  my  letter  ?  " 

"  Every  word."  He  patted  her  hand,  but  there 
was  no  warmth,  no  tenderness,  in  the  gesture. 

Her  eyes,  feverish  and  questioning,  swept  his 
face.  How  old  he  looked  of  late,  she  thought. 
How  the  lines  of  his  face  were  changing  !  There 
were  new  lines  about  his  mouth. 

"  How  tired  and  old  you  look  !  "  she  exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

"  And  how  tired,  but  young,  you  look  !  "  he  said, 
smiling  faintly. 

She  coloured  with  pleasure,  but  in  another 
moment  she  was  pale  and  anxious. 

"  Byron/' — her  voice  was  almost  a  whisper — "  I 
want  to  ask  you  something.  I  want  you  to 
answer  it — whatever  the  answer  may  mean  to  both 
of  us." 

He  turned  sharply  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth,  Byron." 

"  Have  I  not  always  told  you  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Perhaps — you  may  be  tempted — not  to  tell  me 
now — on  this  question."  She  saw  the  slow  flush 
creep  into  his  face.  "  To-day,  on  the  'phone,  I  was 
told  you  loved  another  woman.  Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  On  the  'phone  ?  " 

'  Your  mother  told  me." 

s 
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He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  his  eyes  dark  and 
troubled. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  insisted  gently. 

And  he  told  her,  while  she  leaned  forward  on  her 
cushions,  her  eyes  studying  his  strong,  clean- 
shaven face,  the  broad  brow,  the  brown  eyes 
that  had  once  blazed  with  love  for  her,  the  sensitive 
mouth,  the  strong  jaw. 

"  And  so  I  asked  Rosemary  to  marry  me,"  he 
concluded. 

"  Rosemary  !  "  she  whispered.  "  You — loved 
Rosemary  !  You  asked  her  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  I  asked  her  twice — she  refused  me."  He  looked 
away  from  her.  "  That  does  not  concern  you  or 
me  now,  Millicent." 

"  But — you  loved  her,"  she  whispered.  "  You 
love " 

He  bent  over  and  took  her  hands  in  his — how 
little,  how  cold  they  were  !  Pity  broke  over  him, 
and  gave  him  tenderness. 

"  Millie,  dear,  don't  let  either  of  us  think  of  what 
is  past,  save  that  years  ago  I  loved  you — that  the 
love  I  bore  you  then  will  return.  You  will  help  me 
to  forget — anything  else.  It  is  better  so  !  " 

She  said  nothing.  Two  slow  tears  formed  in  her 
eyes,  welled  under  her  closed  lids,  dropped  on  his 
hands. 

"  Millie,  dear,"  he  begged,  recognising  how  he  was 
blundering.  How  he  wished,  for  all  his  pity,  for  all 
his  keen  sense  of  remorse,  that  she  would  not  weep. 
She  looked  up.  Their  eyes  met  with  the  shock  of 
sudden  emotion. 
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"  Nothing  matters,  Millie,"  he  said ;  "  but  that  the 
future  belongs  to  you  and  to  me.  We  will  wipe  out 
—we  will  strive  to  wipe  out — the  memory  of " 

She .  interrupted  him. 

"  I  was — the  first  woman  you  ever  loved,  Byron  ?  " 

"  You  know  that." 

"  Once,"  she  said  piteously,  "  I  thought  that  to 
be  the  first,  the  very  first  love  in  a  man's  life,  meant 
everything.  Now,  I  am  afraid  that — the  last 
woman — counts  for  all  the  world.  She  is  the 
world.  She  is  all  a  man's  life." 

"  If  that  be  true,"  he  said  with  strange  gentleness, 
but  not  looking  at  her,  "  if  that  be  true,  Millie,  you 
are  doubly  happy.  You  were  the  first — you  are 
to  become  the  last." 

"  You  will  always  remember  that,  Byron  ?  "  she 
said  strangely.  "  You  will  always  remember  that 
you  loved  me  first  of  all  women  ?  " 

"  Will  you  not  help  me  to  remember  ?  "  he  said 
gently. 

She  smiled  faintly. 

"  Yes.  I  think  I  shall — but  in  a  different  way 
from  what  we  both  thought.  Oh,  Byron  !  " — she 
clung  to  him  suddenly — "  kiss  me  once,  and  then 
go,  quickly  !  " 

He  could  not  follow  her  meaning.  She  was  very 
vague  to-day,  he  thought,  and  how  tired  and  frail 
she  looked,  as  she  leaned  on  him  with  closed  eyes  ! 
Pity  wrung  his  heart  foolishly,  and  there  was  pity 
in  the  kiss  he  gave — not  on  the  lips,  but  on  the 
pale  brow. 

"  Millie,"  he  said,  "  I  do  hope  you  will  rest  when 
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I  go.  You  look  utterly  worn  out — as  if  you  had  had 
no  sleep  for  weeks." 

"  I  have  not  slept  for  many  nights,"  she  said 
shakily.  "  But  I  shall  sleep  to-night,  Byron." 

He  thought  she  referred  to  the  peace  of  mind 
their  interview  had  brought.  He  spoke  gravely  : 

"  I  am  at  your  command  at  any  time,  Millie  ; 
you  will  remember  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  shall  remember."  She  rose  unsteadily, 
leaning  for  a  moment  against  him.  "  Will  you  kiss 
me  good-bye,  Byron,"  she  said  simply,  "  on  the 
lips — as  you  did  once  ?  " 

He  wondered  if  she  saw  that  he  hesitated.  If  so, 
no  change  showed  on  her  curiously  quiet  face. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  bent  and  kissed 
her — kissed  her  twice  on  her  cold  lips. 

Afterwards  he  was  always  glad  that  he  had  done  so. 

As  he  went  to  the  door  he  looked  back  and  saw 
her  still  standing,  that  strange,  hushed  look  on  her 
lovely  face. 

Was  she  looking  into  the  future  ?  Of  what  it 
promised  her,  of  what  it  promised  them  both,  he 
thought  a  little  bitterly,  but  he  smiled  gravely  from 
the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

"  You  will  come  to-morrow — at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  to-morrow — at  this  hour." 

And  so  he  went  his  way. 

Millicent  went  slowly  up  the  great  carpeted 
staircase.  On  the  landing  she  paused  and  looked 
down.  The  hall  below  was  empty. 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep,"  she  said  to  her  maid. 
"  Don't  disturb  me  for  a  couple  of  hours." 
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"  But  there  is  a  big  dinner  at  Government  House 
to-night,  ma'am,"  said  Corette. 

Her  mistress  turned  and  looked  at  her,  very 
strangely,  the  maid  remembered  afterwards. 

"  I  am  not  going  out  to-night,"  said  Millicent. 
"  If  Miss  Rosemary  comes  in,  give  her  my  love, 
and  tell  her  that  I  have  gone  to  sleep.  I  have  had 
no  sleep  for  nights." 

She  went  and  stood  by  the  window,  and  looked 
down  on  the  garden,  on  the  rosery,  that  had  occupied 
so  much  of  her  time. 

"  I  always  loved  roses.  They  spoke  of  life,  of 
joy,  of  all  that  is  not." 

She  turned  and  went  from  her  luxurious  sitting- 
room  into  the  yet  more  luxurious  bedroom.  Before 
the  pier-glass  she  stood  for  a  long,  long  moment 
looking  at  her  reflection. 

"  You  always  said  you  wanted  to  die  when  you 
grew  too  old  to  care  for  life.  You  never  .wanted 
the  dregs  of  anything ;  you  never  wanted  to  be  an 
old,  old  woman,  even  if  you  had  love  and  happiness 
to  help  you  down  the  hill." 

On  the  satin  coverlet  of  the  bed  the  maid  had 
thrown  a  loose,  white  dressing-gown.  Millicent 
drew  down  the  blinds,  shutting  out  the  last  glaring 
light  of  the  day.  She  crept  into  bed,  feeling  like  a 
tired  child.  All  she  longed  for  was  rest,  sleep.  Her 
hand  reached  out  for  the  medicine-chest  that  was 
always  on  the  table  by  her  bed. 

She  found  the  phial  she  wanted,  that  little  phial, 
a  few  drops  of  whose  contents  brought  sleep — and 
rest, 
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"  I  have  always  wanted  to  rest,"  she  whispered. 
"  If  one — could  only  sleep  for  ever  " — and  then  in 
a  strange,  hushed  voice,  she  repeated  the  words  that 
in  this  very  room,  only  this  morning,  she  had  spoken 
to  Angela  Routney  :  "  When  the  sun  is  gone,  when 
happiness  goes  also,  the  night  will  come  indeed.  .  . 
I  die  gladly." 

She  leaned  over,  and  poured  out  the  liquid  with 
steady  hand.  She  lifted  the  glass  to  her  lips  and 
drank. 

"  Poor  Angela  !  "  she  whispered.  "  To  think  I 
never  guessed  her  secret  until  to-day  !  She  always 
loved  the  children."  A  spasm  of  pain  twisted 
her  lips.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  loved  the 
children." 

From  the  drawn  blinds  a  golden  dimness  spread 
through  the  room. 

"  His  mother — will  she  be  glad,  I  wonder,  or  a 
little  sorry  ?  " 

The  glass  slipped  from  her  ringers,  and  lay  on 
the  coverlet  unheeded. 

"  Angela  will  be  good  to  the  children  " — she  heard 
her  own  voice  as  if  coming  from  a  distance — "  and 
Byron  —  what  was  that  about  Byron  and 
Rosemary  .  .  .  ?  " 

The  room  seemed  to  be  alive  with  echoes — echoes 
of  names,  names,  names,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  names  that  began  loudly  to  trail  away,  away, 
into  meaningless  silence. 

Then  the  names  seemed  to  take  vague,  shadowy 
shapes,  and  scarce-felt  kisses  fell  on  her  lips — kiss 
after  kiss,  light  and  loving  and  forgiving — and  on 
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her  face  she  felt  soft  tears  falling  like  cool  rain  in 
summer. 

And  a  voice — was  it  Angela's  ? — a  voice  clear 
and  slow,  said  : 

"  God — the  God  you  do  not  believe  in,  Millie — 
keep,  and  bless,  and  guard  you." 

And  some  one — who  was  it  ? — laughed  weakly, 
oh,  so  far  away. 

"  So  like  poor,  dear  Angela  !  .  .  .  Angela  was 
always  so  old-fashioned  .  .  .  so — old-fashioned  !  " 

Then  there  was  silence — silence  that  deepened. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"  We  are  not  master  of  all  that  we  deem  ours. 
There's  something  more  in  earth,  as  there's  something  more 

in  heaven  ; 

Life,  Life  itself  shall  mock  our  puny  powers  ; 
The  red  thread,  the  gray  thread  are  ever  inter-woven." 

YOU  were  with  that  woman  last  night.     You 
cannot  deny  it !  " 

His  wife  stood,  framed  in  the  doorway 
of  Hartley's  study,  still  wearing  her  dressing-gown, 
dull,  angry,  red  aflame  in  her  sallow  cheeks. 

"  Is  this  the  place,  or  the  time,  to  make  a  scene 
over  nothing,  Alice  ?  "  His  voice  was  very  cold, 
cutting. 

"  Nothing  !  "  His  tone  goaded  her  into  fury. 
"  Do  you  call  it  nothing  for  a  man  to  stay  away  all 
night  from  his  home,  to  leave  his  wife  for — for — 

for  a  disreputable  creature  ?     To " 

"  If  you  will  kindly  close  the  door  behind  you, 
Alice," — his  voice  was  dangerously  polite,  danger- 
ously cold.  "  There  is  no  need  to  advertise  thoughts 
of  that  kind  to  the  servants,  nor  the  slightest  need 
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to  publish  the  evident  state  of  your  mind.  Had 
you  not  better  go  back  to  your  room  ?  " 

"  No.  I  will  not.  I  am  your  wife.  I  will  say 
and  do  what  I  like  in  my  own  home." 

In  the  cold,  pitiless,  grey  light  of  morning 
she  stood  revealed,  her  hair  rough  and  dis- 
ordered, loosened  from  its  fastening  pins ;  the 
nightdress  she  still  wore  under  her  dressing- 
gown  was  open  at  the  neck,  revealing  the 
hollows  at  her  throat.  Her  face  was  red  and 
swollen  with  weeping,  so  unlovely  that  instinctively 
he  averted  his  gaze,  conscious  of  a  dull  feeling 
of  horror. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Why  do  you  stand  there  like  that,  and  not 
answer  me  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  answer,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  when  you  make  such  unfounded  accusations." 

"  Unfounded  ?  How  am  I  to  know  that  ?  I 
only  know  that  I  waited  up  for  you " 

"  I  have  told  you  many  times  not  to  do  so,  Alice. 
What  good  does  it  do  ?  This  tirade,  this  exhibition 
of  tyranny  and  unexpected  coarseness — what  good 
do  they  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  your  wife — I  have  every  right " 

"  You  have  told  me  so  many  times,"  he  said 
patiently,  and  then,  bitterly  :  "I  assure  you  I  am 
not  likely  to  forget  the  fact." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him  helplessly,  then 
threw  herself  down  on  the  floor  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

"  Alice  !     For  God's  sake  !  "     He  was  genuinely 
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alarmed.  He  crossed  over  quickly  to  the  door 
and  locked  it,  then  drew  her,  almost  roughly, 
to  her  feet. 

"  How  much  longer  do  you  think  I  can  stand 
this  ?  "  she  cried.  "  How  much  longer  ?  You  are 
deserting  me,  your  lawful  wife,  for  some  one  else, 
some  bad  woman.  Oh,  you  need  not  shrug  your 
shoulders  like  that !  She  must  be  a  bad 
woman,  a  real  bad  woman,  or  she  would  not 
be  taking  another  woman's  husband  from  her. 
Oh!  I  will  kill  myself  and  you,  too,  before  I  let 
her  have  you." 

"  Alice,  you  are  mad,  quite  mad.  Do  try  to  calm 
yourself."  He  led  her  to  a  chair.  "  Sit  down,  and 
try  to  pull  yourself  together." 

But  she  only  leaned  her  head  on  the  table  beside 
her,  and  cried  the  more.  He  found  himself  looking 
down  at  her,  at  her  bowed  head,  at  her  scanty  hair, 
with  unspeakable  repugnance. 

He  sighed  wearily  as  the  sobs  continued,  his  face 
desperately  tired,  his  eyes  rebellious. 

"  Alice,  will  you  please  go  up  to  your  room  ?  '' 
he  said  at  last.  "  You  are  really  making  your- 
self ill." 

"  I  am  ill !  "  she  cried.  "  Everyone  knows  but 
you,  and  you  do  not  care.  What  does  it  matter 
to  you  ?  " 

"  This  is  all  unnecessary,  Alice.  ...  I  repeat, 
what  good  does  it  do  ?  If  you  were  not  so  suspicious, 
if  you  did  not  misconstrue  my  every  action,  and 

word " 

She  lifted  her  head,  a  fleeting  gleam  of  hope  in 
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her  eyes.  Her  face  was  swollen,  tear- blotted,  her 
eyes  red-rimmed. 

"  If  you  would  only  tell  me  everything.  If  only 
you  had  told  me  last  night  that  you  would  not 
be  home." 

"  I  did  not  know  myself,"  he  said.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  now,  taking  long, 
nervous  strides.  "  The  motor  broke  down.  I  was 
out  in  the  country,  no  telephone,  no  house  within 
more  miles  than  could  be  travelled  without  a 
horse " 

"  Then  you  stayed  out  all  night  ?  All  night  in 
the  rain  and  cold  !  "  She  threw  herself  against  him, 
clinging  to  him  with  an  inarticulate  cry.  "  John, 
dear,  if  I  had  only  known  that  !  " 

Over  her  head  he  looked  unseeingly  before  him, 
his  face  trying  to  conceal  the  repugnance  he  felt. 
Perhaps  she  felt  that  his  arms  held  her  only  that 
she  might  not  fall ;  for  after  a  while  she  drew 
away,  and  still  sobbing  ran  suddenly  out  of  the 
room  and  upstairs. 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  his  head  in  his 
hands,  his  face  worn,  expressing  the  conflicting 
emotions  through  which  he  was  passing. 

Every  word  she  had  said  came  back  to  him, 
brought  home  to  him  how  impossible  it  was  for 
it  to  continue. 

"  This  decides  it  definitely,"  he  said  passionately, 
' '  even  if  it  had  not  already  been  decided  by  Fate. 
I  will  leave  her.  I  will  go  my  own  way.  No  law 
on  earth  can  compel  a  man  to  live  such  a  life  as 
ours  is  become." 
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There  was  the  sound  on  the  stairs  of  footsteps, 
of  a  woman's  voice  asking  if  Mr.  Hartley  were  still 
in  the  library. 

Instinctively  he  straightened  himself,  his  face 
white  with  anger. 

If  that  interfering  woman  doctor  dared  to  come 
in  here,  dared 

The  door  opened  with  a  preliminary  tap, 
and  the  lady  doctor  came  in  to  find  him 
standing  by  the  table,  looking  at  her 
enquiringly,  his  face  stern,  his  eyes  angry. 
He  did  not  ask  her  to  sit  down.  The 
grave,  clear  eyes  of  the  doctor  did  not  quail 
before  his.  She  was  altogether  different  from 
what  he  expected,  both  in  appearance  and 
manner. 

"  Mr.  Hartley  ?  " — questioningly  and  with  grave 
courtesy. 

He  nodded  curtly.  "  You  wish  to  see  me, 
Madam  ?  " 

"  Yes."  She  paused.  "  Mr.  Hartley,  are  you 
aware  that  your  wife  is  very  ill — that  this  excitement 
may  cause  a  serious  illness  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  he  answered  grimly. 
He  instinctively  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  the 
scene  and  his  wife's  hysterical  outburst. 

She  nodded.  "  You  are  judging  by  exterior 
emotion,  Mr.  Hartley.  Mrs.  Hartley  is  hysterical 
— and  very  ill."  She  paused,  a  long,  significant 
pause.  "  In  her  condition  of  health,  when  there 
is  worry,  hysteria  is  only  natural." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly. 
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"  You  mean  that  my — that  Mrs.  Hartley  is — 
she  is  suffering  from  a  nervous  complaint  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  him. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said  softly  and  slowly,  "  that  Mrs. 
Hartley — is  about  to  become  a  mother — in  a  few 
months.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you 
that  any  great  worry " 

He  was  staring  at  her,  the  anger  gone  from 
his  face,  white  to  the  lips.  Doubt  had  flashed 
into  his  eyes,  but  vanished  before  her  compre- 
hending nod. 

"  I  wished  Mrs.  Hartley  to  tell  you  so  before  this. 
She  meant  it  to  be  a  secret,  and  so  she  did  not  tell 
you.  She  believed  it  was  the  one  great  desire  of 
your  heart.  She  wanted  to  make  it  a  splendid 
surprise  for  you.  Only  her  pitiful  condition 
of  this  morning  has  made  me  break  my  word 
to  her." 

Suddenly  there  flashed  upon  him  the  significance 
of  many  enquiries,  at  the  time  meaningless.  He 
thought  of  Mrs.  Whayte's  face  when  recently  she 
had  asked  after  Alice.  The  truth  broke  over 
him,  overwhelming  him  for  a  moment.  Good 
God  !  If  he  had  only  known — yesterday  even — 
last  night ! 

He  sat  down  without  a  word,  sat  down  to  realise 
that  the  greatest  dream  of  his  life  had  come  to  pass, 
to  realise  also  that  around  him  were  scattered  all 
the  latent  hopes  and  dreams — in  fragments.  He 
dared  not  think  of  all  that  lay  hidden  under  the 
crumpled  ruins. 

When  he  looked  up  the  little  doctor  was  gone. 
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He  heard  the  hall-door  close  after  her  shortly 
afterwards,  and  still  he  sat  there,  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  "  If  I  had  only  known  !  "  Weariness, 
physical  and  mental,  crept  over  him,  and  held 
him.  Over  and  over  again  rang  the  doctor's  words 
in  his  brain,  with  all  their  significance.  And  again  : 
"  If  I  had  only  known  !  "  When  at  last  he  rose 
and  went  upstairs,  his  face  was  as  that  of  one 
who  has  looked  the  last  time  on  some  one  beloved 
and  dead. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  of  Alice's  room  gently. 
She  was  lying  on  the  bed,  a  white  rug  thrown  over 
her.  The  blinds  were  drawn,  the  light  in  the  room 
was  very  dim.  She  started  up  into  a  sobbing  cry 
when  he  bent  over  her,  all  expression  smoothed 
out  of  his  face. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  "  he  asked 
gently. 

She  sobbed  some  indistinct  reply,  and  then,  with 
a  long,  indrawn  breath,  he  lay  down  beside  her, 
and  threw  his  arm  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Try  to  sleep,  Alice,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  go  away  again !  ...  It  was  such  a 
lonely  night,"  she  sobbed.  "  A  dreadful,  stormy 
night  ...  all  alone." 

"  Don't  think  of  it  any  more,  dear."  His 
eyes  closed  for  a  moment,  his  brows  wrinkled 
with  pain.  Then  to  his  lips  came  with  diffi- 
culty the  words:  "You  will  never  be  alone  any 
more." 

"  You — will  give — her  up  now  ?  "  She  clung  to 
his  arm.  "  Promise  .  .  .  promise.  Think  of  the 
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little  child — it  will  call  you  /other.  .  .  .  Promise  ! 
Oh,  promise !  " 

It  seemed  a  long  while  to  him  before  he  heard  a 
hoarse  voice  answering.  It  did  not  sound  like  his 
own. 

"  I  will  give  her  up,"  he  said.     "  I  promise." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

"  Swiftly  they  come,  the  three  great  Mysteries, 
Upon  the  brow  of  each  a  seal  is  set  .  .  . 
Surest  and  swiftest  of  all  is  Death  .  .  ." 

IT  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  steps  of  the  House 
that,  as  Byron  Whayte  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee-room with  several  of  his  colleagues,  the 
first   intimation   of   the   blow   came.    A   newsboy 
darted  across  the  footpath,  the  scarlet  muffler  at 
his    neck    a    splash    of    colour    against    the    grey 
landscape. 

"  First  edition  !  First  edition !  " 
They  could  hear  the  nasal,  penetrating  cry 
everywhere,  and  see  here  and  there,  along  the 
rain  -  blurred  street  that  ran  straight  before 
them,  the  paper-boys  plunging  into  the  tide  of 
traffic. 

"  They  are  telling  the  world  of  our  failure — our 
ignominious  failure,"  said  Whayte  bitterly.  "  The 
Ministry  is  dead." 

288 
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"  To  rise  again,"  said  one  of  his  companions,  of 
blyther  spirit.  "  Why,  man,  you  would  think  the 
Opposition  were  in  for  ever  and  aye." 

"  The  little  systems  have  their  day." 

"  They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be,"  quoted 
another. 

"  The  Opposition  is  in,  at  any  rate,"  said  Whayte 
moodily,  "  and  we  are  cut" 

They  all  paused  for  a  moment  under  the  shelter 
of  a  convenient  verandah,  before  going  their  separate 
ways,  and  the  rain  splattered  dully  and  steadily 
on  the  iron  roof  above. 

"  They  say  Hartley  will  be  offered  the  Premier- 
ship." 

"  But  he  won't  take  it.  Edganister  will  get  it. 
At  this  critical  juncture  the  Opposition  won't  risk 
offending  the  power  behind  the  gun,"  observed 
Whayte  grimly. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  about  Hartley's  refusal.  He 
is  the  only  real  statesman  the  Opposition  has. 
There  are  many  politicians  nowadays,  few  states- 
men." 

"  This  Dissolution  will  show  the  country  how  few 
we  have,"  said  a  member  cuttingly.  "  Good  God, 
hasn't  this  year  been  a  farce  !  All  the  right  men  in 
the  wrong  places,  and  the  Corner-party  trying  hard 
for  the  dog-in-the-manger  medal,  fighting  against 
a  man's  personality  instead  of  his  statesmanship. 
Let's  have  a  drink." 

"  I'm  for  home,"  said  Whayte.  He  beckoned  to 
a  newspaper  boy  who  came  running  towards  them, 
and  bought  a  couple  of  papers.  "  Let  us  first  read 
and  inwardly  digest  Granny's  advice,"  he  added 
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sarcastically.  "  By  the  headlines  it  doesn't  look 
a  very  palatable  menu." 

He  glanced  at  the  Argus,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Herald,  sir  !    Latest  edition  !  " 

Whayte  took  the  paper  mechanically,  and  as 
mechanically  opened  it. 

He  had  said  good-bye,  and  was  turning  off, 
unfolding  the  sheet  as  he  went,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped  with  a  sudden  gasp. 

The  men  turned  and  looked  at  him,  to  find  his 
face  white  as  that  of  the  dead. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  uncertainly,  looking 
vacantly  before  him.  A  taxi-cab  loomed  up  out 
of  the  rain-mist,  and  Whayte  raised  his  hand. 

A  moment  later  the  taxi  was  out  of  sight,  speeding 
down  the  slippery,  rain- wet  street. 

"  Wonder  what  it  was,"  said  one  of  the  men 
curiously.  He  beckoned  :  "  Here,  boy — Herald  !  " 

They  clustered  round  the  paper. 

"  Something  in  politics  ?  "  asked  one. 

"  No,"  scornfully  ;    and  then,  "  Ah  !  " 

There  was  a  long,  curious  pause  as  they  all  stared 
at  the  headline.  One  of  them  read  out  slowly,  and 
a  little  huskily,  for  he  had  admired  the  dead  woman, 
and  the  dead  woman's  husband  was  his  friend  : 

"  Death  of  Mrs.  William  Bevington — Regrettable 

Accident — Overdose  of  Chloral." 

***** 

In  the  great  house,  with  its  drawn  blinds,  the 
servants  trod  softly,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  perfume  of  flowers. 
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In  the  dim  library,  the  master  of  the  house  sat 
behind  locked  doors,  and  answered  to  no  knocking, 
to  no  enquiries.  He  had  sat  thus,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  ever  since  the  doctors  had  come  to 
him  and  told  him  the  truth. 

The  shock  had  laid  its  paralysing  hand  over  all 
in  the  house. 

Angela  had  entered  the  music-room  upstairs  to 
find  Rosemary  sitting  there.  She  had  been  like 
that  for  hours,  said  the  footman,  sitting  dumbly, 
looking  before  her,  clad  and  muffled  in  coat  and 
veil,  as  if  she  were  going  on  a  journey. 

Angela  led  her  upstairs,  and  insisted  on  her 
taking  a  narcotic  and  lying  down. 

Outside  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the  wind 
mourned  in  the  gardens  where  the  rose-trees  were 
stripped  and  desolate  of  leaf. 

It  was  Angela,  after  all,  who  attended  to  every- 
thing :  Angela  who  went,  soft-footed  from  room  to 
room,  who  arranged  for  answers  to  the  endless 
enquiries,  who  had  sent  for  the  doctors  the  moment 
after  her  arrival. 

It  was  Angela,  scorner  of  lies,  who  had  lied 
bravely. 

With  face  averted  from  the  sobbing  and  helpless 
maid,  she  told  the  doctors  how,  on  her  early  morning 
walk,  something  had  impelled  her  to  go  to  The 
Towers  ;  how,  waiting  downstairs,  she  had  heard 
the  maid  scream,  and  with  a  premonitory  feeling 
of  dread  had  rushed  upstairs,  and  found  the  maid 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor,  beside  the  bed  on  which 
her  mistress  lay. 
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Corette  had  cried  out  something  about  her  mistress 
being  strange  in  her  manner. 

"  Imagination  only,"  declared  Angela  steadily. 
"  I  saw  Mrs.  Bevington  yesterday  afternoon,  late — 
just  before  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  She 
appeared — she  was — very  happy.  She  had  been 
discussing  the  future  with  me." 

"  She  said  nothing  to  lead  you  to  think  that  she 
contemplated — suicide  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Lady  Angela.  "  On  the 
contrary,  she  spoke  of  the  future.  We  had  even 
made  plans — she  and  I — to  take  the  children  away 
into  the  country.  She  suffered  very  much  from 
insomnia.  She  had  been  taking  sleeping  draughts 
for  months." 

One  of  the  doctors,  looking  at  her  keenly,  said  : 
"  Several  papers  have  been  talking  about  divorce 
proceedings.  One  gathered  that  the  rumours  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Bevington.  She  might  have  taken 
that  to  heart  ?  " 

Angela  said  simply :  "  Mrs.  Bevington  never 
bothered  to  read  the  papers,  or  even  glance  at  such 
rumours.  She  told  me,  when  I  was  leaving,  that 
she  would  take  a  sleeping  draught — so  as  to  be  fresh 
for  to-day's  outing." 

Afterwards,  in  the  library,  where  William  Beving- 
ton sat  as  if  turned  to  stone,  Angela  lied  again  and 
as  loyally,  asking  herself  wearily  when  the  question- 
ing would  cease,  and  how  far  on  the  road  of  deception 
would  she  be  led. 

At  last  they  were  gone,  with  a  last  look  at  the 
dead  woman,  who  lay  back  on  her  white  pillows,  her 
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eyes  for  ever  closed,  her  restless  little  hands  for  ever 
still,  a  smile  on  the  face  to  which  Death  gave  the 
last  perfect  loveliness. 

It  seemed  to  Angela  that  the  dead  woman  had 
smiled  derisively  all  through  the  recital  that  was 
meant  to  shield  her  name.  But  now  she  lay  there, 
very  peaceful,  very  beautiful,  the  little  hollows 
gone  from  her  face,  all  her  youth  returned. 

Angela's  heart  ached  strangely,  and  a  lump  rose 
in  her  throat  as  she  knelt  to  pray. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  later  that  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  Bevington  came  in,  a  black  shadow  in 
the  shadowed  room. 

Over  the  dead  woman  he  looked  at  Lady  Angela 
kneeling.  When  she  lifted  her  head,  he  spoke. 

"  You  are  a  good  friend,  Angela  Routney."  His 
strange,  repressed  voice  wrung  her  heart.  "  You 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  her,  and  to  all  in  this 
house." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  rose  that  she  might 
leave  him  along  with  his  Dead. 

He  looked  down  at  that  quiet  face  on  the  pillow — • 
peaceful  and  natural  as  if  she  slept. 

His  voice  arrested  Angela  at  the  door. 

"  Angela,  you  are  a  good  woman.  Pray  that 
between  myself  and  Millicent  there  shall  come 
understanding — and  forgiveness/ ' 

"  The  dead  do  understand,"  she  whispered. 

It  was  an  hour  later  before  he  came  down.  Some 
of  the  anguish  and  the  trouble  had  gone  from  his 
face. 

He  found  her  in  the  nursery,  little  Ella  against 
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her  breast ;  and  Angela  held  up  her  hand  for  silence, 
as  a  sign  that  the  child  slept. 

"  Where  is  Teddy  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Mrs.  Whayte  came  for  him  an  hour  ago.  .  . 
Ella  would  not  go." 

He  nodded  comprehendingly.  His  face,  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  window,  was  rugged  with  great 
sorrow  and  knowledge.  He  stood  there  for  a  long 
while,  as  if  in  the  dim  silence  of  the  nursery,  he 
forgot  the  woman  and  child. 

A  few  moments  later  Angela  laid  the  child  down 
on  the  couch,  and  covering  her  with  a  rug,  went 
quietly  towards  the  door. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  whispered. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  the  dreadful  calm 
passed  and  he  broke  down,  slipping  into  the  chair, 
old,  broken,  despairing. 

Outside  the  door  Lady  Angela  paused.  She 
heard  the  dull  sound  of  a  man's  sobs,  terrible  in 
her  ears.  She  could  not  move,  only  stood  there, 
hearing  him  speak  of  the  dreadful  thing  that  had 
come  to  pass,  something  that  might  be  hidden  from 
the  world,  but  the  memory  of  which  would  always 
be  with  him.  He  was  remembering  Millicent  as  she 
had  been  in  the  days  of  her  radiant  youth.  He 
began  hoarsely  to  pray  for  her. 

Lady  Angela  stood  there  until  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  Slowly  she  went  into  the  room,  step  by 
step,  coming  at  last  to  where  he  knelt  unconscious 
of  herTpresence,  still  sobbing  to  himself. 

Angela  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him.     "  Boy, 
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oh,  Boy  !  "  she  whispered  piteously,  with  all  her 
honest,  loving  heart  in  her  grey  eyes.  She  saw  not 
that  his  hair  was  almost  white,  that  his  face  was 
aged  and  shrunken,  that  his  shoulders  were  stooped 
with  more  than  the  weight  of  years,  since  last  she 
had  used  that  dear  name  of  youth. 

Bevington,  lifting  his  head,  saw  not  that  Angela 
was  long  past  her  first  youth,  that  there  were  threads 
of  grey  in  her  brown  hair,  that  there  were  lines 
about  her  tender  mouth. 

"  Angela,"   he  said,   "  Angela 

He  turned  his  face  to  life — he  turned  his  face  to 
the  future. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ROSEMARY    could   not   think,   she   could   not 
feel.     Only    half -consciously  was    she   aware 
that  she  still  held  the  letter  in  her  hands, 
that  she  had  read  and  re-read  it  for  at  least  the 
twentieth  time,  that  its   finality  was   as  a  closed 
door  in  her  face. 

It  was  five  weeks  since  the  mourning-streamers 
had  been  taken  off  the  hall-door,  five  weeks  in  which 
the  world  had  moved  apace,  nearly  five  weeks  since 
the  letter  she  held  against  her  breast  had  come  to 
her.  And  now — to-day 

When  she  heard  that  sharp,  decisive  ring  at  the 
hall-door,  she  had  risen. 

Fifme  came  in  a  little  while  after  to  find  her 
brushing  her  hair,  smoothing  it  into  a  semblance  of 
neatness. 

"  Mr.  Hartley,  Miss  Rosemary,"  she  explained. 
"  He  asked  to  see  you." 

"  Show  him  into  the  sitting-room."  Rosemary's 
voice  was  colourless,  but  the  hand  that  held  the 
brush  trembled  ever  so  slightly. 

296 
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"  The  sitting-room,  Miss  Rosemary  !  "  exclaimed 
Fifine  in  dismay.  "  And  the  packing,  and  every- 
thing upside  down  !  " 

"  It  does  not  matter.  Mr.  Hartley  is  an  old 
friend,  and  will  understand." 

Yes,  when  he  saw  that  dismantled  sitting-room, 
saw  that  everything  of  hers  was  packed,  or  ready 
for  packing,  he  would  know.  He  would  never  know 
the  real  reason  of  her  going. 

"  He  will  never — never  know,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Ben  Glothian  was  far  away.  It  had  claimed  her 
dimly  as  she  had  always  felt  it  would.  There  was 
an  old,  old  man  there  who  needed  her,  needed  her  the 
more  that  his  grim  companion  had  gone  away  from 
him  into  silence.  How  memories  of  Ben  Glothian  came 
back,  how  the  words  of  Martha  Wildwood  returned 
to  her,  in  all  the  grim  significance.  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death  .  .  .  the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  She 
whispered  them  now,  over  and  over,  before 
she  went  into  the  room  where  Hartley  waited — 
Hartley,  who  stood  but  on  the  threshold  of  his 
brilliant  career,  the  gates  of  success  open  before 
him,  all  the  long-smouldering  fires  of  his  ambitions 
blazing  into  flame. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her,  his  face 
very  tense  and  drawn,  the  world  for  one  moment, 
perhaps,  forgotten. 

He  looked  from  her  pale,  beautiful  face  under  its 
heavy  shadow  of  hair,  to  the  room,  and  then  back 
to  her  again. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  she  said  in  answer.  There 
was  a  line  of  physical  suffering  about  her  mouth. 
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"  Going  away  ?     Where  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  back  to  Ben  Glothian." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  quickly.  "  You  would  be 
buried  there,  if  you  were  dead,  as " 

"  And  am  I  not  dead  ?  "  she  interrupted.  The 
faint,  inscrutable  smile  that  hovered  about  her 
mouth  was  more  pathetic  than  tears.  "  I  died — 
a  month  ago — when  I  read  your  letter." 

It  stirred  something  at  his  heart,  he  felt  his  pulses 
throbbing  madly  ;  then  he  drew  himself  up,  re- 
membering, remembering  not  only  his  promise  to 
his  wife,  but  also  that  to-day,  of  all  days,  his  name 
was  flaming  upon  every  notice-board,  typed  blackly 
in  the  headlines  of  every  paper. 

"  I  told  you  the  reasons,"  he  said  huskily.  "  My 
wife  is  very  ill — you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes."  She  looked  at  him  with  a  questioning 
light  in  her  wonderful  eyes,  so  dark  to-day  that  in 
the  fading  light  they  seemed  black.  "  I  wonder — 
if  there  were  other  reasons — just  as  urgent — 
Her  voice  trailed  off  in  a  whisper,  and  suddenly  she 
sank  down  into  a  chair,  her  face  turned  from  him, 
her  hands  clenched  tightly  in  her  lap. 

"  Rosemary  !  " — he  took  a  step  forward,  his  voice 
hoarse  and  uncertain.  Then  he  suddenly  paused. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Rosemary  ?  " 

She  said  nothing,  only  her  hands  clenched  until 
the  knuckles  showed  white  through  the  satiny  skin. 

"  Rosemary  !  "  He  went  over  and  stood  beside 
her,  his  hand  upon  her  drooping  shoulder.  After 
an  imperceptible  pause,  he  bent  over  her,  and  took 
her  to  his  arms.  She  neither  went  nor  held  back. 
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"  Why  did  you  send  for  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  " — she  was  answering  his 
question  with  another — "  do  you  remember — one 
day — when  you  said  you  would  give  up  everything 
in  the  world  for  me — your  wife,  your  home,  your 
career — whatever  happened  ?  Whatever  happened  ?  " 

His  face  went  a  sickly  white.  She  felt  the  great, 
quivering  start  he  gave.  Then  he  stiffened  per 
ceptibly. 

"  I  remember,"  he  said  in  a  metallic  voice. 

"  John,  do  you  feel  the  same  now — to-day  ?  " 

"  I  still  love  you,"  he  said,  his  arms  tightened 
around  her.  "  I  shall  always  love  you,  Rosemary. 
I  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  wrote  three  months  ago, 
to  give  you  up,  to " 

"  Is  that  an  answer  ?  "  she  asked  a  little  sadly. 
"  If  I  needed  you — greatly — John  ;  if  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  go  on  any  longer  without  the  surety  of 
your  love — tell  me — tell  me " 

For  a  while  he  held  her,  his  head  bowed.  At 
length,  he  put  her  gently  from  him  and  walked  the 
length  of  the  room  and  back  again. 

She  sat,  very  still,  in  the  big  arm-chair,  watching 
him  as  he  walked  up  and  down. 

Something  went  out  of  her  face  with  each  turn 
he  took.  It  was  as  if  layers  of  luminous  light  were 
fading.  When  at  last  he  paused,  her  face  was  dull, 
colourless,  expressionless.  It  was  as  if  all  her  beauty 
had  gone  suddenly,  leaving  her  for  the  moment  as 
the  years  to  come  might  make  her,  robbed  of  hope 
and  all  sweet  illusion. 

It  was  in  that  hour,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  pallid 
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light  of  the  dying  day,  that  something  about  her 
brought  him  a  memory  of  old  Martha  Wildwood. 
For  a  moment  the  vision  was  so  vivid  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  Martha  who  sat  there,  Martha, 
old  and  dour,  from  whom  the  joy  of  life  had  for  ever 
passed. 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  realisation  of  the 
moment,  came  back  to  Rosemary  and  took  her 
hands  in  his. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  huskily. 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  inscrutable  eyes. 
"What  is  it — you  would  do  ?"  Her  voice  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  whisper. 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  go  back  to  Ben 
Glothian,"  he  said  desperately,  striving  unconsciously 
for  time.  "  To  that  old  man,  who  has  never  truly 
loved  you,  to  the  lonely  mountains,  and  the  life 
that  is  not  for  you." 

"  And — if  I  stay  ?  "  Her  voice  was  expressionless, 
cold,  but  her  hands  trembled  in  his. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  You  are  asking  me  to  give  up  everything,"  he 
said  in  a  pained  voice,  "  in  spite  of  everything  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  asking  you,  John." 

He  looked  at  her  helplessly. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  wish  in  your  own  heart,  John  ? 
Is  there  no  thought  of  the  love  that  surely  once 
beat  there  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  of  the  promise — I  gave  her — my 
wife.  I  told  you  of  the  need — her  imminent  need." 

"  Yes  ?  "    She  seemed  waiting  for  him  to  go  on. 
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"  You  know  that  I  have  been  offered  the  Premier- 
ship, and  that  to-day  I  decide." 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  ;  "  but  was  that  why  you 
came  to-day  ?  Did  you  think  that  I  might  stand 
between  you  and  advancement  — between  all  that 
you  hold  dearest  ?  " 

"  I  hold  you  dearest  than  anything  else,"  he  cried 
quickly  "  I  love  you,  Rosemary.  I  always  will 
love  you  ;  but  you,  as  I,  wouldn't  want  our  love 
to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  either?" 

"  No  " — her  lips  formed  the  words — "  No." 

"But  if — if  you  desire  that  I  give  up  everything 
—if  you  decree  that  it  shall  be  so,  I  shall  obey — 
now." 

"  If  I  desire  !  If  I  decree  !  "  She  looked  at  him 
a  moment,  then  turned  her  face  away. 

"  Is  there  nothing  voluntary  in  your  surrender, 
nothing  joyous,  nothing  that  sees  only  the  glory  of 
the  future  you  once  pictured,  that  future  in  which 
we  should  both  be  together  ?  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  what  you  would  wish."  He 
came  back  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

"  What  /  wish  !  "  she  said.  "  John,  have  you 
no  wish  in  the  matter  ?  " 

They  heard  above  the  rain  the  sudden  strains  of 
a  street  organ.  It  was  a  rollicking  ragtime  tune. 

"  My  only  wish,"  he  said  heavily,  "  is  for  your 
happiness,  not  only  for  your  sake,  Rosemary, 
but " 

She  held  up  her  hand  for  silence,  drawing  herself 
from  his  embrace. 

"  You  have  chosen,"  she  said  faintly. 
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The  organ  tune  changed. 

"  Appropriate,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said  bitterly,  and 
laughed  harshly.  "  You  know  the  words,  surely  ? 

"  '  The  lamp  is  dead. 

And  the  cruse  is  dry.' " 

"  Rosemary  !  "    But  she  had  turned  away. 

"  The  lamp  is  dead,"  she  repeated.  "  The  light 
of  your  love  is  flickering  out,  John.  In  a  little 
while  there  will  be  darkness — for  me.  For  you  " 
— her  voice  dropped — "  for  you  there  will  be  other 
lamps,  other  lights." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you,"  he  said  quietly,  with 
assurance. 

She  turned,  and  over  her  shoulder  looked  at  him. 

"There  is  no  need  for  you  to  stay,  John." 

"  There  is  need,"  he  began,  but  she  stopped  him- 

"  None,"  she  answered.  "  I  lied  to  you,  John, 
because  I  wanted  to  test  you.  Do  you  hear  ?  I 
thought  you  loved  me — no,  no,  listen  !  I  repeat 
that  I  thought,  that  I  believed,  you  loved  me. 
Through  all  those  terrible  weeks,  through  the  hours 
I  endured  since  I  read  your  letter,  I  said  to  myself, 
over  and  over,  words  that  you  so  often  have 
said  to  me  :  '  Love  breaks  down  all  barriers.'  Do 
you  remember  when  last  you  said  that  ? 

"  Do  not  speak — let  me  finish,  John.  Do  you 
not  think  I  cannot  read  your  eyes,  cannot  read  the 
scorn  in  them,  because  of  the  lie  I  told  you  ?  You 
hate  lies  .  .  .  You  hate  that  I,  of  all  women,  should 
have  lied  to  you,  on  a  subject  you  hold  sacred. 
But  the  scorn  is  easier  to  bear  than  the  troubled 
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fear,  the  shrinking  in  your  eyes  that  came  before 
the  scorn.  .  .  .  You  are  free — free  !  To-morrow  I 
go  away,  and  you  will  never  hear  from  me  again. 
You  will  never  see  me  again.  .  .  .  Even  had  the 
lie  been  truth." 

She  went  from  him  to  the  door  that  led  to  her 
rooms,  and  there,  on  its  threshold,  her  face  white, 
her  eyes  dark  with  pain,  standing  there  a  moment, 
she  looked  at  him,  a  figure  of  silence. 

"  I  will  not  bid  you  good-bye,"  she  said.  "  Be- 
tween you  and  me  it  would  be  a  mockery 
neither  could  endure."  Her  lips  just  framed  the 
words. 

The  door  closed  behind  her. 

Once  on  the  other  side,  she  leaned  heavily  against 
the  wall,  her  breath  coming  quickly,  fitfully. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  Were  they 
coming  towards  the  door,  this  door  ?  Her  heart 
leapt,  eager  colour  flamed  in  her  face. 

Love  did  break  down  all  barriers — would  find  the 
way  out  that  in  all  her  sleepless  nights  of  late  she 
had  been  unable  to  find. 

The  footsteps  came  near,  and  her  hands  went  to 
her  heart. 

Then  she  heard  the  rattle  of  his  walking-stick, 
the  clink  of  it  as  it  touched  the  woodwork  of  the 
door,  and  then  his  steps  as  he  crossed  the  room 
towards  that  outer  door. 

She  could  hardly  breathe.  She  heard  him  pause 
uncertainly,  and  take  a  quick  step  backward  as  if 
he  were  about  to  call  her.  She  knew  that  every- 
thing, the  past  and  the  future,  flashed  before  him, 
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then,  made  real  and  distinct  as  to  a  drowning  man 
— and 

Slowly  the  outer  door  opened,  closed  as  slowly, 
clicked. 

When  the  hall-door  slammed  behind  him,  she 
was  still  staring  blindly  at  the  inner  door,  as  if  she 
would  not,  could  not,  believe  that  he  was  gone. 

The  street  organ  was  still  playing  Tosti's  "  Good- 
bye," and  the  remembered  words  beat  into  her 
brain  : 

*  Listen,  a  voice  from  the  far-away  : 
All  the  to-morrows  will  be  as  to-day — 
All  the  to-morrows  will  be  as  to-day." 

All  the  years  to  be,  the  long,  long  years,  in  lonely 
Ben  Glothian !  She  would  go  there,  she  would  live 
there  until  she  died. 

"  And  he  will  never  know"  she  whispered,  "  he 
will  never  know  that  it  was  not  a  lie." 


THE    END. 
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THE   POSTMASTER   OF   MARKET   DEIGNTON.    65.. 

2s.  net.  Is.  net. 

FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  undoubted  genius  for  clever 
construction  and  guarding  his  secret  was  never  better  shown  than  in  this 
story." 

THE  PEER  AND  THE  WOMAN.    6s.,  2s.  net,  1 «.  net  and  6d. 

THE  COVENTRY  STANDARD. — "  A  thrilling  story  by  that  clever  writer  of 
fiction,  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  which  will  add  another  work  of  interest 
to  the  already  long  list  of  his  delightiul  creations." 

BERENICE.    6s.,  and  6J. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  OBSERVER. — "  More  sincere  work  than  is  to  be  found  in 
this  novel  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  never  written.  The  subject  shows  the  author 
in  a  new  and  unexpected  light." 

MR.  MARX'S  SECRET.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  '  Mr.  Marx's  Secret '  has  a  wonderful  power  of  fascin* 
tion  :  it  is  strongly  written,  and  is  certain  to  appeal  to  that  popular  authoi  * 
admirers." 

JEANNE  OF  THE  MARSHES.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  6d. 

BRISTOL  MERCURY. — "  '  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes '  is  charming  and  delight- 
ful in  the  extreme  ;  without  a  doubt  it  will  be  voted  cue  of  the  best  novels 
of  the  season." 

THE  LONG  ARM.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  WORLD. — "  '  The  Long  Arm  '  is  a  clever  story,  which  no  one  will  lay 
down  till  every  line  is  read. 

THE  GOVERNORS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  GLOBE. — "  '  The  Governors '  is  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Oppenheim — nerd 
more  be  said  to  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  as  full  of  ruses,  politics,  and  sen- 
sations as  heart  could  desire." 

THE  MISSIONED    6s.,  7d.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  HUDDERSFIELD  EXAMINER. — "  We  have  nothing  but  the  very  high- 
est praise  for  this  book.  Deeply  engrossing  as  a  novel,  pure  in  style,  and 
practically  faultless  as  a  literary  work." 

CONSPIRATORS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  The  author  must  be  congratulated  <-•» 
having  achieved  a  story  which  is  full  of  liveliness." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM-continued 

THE  SECRET.    65.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  faying  that  this  is  the  finest 
and  most  absorbing  story  that  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  ever  written.  It  glows 
with  feeling  ;  it  is  curiously  fertile  in  character  and  incident,  and  it  works  it* 
way  onward  to  a  most  remarkable  climax." 

A  MAKER  OF  HISTORY.    6s..  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  STANDARD. — "  Those  who  read  '  A  Maker  of  History '  will  revel  in 
the  plot,  and  will  enjoy  all  those  numerous  deft  touches  of  actuality  that 
hav«  gone  to  make  the  story  genuinely  interesting  and  exciting." 

THE  MASTER  MUMMER.    65.,  2s.  net,  1«.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. —  "It  is  a  "beautiul  story  that  is  here  set 
within  a  story." 

THE  BETRAYAL.    6*..  2s.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  *s  skill  has  never  been  dis- 
played to  :  etter  advantage  than  here.  .  .  .  He  has  excelled  himself,  and 
to  assert  this  is  to  declare  the  novel  superior  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  its  contem- 
poraries." 

ANNA,  THE  ADVENTURESS.    6*.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  keeps  his  readers  on  the  alert  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  story  is  a  fascinating  medley  of  romance  and 
mystery." 

THE  YELLOW  CRAYON.    6*.,  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  a  vivid  imagination  and 
much  sympathy,  fine  powers  of  narrative,  and  can  suggest  a  life  history  in  a 
sentence." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SINNERS.    65..  and  6d. 

VANITY  FAIR. — "  A  vivid  and  powerful  story.  Mr.  Oppenheim  knowi 
the  world,  and  the  unusual  nature  of  the  setting  in  which  his  leading  charac- 
ters live  gives  this  book  distinction  among  the  novels  of  the  season." 

THE  TRAITORS.    65.,  and  6d. 

THE  ATHENAUM. — "  Its  interest  begins  on  the  first  page  and  ends  on  the 
last.  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  well  managed,  the  movement  of  the  story 
is  admirably  swift,  and  the  characters  are  exceedingly  vivacious." 

A  LOST  LEADER.    65.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim  almost  treats  us  to  a  romance 
which  is  full  of  originality  and  interest  from  first  to  last." 

MR.  WINGRAVE.  MILLIONAIRE.    63.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "  Like  good  wine  Mr.  Oppenheim'*  novels 
naed  no  bush.  They  attract  by  their  own  charm,  and  are  unrivalled  in 
popularity." 

AS  A  MAN  LIVES.    65.,  and  6d. 

THE  SKETCH. — "  The  interest  of  the  book,  always  keen  and  absorbing,  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  a  puzzle  so  admirably  planr»4  as  to  defy  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  most  experienced  novel  reader." 
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E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM-continued 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MARIONIS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THX  SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  Oppenheim's  stories  always  display  much  melo- 
dramatic power  and  considerable  originality  and  ingenuity  of  construction. 
These  ana  other  qualities  of  the  successful  writer  of  romance  are  manifest 
in  '  A  Daughter  of  th«  Marionis.'  " 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MR.  BERNARD  BROWN.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THX  ABXKDXXN  DAILY  JOURNAL. — "The  story  is  rich  in  sensational 
incident  and  dramatic  situations.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  w«  meet  with 
a  novel  of  such  power  and  fascination." 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  KINGDOM.    6s.,  and  6</. 

Tux  FRKXMAN'S  JOUXNAU — "The  story  is  worthy  of  Merriman  at  his 
very  best.  It  is  a  genuine  treat  for  the  ravenous  and  often  disappointed 
novel  reader." 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  SNARE.    65.,  and  6d. 

Tax  WORLD. — It  is  full  of  dramatic  incidents,  thoroughly  exciting  and 
realistic.  There  is  not  one  dull  page  from  beginning  to  end." 

A  MONK  OF  CRUTA.    6s.,  and  t>d. 

THX  BOOKMAN. — "Intensely  dramatic.  The  book  is  an  achievement  *t 
which  the  author  may  well  be  gratified." 

MYSTERIOUS  MR.  SABIN.    65.,  and  6J. 

THX  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  As  a  story  of  interest,  with  a  deep-laid  and 
exciting  plot,  this  of  the  '  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin  '  can  hardly  be  surpassed." 

A  MILLIONAIRE  OF  YESTERDAY.    65.,  2*.  net,  and  6d. 

THX  DAILY  TKLXORAPH. — "  We  cannot  but  welcome  with  enthusiasm  a 
really  well-told  story  like  'A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday.'" 

THE  SURVIVOR.    6*..  and  6d. 

THX  NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN. — "  We  must  give  a  conspicuous  place  on 
its  merits  to  this  excellent  story.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  page  or  two 
in  order  to  become  deeply  interested." 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING.    65..  and  6d. 

THX  YOXKSHIRK  POST. — "  A  weird  and  fascinating  story,  which  for  real 
beauty  and  originality,  ranks  fax  above  the  ordinary  novel." 

FOR  THE  QUEEN.    65. 

MODICUM  SOCIETY. — "  The  fame  of  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  world  wide,  and  In 
'  For  the  Queen '  the  author  lives  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  fiction." 

THOSE  OTHER  DAYS.    6s. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  ranges  with  assured  mastery  from  grave  to  gay,  while 
diplomatic  scandals  and  political  intrigues  are  woven  with  that  delicate 
skill  which  we  expect  from  him  as  a  sort  of  right. 

EXPIATION.    3s.  6c/.f  and  2s.  net. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  is  one  of  the  cleverest  weavers  of  plots  who  write  the 
English  language,  and  he  ha*  many  examples  of  his  skill.  "  Expiation" 
it  quit*  oat  of  his  best. 
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FRED  M.  WHITE 
THE  OPEN  DOOR.    6*.,  and  6J. 

An  absorbing  tale  of  unusual  interest  and  mystery.  Mr.  White's  high 
reputation  for  sensationalism  is  well  known,  and  "  The  Open  Door  "  will 
certainly  uphold  it. 

THE  FIVE  KNOTS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

WESTERN  DAILY  PRESS. — "  Mr.  White  has  written  several  books,  all  of 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  readers,  who  will  probably 
agree  that  it  is  the  best." 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  RAVENSFURS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Moms*  SOCIKTY. — "  As  the  plot  is  unfolded  the  reader  becomes  more 
and  more  fascinated,  the  interest  being  powerfully  held  until  the  close.1' 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SANDS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  Fred  M.  White  has  written  a  story  hill  of  drama- 
tic surprises.  Mr.  White  is  a  master  of  sensations,  and  his  introduction  of 
the  incident  of  the  Italian  Vendetta  gives  point  to  a  good  tale." 

THE  GOLDEN  ROSE.    6s.,  and  6d. 

IRISH  INDEPENDENT. — "This  latest  book  possesses  all  those  character- 
istics which  go  to  make  Mr.  White's  novels  so  readable  and  so  popular." 

HARD  PRESSED.    6s.,  and  6d. 

PALL  MAIL  GAZETTE. — "  Mr.  White  gives  us  here  an  excellent  story  of 
the  Turf.  The  tale  is  full  of  dramatic  and  exciting  incidents,  and  will  afford 
the  reader  keen  enjoyment." 

A  ROYAL  WRONG.    6*. 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  Mr.  White  conjures  marvellously,  fetching  sensa- 
tion and  art  into  the  same  hat — and  out  of  it  triumphantly.  Hot  scent, 
fast  pace,  good  company — a  rattling  yarn  !  " 

NUMBER  13.    6s. 

"  Number  13  "  is  a  mystery  story  such  as  Mr.  White'i  many  admireri  will 
revel  in. 

PAUL  TRENT 

THE  FOUNDLING.    6s.,  and  2s.  net. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  The  character  of  Strand  is  an  excellent  ttudy, 
cleverly  and  strongly  drawn,  and  the  book  is  a  very  interesting  and 
readable  work." 

THE  SECOND  CHANCE.    6s. 

Mr.  Paul  Trent's  stories,  "  The  Vow  "  and  "  The  Foundling,"  were  power- 
ful tales  with  a  motive.  "  The  Second  Chance,"  as  its  title  indicates,  is  o! 
the  Mine  school. 

MAX  LOGAN.    6s. 

Readers  always  expect  a  powerful  story  from  the  author  of  "  The  Vow,* 
and  "  Mai  Logan  "  b  the  best  he  has  writun. 
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LOUIS  TRACY 

SYLVIA'S  CHAUFFEUR.    65.,  2s.  net,  1 ,.  net,  7d.  net,  and  6d. 
MORNIMG  LEADER. — "  '  Sylvia'i  Chauffeur '  is  as  pleasant  a  picct  of  light 
reading  as  any  on*  could  desire." 

RAINBOW  ISLAND.    6*.,  7<f.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  Those  who  delight  in  tales  of  adventure 
should  hail  '  Rainbow  Island  'with  joyous  shouts  of  welcome.  Rarely  have 
we  met  with  more  satisfying  fare  of  this  description  than  in  its  pages.'* 

THE  PILLAR  OF  LIGHT.    6s.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  EVENING  STANDARD. — "  So  admirable,  so  living,  so  breathlessly 
exciting  a  book.  The  magnificent  realism  of  the  lighthouse  and  its  perils 
are  worthy  of  praise  from  the  most  jaded  reader." 

A  SON  OF  THE  IMMORTALS.    65.,  and  6d. 

THE  MORNING  POST. — "  Mr.  Tracy's  new  book  'A  Son  of  the  Immortals' 
Is  of  a  highly  sensational  character,  and  adventures  and  stirring  situations 
follow  closely  upon  one  another's  heels  all  through  it." 

MIRABEL'S  ISLAND.    6s.,  2s.  net. 

A  delightfully  exciting  and  fascinating  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
comparable  to  its  author's  famous  success,  "  Rainbow  Island." 

NO  OTHER  WAY.    6s. 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Tracy's  latest  novel  provides  an  absorbing 
narrative  which  is  not  likely  to  be  cast  aside  prematurely." 

ONE  WONDERFUL  NIGHT.    6$. 

TH«  SCOTSMAN. — "  Adventures  and  surprises  fairly  trip  over  each  other 
In  hasty  succession  to  Mr.  Louis  Tracy's  latest  romance. 

THE  HOUSE  ROUND  THE  CORNER.  6*. 

When  Bob  Armathwaite,  in  search  of  a  peaceful  time,  took  the  house  or, 
the  edge  of  the  moor  he  little  thought  he  would  be  so  quickly  inveigled  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  of  episodes,  a  host  of  adventures,  and  incidentally 
find  a  wife.  How  it  all  happened  is  told  in  this  engrossing  tale. 

HEADON  HILL 
THE  COTTAGE  IN  THE  CHINE.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Every  page  has  its  incident  or  adventure,  and  the  most  exacting  reader 
will  not  find  a  dull  moment  until  the  last  page  is  turned. 

MY  LORD  THE  FELON.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  BOOKSELLER. — "  Every  page  of  this  book  has  its  incident  or  adven- 
ture, while  the  reader's  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last  chapter." 

THE  HOUR  GLASS  MYSTERY.    6s. 

THK  DAILY  EXPRESS. — "Those  who  love  a  really  good  mystery  story 
may  cordially  be  recommended  to  read  Mr.  Headon  Hill's  new  book  '  The 
Hour  Glass  Mystery." " 

THE  CRIMSON  HONEYMOON.    6s. 

"  The  Crimson  Honeymoon  "  is  a  really  fascinating  sensation  story,  well 
written  i*i  cleverly  put  together. 
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HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

THE  TRUSTEE.    6s.,  and  2s.  net. 

PUNCH. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  is  an  author  who  can  deftly  u»e  sensationalism 
to  his  purpose  without  forcing  it  for  mere  effect,  and  who  can  also  depict  the 
character  of  a  strong  man  aa  honest  as  determined  in  love  with  a  sweet 
woman.  He  tells  a  story  with  rare  skill." 

THE  PIONEER.    6s. 

ACADEMY. — "  His  novels  are  terse,  powerful,  yet  graceful,  showing 
intimate  knowledge  and  acute  observation,  never  overweighted  with 
description,  yet  containing  many  delightful  pictures." 

THE  PROTECTOR.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  Is.  net. 

MORNING  POST. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  is  always  a  sure  find  for  a  good  story, 
and  in  this  one  he  has,  if  possible,  excelled  himself." 

THE  LIBERATIONISM    6s.,  and  6d. 

MORNING  LEADER. — "  This  is  the  author's  best  novel,  and  is  one  which 
no  lover  of  healthy  excitement  ought  to  miss." 

HAWTREY'S  DEPUTY.    6s.,  2s.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  WESTERN  DAILY  MERCURY. — "  The  whole  story  is  told  with  the  most 
spontaneous  verve,  and  is  tinged  with  a  delightful  element  of  romance." 

THE  IMPOSTOR.    6s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  QUEEN. — "  Mr.  Bindloss  writes  books  which  are  always  good  to 
read.  His  writing  is  uniformly  good,  and  his  books  are  always  sane,  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  dealing  with  subjects  that  cannot  fail  to  concern  a 
wide  public." 

THE  WASTREL.    6s. 

THE  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Bindloss's  books  ar«  unchangeably  true  to  type ; 
and  in  the  distracting  medley  of  modern  fiction  they  calm  and  regulate  the 
mind." 

THE  ALLINSON  HONOUR.    6s. 

THE  SPORTSMAN. — "  The  simplicity  and  force  of  the  language,  and  the 
abiding  air  of  reality  about  the  several  adventures,  make  it  hard  to  put 
down  before  it  had  been  gone  through  to  the  last  page." 

BLAKE'S  BURDEN.    6s. 

A  story  of  brisk,  unflagging  interest  and  adventure. 

J.  S.  FLETCHER 
THE  SECRET  CARGO.    63. 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Those  who  enjoy  a  good  detective 
story  will  revel  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's  'The  Secret  Cargo.'  The  plot  v 
clav*-  and  novel  and  it  is  capably  worked  out." 
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GUY  BOOTHBY 

THE  RACE  OF  LIFE.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW. — "Ahead  even  of  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  and  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.  Boothby  may  be  said  to  have  topped  popularity's  pole." 

THE  CRIME  OF  THE  UNDER  SEAS.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  SPEAKER. — "  Is  quite  the  equal  in  art,  observation,  and  dramatic 
Intensity  to  any  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  numerous  other  romances." 

A  BID  FOR  FREEDOM.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH. — "  A  fully  written  romance,  which  bristles 
with  thrilling  passages,  exciting  adventures,  and  hairbreadth  escapes." 

A  TWO-FOLD  INHERITANCE.    5s.,  and  6d. 

PUNCH. — "  Just  the  very  book  that  a  hard-working  man  should  read 
(or  genuine  relaxation." 

CONNIE  BURT.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  GAZETTE. — "  Ont  of  the  best  stories  we  have  seen  of 
Mr.  Boothby's." 

THE  KIDNAPPED  PRESIDENT.    5s.,  and  6d. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. — "  Brighter,  crisper,  and  more  entertaining  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen." 

MY  STRANGEST  CASE.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  POST. — "  No  work  of  Mr.  Boothby's  seems  to  us  to 
have  approached  in  skill  his  new  story." 

FAREWELL,  NIKOLA.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Guy  Boothby's  famous  creation  of  Dr. 
Nikola  has  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  fiction." 

MY  INDIAN  QUEEN.   5s.,  and  6J. 

THE  SUNDAY  SPECIAL. — "  A  vivid  story  of  adventure  and  daring,  bear- 
ing all  the  characteristics  of  careful  workmanship." 

LONG  LIVE  THE  KING.    5s.,  2s.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  ABERDEEN  FREE  PRESS. — "  It  is  marvellous  that  Mr.  Boothby'i 
novels  should  be  all  so  uniformly  good." 

A  PRINCE  OF  SWINDLERS.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN.—"  Of  absorbing  interest.    The  exploits  are  described 
in  an  enthralling  vein." 

A  MAKER  OF  NATIONS.    5s.,  and  6J. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  '  A  Maker  of  Nations  '  enables  us  to  understand 
Mr.  Boothby's  vogue.     It  has  no  lack  of  movement  or  incident." 

THE  RED  RAT'S  DAUGHTER.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  name  on  the  title-page 
•(  *  novel  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  a  good  story  to  follow." 
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GUY  BOOTHBY— continued 

LOVE  MADE  MANIFEST.    5s.,  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  One  of  those  tales  of  exciting  adventure  in 
the  confection  of  which  Mr.  Boothby  is  not  excelled  by  any  novelist  of  the 

PHAROS  THE  EGYPTIAN.    5.i.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "This  powerful  novel  is  weird  and  soul- thrilling. 
There  never  was  in  this  world  so  strange  and  wonderful  a  love  story." 

ACROSS  THE  WORLD  FOR  A  WIFE.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY. — "  This  stirring  tale  ranks  next  to  '  Dr.  Nikola  ' 
In  tht  list  of  Mr.  Boothby's  novels." 

THE  LUST  OF  HATE.    5s..  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "  Whoever  wants  dramatic  interest  let  him  read 
'The  Lust  of  Hate.'" 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING.   5s.,  2s.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  BRISTOL  MERCURY. — "  Unquestionably  the  best  work  we  have  yet 
seen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby." 

DR.  NIKOLA.     5s.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  One  hairbreadth  escape  succeeds  another  with 
rapidity  that  scarce  leaves  the  reader  breathing  space." 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  DEVIL.    5s..  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  POST. — "A  more  exciting  romance  no  man  could 
reasonably  ask  for." 

A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE.    5s..   Id.   net.   and   6d. 

THE  MANCHESTER  COURIER. — "  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
vervt  with  which  the  story  is  told.  The  most  original  novel  of  the  year." 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY.     5s.f   ls.6</.,  Id.  net.  and  6d. 

THE  WORLD. — "  A  capital  novel.  It  has  the  quality  of  life  and  stir, 
and  will  carry  the  reader  with  curiosity  unabated  to  the  end." 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ESTHER.    5s.,  Id.  net,  and  6d. 

TH«  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — "There  is  a  vigour  and  a  power  of 
illusion  about  it  that  raises  it  quite  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  novel  of 
adventure." 

BUSHIGRAMS.    5s. 

THI  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — "  Intensely  interesting.  Forces  from 
us,  by  its  powerful  artistic  realism,  those  choky  sensations  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  human  writer  to  elicit,  whether  in  comedy  or  tragedy." 

SHEILAH  McLEOD.    5s..  and  6d. 

MR.  W  .L.  ALDEN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. — "  Mr.  Boothby  can  crowd 
more  adventure  into  a  square  foot  of  canvas  than  any  other  novelist." 

DR.  NIKOLA'S  EXPERIMENT.    5s.,  and  6J. 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  Cowell. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  CRAG.    5s.,  and  6d. 
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ARTHUR  W.  MARCHMONT 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    6s. 

NORTH  DEVON  JOURNAL. — "  A  novel  of  absorbing  interest.  The  plot  is 
developed  very  cleverly,  and  there  is  a  delightful  love  theme." 

IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM.    65. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  A  well-sustained  and  thrilling  narrative." 

THE  LITTLE  ANARCHIST.    65. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  A  romance  brimful  of  incident  and  arousing  in 
the  reader  a  healthy  interest  that  carries  him  along  with  never  a  pause." 

AN  IMPERIAL  MARRIAGE.    65. 

SCOTSMAN. — "The  action  never  flags,  the  romantic  element  is  always 
paramount,  so  that  the  production  is  bound  to  appeal  successfully  to  all 
lovers  of  spirited  fiction." 

UNDER  THE  BLACK  EAGLE.    65. 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "  Is  a  sensational  story  of  very  con- 
siderable merit,  with  a  clever  plot  and  a  series  of  exciting  incidents.  It 
is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

THE  HEIR  TO  THE  THRONE.    65. 

This  new  novel  of  Mr.  Marchmont's  is  more  attractive  than  any  that 
have  preceded  it.  From  cover  to  cover  it  compels  attention. 

BERTRAM  MITFORD 
A  DUAL  RESURRECTION.    6s.,  and  6d. 

READING  STANDARD. — "The  novel  reader  who  loves  a  really  good  novrl 
full  of  desperate  adventure  will  never  be  disappointed  when  Mr.  Mitford'i 
books  are  in  question.  This  is  a  strong  and  clever  piece  of  work,  the  plot 
is  ingenious  and  the  characterization  uncommonly  well  done." 

SEAFORD'S  SNAKE.    6s.,  and  6d. 

MADAME. — "  If  you  like  well-written  stories  of  adventure  you  should 
get  Mr.  Mitford's  latest  novel.  The  characters  are  well  portrayed,  the 
story  written  in  a  brisk,  virile  style  that  proves  very  attractive." 

AVERNO.    65.,  and  6d. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — "Mr.  Bertram  Mitford  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  spin  a  rattling  story,  and  in  '  Averno  '  he  has  made  no  exception  to  his 
excellent  rule." 

AN  ISLAND  OF  EDEN.    6s. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  Mr.  Mitford  can  be  relied  on  to  write  a  stirring  novrl 
of  adventure,  and  to  this  class  his  latest  work  belongs.  The  book  if 
vigorously  and  effectively  written." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING 
THE  PRINCE  OF  THIS  WORLD.    3s.  6d.,  and  6d. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES. —  "A  strong  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for 
which  Mr.  Hocking  is  famous,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  this  novel, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  interesting  nature  of  the  plot,  renders  it 
particularly  successful.  The  book  will  be  appreciated  by  novel  readers." 

ROGER  TREWINION.    3s.  6d.,  2s.  net,  and  6d. 

T.  P.'i  WEEKLY. — "  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hocking  will 
always  have  a  good  story  to  tell.  '  Roger  Trewinion  '  can  stand  forth 
with  the  best,  a  strong  love  interest,  plenty  of  adventure,  an  atmosphere 
of  superstition,  and  Cornwall  as  the  scene  " 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING.    3s.  6d. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  Mr.  Hocking's  imagination  is  fertile,  and 
his  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  incident  far  above  the  average,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  reality  in  all  his  writing  which  is  peculiarly  charming." 

ESAU.    3s.  6d. 

THE  OUTLOOK. — "  Remarkable  for  the  dramatic  power  with  which  the 
scenes  are  drawn  and  the  intense  human  interest  which  Mr.  Hocking  has 
woven  about  his  character*.  '  Esau  '  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  novels  of  the 
f*ason." 

GREATER  LOVE.    3s.  6d. 

THE  NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE. — "Though  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  '  Lest  We  Forget,'  Mr.  Hocking's  latest  story  is  entitled  to  take  rank 
along  with  that  fine  romance." 

LEST  WE  FORGET.    3s.  6d. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. —  "  His  story  is  quite  as  good  as  any  we  have  re^d  of 
the  Stanley  Weyman's  school,  and  presents  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
exciting  times  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner." 

AND  SHALL  TRELAWNEY  DIE  ?    3s.  6d. 

THE  WEEKLY  SUN. — "  An  engaging  and  fascinating  romance.  The 
reader  puts  the  story  down  with  a  sigh,  and  wished  there  were  more  of 
these  breezy  Cornish  uplands,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking's  easy  style  of 
narrative  does  not  soon  tire." 

JABEZ  EASTERBROOK.    3s.  6d. 

THE  ROCK. — "  Real  strength  is  shown  in  the  sketches,  of  which  that 
of  Brother  Bowman  is  most  prominent.  In  its  way  it  is  delightful." 

THE  WEAPONS  OF  MYSTERY.  3s.  6d.,  and  6d. 

"  Weapons  of  Mystery  "  is  a  singularly  powerful  story  of  occult  influences 
and  of  their  exertion  for  evil  purposes. 

ZILLAH :  A  ROMANCE.    3s.  6d. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "The  drawing  of  some  of  the  characters  indicates 
the  possession  by  Mr.  Hocking  of  a  considerable  gift  of  humour.  The 
contents  of  his  book  indicate  that  he  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  deepei 
problems  of  the  day." 
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JOSEPH  HOCKING-continued 
THE  MONK  OF  MAR-SABA.    3s.  6d. 

THE  STAR. — "  Great  power  and  thrilling  interest.  .  .  .  The  scenery 
of  the  Holy  Land  has  rarely  been  so  vividly  described  as  in  this  charming 
book  of  Mr.  Hocking's." 

THE  PURPLE  ROBE.    3s.  6d..  and  2s.  net. 

THE  QUEEN. — "  It  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  excites  the  reader's  interest 
and  brings  out  the  powerful  nature  of  the  clever  young  minister.  This 
most  engrossing  book  challenges  comparison  with  the  brilliance  of  Lothair." 

THE  SCARLET  WOMAN.    3s.  6d..  and  2$.  net. 

THE  METHODIST  RECORDER. — "  This  is  Mr.  Hocking's  strongest  and  best 
book.  We  advise  every  one  to  read  it.  The  plot  is  simple,  compact  and 
strenuous  ;  the  writing  powerful." 

ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS.    3s.  6d.,  and  Is.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. — "  This  is  a  notable  book.  Thoughtful  people 
will  be  fascinated  by  its  actuality,  its  fearlessness,  and  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  influence  of  modern  thought  and  literature." 

ISHMAEL  PENGELLY  :  AN  OUTCAST.    3s.  6d. 

THE  ATHEN^UM. —  "The  book  is  to  be  recommended  for  the  dramatic 
effectiveness  of  some  of  the  scenes." 

THE  STORY  OF  ANDREW  FAIRFAX.    3s.  6J. 

THE  MANCHESTER  EXAMINER. — "  Rustic  scenes  are  drawn  with  free, 
broad  touches,  without  Mr.  Buchanan's  artificiality,  and,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  it,  with  more  realism  than  Mr.  Hardy's  country  pictures." 

THE  BIRTHRIGHT.    3s.  6d. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "  '  The  Birthright '  is,  in  its  way,  quite  as  well  con- 
structed, as  well  written,  and  as  full  of  incident  as  any  story  that  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle  or  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman." 

MISTRESS  NANCY  MOLESWORTH.    3s.  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "  '  Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth  '  is  as  charming  a  story 
of  the  kind  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  excels  in  literary  wuikmanship  as 
well  as  in  imaginative  vigour  and  daring  invention." 

FIELDS  OF  FAIR  RENOWN.    3s.  6d. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. — "  Mr.  Hocking  has  produced  a  work  which 
his  readers  of  all  classes  will  appreciate.  .  .  .  Ther«  are  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  disposition." 

GOD  AND  MAMMON.    3s.  6d.,  and  6d. 

THE  LITERARY  WORLD. — "  The  story  is  vigorously  told,  his  struggles, 
his  success  and  his  love  affairs  are  vividly  described,  while  a  strong  religious 
tone  pervades  the  book." 

AN  ENEMY  HATH  DONE  THIS.    3s.  6d. 

Is  a  story  in  almost  a  new  vein  for  Mr.  Hocking.  He  has  written  of 
Cornwall  before,  but  never  such  a  story  of  plot  and  counterplot,  mystery 
and  adventure,  so  deftly  intermingled  as  this. 
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MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON 
HER  CONVICT  HUSBAND.    65. 

Although  Mrs.  Leighton's  work  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  melodramatic,'* 
it  is  of  the  kind  that  one  enthuses  over  by  reason  of  its  emotional  interest 
and  unusual  realism. 

DUCKS  AND  DRAKES.    65. 

A  tale  comparable  to  "  Convict  99  "  in  its  actuality  and  holding  interest. 

THE  MISSING  MISS  RANDOLPH.   65. 

Marie  C.  Leighton  has  done  full  justice  to  her  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
highly  sensational  and  dramatic  fiction. 

THE  TRIANGLE.    6s. 

THE  COMMENTATOR. — "  Altogether  a  most  powerful  and  well-written 
novel  ;  and  one  likely  to  maintain  a  permanently  conspicuous  position 
upon  every  library  list." 

BLACK  SILENCE.    63. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  With  each  new  production  Mrs.  Leighton 
contrives  to  add  to  her  reputation  as  a  writer  of  sensational  fiction,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  of  her  previous  efforts,  not  excepting  the  famous  '  Convict 
99,'  can  claim  equality  in  this  respect  with  '  Black  Silence.'  " 

GERALDINE  WALTON— WOMAN.    6s. 

A  fine  novel  of  the  "  Convict  99  "  type. 

EDGAR  WALLACE 

GREY  TIMOTHY.    6s. 

DAILY  NEWS  AND  LEADER. — "  Mr.  Wallace  has  written  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  sensational  stories  we  have  read  for  some  time." 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  RIVER.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  JOURNAL. —  "There  is  masculine  virility  in  every 
line,  and  from  first  to  last  our  attention  is  closely  gripped  ;  a  grand  book, 
unaffected  and  sincere." 

THE  RIVER  OF  STARS.    6s.,  and  6d. 

Another  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace's  strenuous  tales  of  crime  and  adventure. 

THE  FOURTH  PLAGUE.    6s. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES. — "  This  is  a  novel  abounding  in  excitement  and 
fascinating  throughout." 

A  DEBT  DISCHARGED.    6s. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excitement  in  this  brightly-written  novel,  which  holds 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end. 
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LINDSAY  RUSSELL 
SOULS  IN  PAWN.    6*. 

MORNING  POST. — "  The  characters  *re  drawn  with  sincerity  and  vigour  j 
the  narrative  holds  attention  at  every  stage." 

THE  YEARS  OF  FORGETTING.    6s. 

Nearly  30,000  copies  (nine  editions)  of  the  author's  last  novel  "  Souls  in 
Pawn  "  have  been  sold,  and  "  The  Years  of  Forgetting  "  should  attain 
even  greater  popularity. 

SILAS  K.  HOCKING 
UNCLE  PETER'S  WILL.    3s.  6d. 

One  of  the  most  enthralling  stories  Mr.  Silas  Hocking  has  ever  written. 

FERGUS  HUME 
THE  THIRTEENTH  GUEST.    6s. 

THE  GLOBE. — "  In  a  word,  '  The  Thirteenth  Guest '  is  Fergus  Hume  at 
his  best,  and  will  boubtless  please  this  popular  author's  many  admirers." 

THE  LOST  PARCHMENT.    6s. 

As  full  of  incident  and  excitement  as  any  novel  Mr.  Hume  has  written 
since  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Hansom  Cab." 

ALICE  AND  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

THE  GOLDEN  GIRL.    6s.,  and  6d. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  COURIER. — "  The  plot  is  very  ingenious,  and  It  is  worked 
out  after  a  fashion  which  keeps  the  reader's  attention  from  start  to  finish." 

THROUGH  FOLLY'S  MILL.    6s. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Askew  have,  in  the  course  of  this  moving  story,  presented 
a  remarkable  problem  that  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  much  discussion. 

A.  E.  W.  MASON 

LAWRENCE  CLAVERING.    6s.,  and  2s.  net. 

A  remarkably  powerful  and  stirring  historical  romance,  full  of  life  and 
movement. 
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